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THE VAIKHANASA SCHOOL IN INSCRIPTIONS 
OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

BY 

Dr. VISHWAMBHAR SHARAN PATHAK, m.a., Ph.D., Sawgar, (m.p.) 

This school is devoted to the worship of Vishnu in association with Satya, 
Purusha, Achyuta and Aniruddha^. It seems to be an ancient school. Anu- 
kramani mentions one hxmdred Vaikhanasas as seers of the Vedas. They 
are associated with Prajapati in Taittiriya Aranyakc? . They have their own 
‘ Srauta-, Grihya — ^and Dharma-sutras. The Vriddha-Gautama Smriti des- 
cribes them as worshippers of the ‘ Five Images ’ i.e., Vishnu, Satya, Purusha, 
Achyuta and Aniruddha*. Manu also makes a reference to this school*. 
It is mentioned in a number of Pancharatric works. The Vaikhanasagama, 
Kasyapa-samhita and Atri-samhita are the important works of this school. 

The Vaikhanasa school is recorded as a Vedic tantra to distinguish Pancha- 
ratra which is agneya^. 

A. Archaeological evidence of the Vaikhanasa School: — ^There is very 
little archaeological material with regard to it. The only epigraphic reference 
to the word Vaikhanasa in Northern India is in the Deopara Ins. of Vijaya- 

1- 5^ 3 ^ I 

SlfdW ^ ^ : II Pancharatra-raksha, p. 24. 

See also Vaikhanasagama, pp. 230 flF; Atri, pp. 183 fF. 

2. 5T I TA. I. p. 23. 

3. Vriddha-Gautama, Vni. p. 564. 

4. VI, p. 21. 

5. 4N<i'ifnifd i 

*TPTtTT5T I Kasyapa-samhita, p. 171. 

W^rTRIWf^ II %. IB, m, p. 47. 
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sena* and there also it is doubtful whether the word meant an ordinary ascetic 
or a person belonging to this cult. In south, however, they have been frequently 
mentioned. Chola inscriptions refer to Vaikhanasa-sastra and agrahara 
villages where Vaikhanasa ascetics resided.^ 

The kings of Granga dynasty in Orissa are sometimes described as versed 
in the agama of Marichi and Parasara^. The agama of Marichi is to be identi- 
fied with a section of the Vaikhanasa school. The Atri-samhita describes 
that there were four traditions in the Vaikhanasa cult-(i) Atreya (li) Kasyapiya 
(iii) Marichi and (iv) Bhargava^. 

The extant Vaikhanasagama is also attributed to Marichi. He is men- 
tioned as a Vaishnava sage in the Mahabharata^° and several Pancharatric 
works. 

There are some inscriptions which incidentally throw some light over 
the principles and practices of this school. 

(i) (i) Pancha-Vira in Vaikhanasa School- — The Mora Well Ins. 

records the construction of the images of the Five Vrishni Heroes. Chanda 
and Luders identify the Five Heroes respectively with (a) five Pandavahxoth.ex'J'^ 
and (6) Baladeva, Akrura, Anadhrishti, Sarana and Viduratha^. Luder’s 
identification is based upon Jain works — Antagaddasao, Nayadamakkahao 
and Harivamsa-purana. Dr. J. N. Banerjea has rightly recognised these 
heroes as Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba enu- 
merated as vamsa-vira m the VayupurandP^. Dr. Banerjea suggests that Samba 
was shortly after eliminated from the list of deified heroes and the remaining 
four formed the vyuha. 

But it is rather curious that Samba is no where mentioned as a god in 
Pancharatric texts. They mention different kinds of vyuhas consisting of 
one, two, three and four gods. On the otherhand, these Five Heroes were 
adored as subsidiary gods in the Vaikhanasa sect even in later times. Thus, 


7. Cholas, n, pp. 272, 318. 

8 . OhrJ, I. p. 302. 

9. 1=0-4: tTFCNt ^rnf^W^TT I 

sftW ^ FfTeFT II p, 455 , 

10. ^5^: I 

11 Sami, ch. 335. 

11. Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition, MASJ, V, p. 166. 

12. El, XXIV, pp. 194, ff. 

13. ESI, p. 386. 
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Vaikhanasagama^^ and Atri-scnnhita^ Tcicntion. Manusha-Vasudeva^ Balabhadra^ 
Pradyumna, Aiiiruddha and Samba as the Five Heroes. It would, not only* 
indicate that Samba along with the four deified Vrishni heroes forming the 
yyuha was worshipped even in later times but also that this pentad was recog- 
nised in the Vaikhanasa school. 


It seems that the introduction of Samba in the pantheon was due to the 
number of five Vaikhanasa gods. In the Vaikhanasa pantheon, Vishnu, 
Satya, Purusha, Ach 3 aita. and Aniruddha were worshipped. These gods 
were eventually equated and identified with the gods of Pancharatra and 
Kasmira schools^*. The identification of Vishnu with Vasudeva, Purusha with 
Balabhadra-Samkarshana^ Satya with Pradynmna, Aniruddha of Vaikhanasas 
with Aniruddha of the Pancharatra necessitated a god for the equation of 
Achyuta. Samba therefore, continued in the Vaikhanasa sect. 

(ii) Tree-cult in Vajkhanasa School: — The Mandsor Stone Ins. of 
the time of Naravarman M.S. 461=404 A.D. invokes the thousand-headed 
Purusha and extols a religious person by name Satya^^. The inscription is 
of importance for the history of the Vaishnavism. 

After an analysis of the utsava chapters of the Atri and Kasyapa-SamU 
hitas^ Gonda^® came to the conclusion that Vishnu is intimately associated 




... I Tflis has been described as 

: Vcdkhanasagama p. 207 

15. i 

TRf 5 1 1 v. 


'Tm ^ ^nrsnnT 

wen \ I Atri-samhita, p. 338- 


16 See author’s paper “ Early Vaishnava Pantheon ” in journal of U. P. Historical Society 
1952. 


17. Sircar, p. 377. 

18. “ That VishniCs^ share could be so important that he was considered the originator 
of this ‘ tree-cult ’ and that the banner festival as celebrated by the Vaikhanasas could 
be his, can in my opinion only be accounted for by realizing his old and intensive re- 
lations with prosperity in general and fertility in particular. In the mythical account 
of the origin of the Indra banner, Vishnu is, again the divine power in the back-ground 
who assists Indra in conquering the demons by introducing the standard festival. And 
although this cult remained, in general, associated with the ancient representative of 
the vital energy in nature, Vishnu even succeeded in incidentally taking over his function 
or playing his part.” Gonda: Aspects of Early Vishnvism, p, 259, 
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with the tree-cult in the Vaikhanasa school and that Indra-mahotsava was 
supplanted by dhvajotsava as described in the Vaikhanasa works and by Govar- 
ddhana-puja records in the Bhagavaia-purana. 

The present inscription refers to the celebration of Indra-mahotsava being 
prohibited by Krishna and describes Vasudeva as a tree which gives heaven 
as its' noble fruits, whose charming young shoots are the celestial damsels 
whose many branches are heavenly cars (or the temples), which drops honey 
(in the shape) of rains from clouds.” The inscription thus partially confirms 
the conclusions of Gonda, 

B. Suri-The Vaishnava Ascetics: — The Sasabahu Ins. mentions the Suri 
ascetics. The son of Yogesvara is described as “ endowed with the charac- 
teristics (Jakshand) of a Suri. Likewise the Brahmana, Kirtiratha has been 
called a Suri^. 

Suri in the sense of a Vaishnava devotee occurs as early as Rigveda^^. 
He is classed with the Sattvatas and Pancharatrikas in the Padma-tantra. 
The inscription indicates that the Suris^ were the Yaishnava devotees either 
identical or associated with the Vaikhanasas. 

C. Vaikhanasa Gods in Eleventh-Twelfth Century A. D.: — The Sasabahu 
Ins. of Mahipala Kachhepaghata, V. S. 1150 records the construction of a 
temple dedicated to Aniruddha with an elaborate establishment. The ins- 
cription opens with an invocation to Aniruddha and describes that the images 
of Achyuta and Vamana (to be identified with Purusha) were also installed 
in the sanctum along with that of Aniruddha. We have already seen that 
Achyuta Vamana-purasiieL and Aniruddha** are the three of the five Vaikha- 
nasa gods — ^two others being Vishnu and Satya. Thus, it seems that the 
Vaikhanasa gods were adored as late as twelfth century A. D. in Northern 
India. 

V. 77 

V. 80- 
lA, XV, p. 40- 

T n I, p. 22. 


Padma^tantra, 4, 2. 


lA, XV, p. 40- 


Hi-fi 

20. yfe'iuit: i 

H+iPd+ii-q rFinr: ^^qfq ii 

22. wldHT TTSRft M ? ? 

irflrJTT ^ fe'dlqi i 
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KRISHNA— THE STATESMAN. 

BY 

Dr. M. RAMA RAO. 

Professor of History. S. V. University, 

Sri Krishna was one of the most remarkable personalities in the annals 
of ancient India and is still a living force that guides the destinies of milhons 
of people in this country. A careful exammation and critical evaluation 
of fanciful legends and sohd facts of sober history reveals Krishna as a great 
teacher, as a great philosopher and as a great statesman. Krishna started 
life as a refugee child branded as a gopala and ended up as the greatest man 
and as the supreme arbiter of the inter-state politics in the India of his time. 
This miraculous change was the result of his rare wisdom, great foresight, 
intense practical sense, thorough knowledge of human nature, deep diplomacy 
and astute statesmanship. The object of this paper is to examine the states- 
manship of Krishna. 

It is necessary to consider briefly at the outset, a few questions connected 
with Krishna. The historicity of the Mahabharata War and consequentially 
of Krishna, its chief inspirer and guide, is no longer a matter of doubt. There 
are, however, conflicting dates and contradicting views regarding the date 
of the War, ranging from 3000 B. C. to the 12th century B. C. My own 
view, based upon the Puranic statement that 1050 years elapsed between 
the War and the coronation of Nanda and the generally accepted view that 
Nanda’s coronation took place in 380 B. C., is that the War can be assigned 
to about 1400 B. C. and that Krishna, who is sa’d to have lived for over a 
hundred years, may be taken to have flourished from the first quarter of the 
15th to the first quarter of the 14th century B. C. It is now generally agreed 
that the Krishna- Devakipiitr a who figures in the Chandogya-upanishad as a 
pupil of the sage Ghora-Angirasa, is identical with Krishna, the Yadava hero 
and the chief guide of the Mahabharata War and with Krishna-Vasudeva, 
the supreme Bhagavan of the Bhagavata school which was a very popular 
cult for a long time before the time of Panini of the 7th century B. C. Secondly, 
this enquiry into the statesmanship of Krishna is based upon (1) a few facts 
of outstanding importance mentioned in the Srimadbhagavata and the Maha- 
bharata which are within the range of historical possibility and probability 
(2) a careful consideration of the political geography of the India of the time 
and the mutual dispositions of the principal states (3) a few well known 
maxims of ancient Indian political theory like the principle of Balance of 
Power, the theory of the Vijigishu, the Mandala theory or the theory of geo- 
political zones, and the theory of Shadgunya and (4) a proper correlation 
of facts and situations in accordance with the accepted historical canon of 
cause and consequence. 
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Political Condition. The statesmanship of Krishna can be best under- 
stood in the light of the political condition of the India of his time. Certain 
prominent features characterise this condition viz., the Bharatavarsha of the 
time was far larger than the truncated India of today or the bigger India of 
the pre-partition days, almost all the states of the time were involved in the 
War, their rulers fighting one side or the other, there were certain zones 
of politic?,! influence clearly marked and known, the War was the lesult not 
merely of the main feud between the cousms of the Kuru family but ?,lso of 
several intema.1 dissensions and dislikes of the rulers of states and the greatness 
of Krishna lay in his having successfully exploited and canalised these diffe - 
rences to serve his supreme purpose of making himself the sole arbiter of the 
times. 


Outside the borders of undivided India lay a belt of states like Ba-hlika, 
Usinara, Gandhara, Uttarakuru, Kambhoja and Trivishtaj>a which had 
intim?,te connections with the states in the interior. Inside the country there 
were the states of Pra.gjotisha, Kamarupa, Pundra, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Chedi and Magadha which constitirted the eastern zone or Rajamandala 
dominated by Magadha and Jarasandha, its powerful ruler. Then there 
wa'> the central zone consisting of north and south Panchala and Matsya. 
Next there was the famous Kuru kingdom of Hastinapura and below it the 
Yada\ a-Saurasena state of Mathura. Beyond was the western zone con- 
sisfng of Sindhu, Sauvira and Kekaya with affiliations to the Kurus. In 
the south there were two zones, one consisting of minor triba.1 states like 
Trigarta. Nishada and Avanti which were nobody’s concern and the other 
consisting of Salva and Vichirbha, with afliliations to Chedi. It was in this 
atoosphere that Krishna worked his miracles and it is this political condition 
that explains his political acumen and wdsdom. 


Ongin and stages of statesmanship. The very incidence of his birth 

and the powerful human instinct of self-preservation impelled Krishna to 

Jail Kamsa, one of the mighty rulers of the time, though as a measure of 

personal retaUation. This brought him into conflict with Jarasandha, the 

greatest ruler of the time, and compelled him to enter the vortex of contem- 

poraiy pohfics. He was compelled to play the game and played it well turning 

feature nf advantage. This is the origin and fundamental 

teature of Krishna’s statesmanship. 

of fit objective examination of the course of events in the fortunes 

of the Kauravas, Pandavas and Yadavas reveals six stages in the evoluW 
of ^ishnas state^nsWp. In the first stage, which began with the killing 

Draupadi, Krishna’s sole ob- 
state ^ consolidation of his position and making himself felt in the inter- 
of Ih of tune. In the second stage, which began with the forsins 

of ^///a«cc and ended with thl Rias^f 

udhishtira, the object of this statesmanship was the installation of the inda- 
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vas in the place whicli was rightfully theirs. During the third stage, which began 
with the Aranyavasa of the Panda vas and ended with the embassy of Sanjaya, 
Krislma's single concern was the strengthening of the Pandavas and fitting 
them up for the final debacle. The fifth stage, covered by his embassy to 
the Kaurava court, is marked by his determination to depose the Kauravas 
and enthrone the Pandavas as the Samrats of India. The sixth and final 
stage is characterised by Krishna’s deterniination to secure the throne of 
Hastinapura for one of his kith and kin. 

Antecedents and early life. Mathura, on the Jumna, was the capital 
of a powerfulTdngdom inhabited by the Yadavas, Saurasenas, Bhojas, Andha- 
kas, Vrishnis and other sects. Its ruler at this time was an old man, named 
Ugrasena. He had two children, Devaki and Kamsa. Devaki, was married 
to Vasudeva of the Vrishni clan who served as mantri to Ugrasena^. Kamsa, 
according to one version, was the son of one of the junior queens of Ugrasena 
and a barber paramour. He is often described as belonging to the Bhoja 
clan and it is therefore certain that Devaki and Kamsa were children of diffe- 
rent mothers. It is equally evident that Kamsa was impatient of oblaming 
the throne and suspicious of the intentions of the old king. This explains 
his d.eposing Ugrasena, usurping the throne^ and killing seven successive 
issues of Devaki'^, Vasudeva retaliated by smuggling his eighth child, 
Krishna, out of Mathura and leaving him in Vraja to be brought up by Nanda 
and his wife, Yasoda. This again explains how Krishna came to be branded 
as Gopala^ just as Kama came to be branded as Sutaputra in spite of his 
being bom to KuntL Krishna grew up into a sturdy yoimg man beloved 
by every body in the Vraja and endowed with considerable physical strength 
and mental alertness. Vrishabhasura, Dhenukasura, Kesi, Vyomasura and 
others whom he is described to have killed at a young age might be so many 
enemies of the cowherd tribe of which Nanda was the leader. It is quite 
natural that the fame of this youth spread far and wide and led Kamsa to 
believe that he was the hated eighth issue of Devaki. It is also natural that 
he should have tried to destroy him by all means. The nephew too was natu- 
rally anxious to put an end to this much, hated uncle both as a measure of 
self-preservation and as a means of relieving his parents of the misery that 
they suffered at the hands of Kamsa. Accepting an invitation sent through 
Akrura and accompanied by his brother, Balarama,^ Krishna went to Mathura 


1. i 

1 1 Sabhaparvan~A.dhy2c^2i 22, V, 3. 

2. ftTTT Ibid V. 7, 

3. Ibid., V. 19. 

4. 5 Fcn: \ ibid Adhy. 21, V. 117. 

5. Ibid., Adhy. 22. V. 20—22. 
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crossed all the hurdles placed in his way, destroyed two mighty wrestlers, 
Mushtika and Chanura and finally killed Kamsa himself. Here, for the 
first time. Krishna, even as a boy, gave a definite indication of his statesman- 
ship. With the destruction of Kamsa, the throne of Mathura lay at his feet 
and he had the right to occupy it both as the killer of Kamsa and as the dauhitra 
of the old king, Ugrasena. He preferred to be the power behind the throne 
than its occupant and reinstalled the aged Ugrasena®. Hereafter he came 
to be known as the Yaduvira. 

A sage, named Garga, performed the upanayana to Rama and Krishna 
and sent^ them to Banaras to be educated by Sandaipani. There the brothers 
learnt both the sacred lore and the use of arms.^ It must be after this that 
Krishna went to Ghora-Angirasa and learnt higher philosophy. 

First' stage of statesmanship. The killing of Kamsa brought terrible 
consequences for Krishna. Asti and Prapti, the two wives of Kamsa, went 
to Jarasandha, their father, and mstigated him to wreak vengeance on Krishna. 
Jarasandha invaded Mathura time and again and the Yadavas had to put up 
stiff resistance.® Krishna was threatened by a double danger on the eighteenth 
occasion. A Yavana mvad^d Mathura from the north with an army of three 
crores. Realising the vulnerable nature of the city and its unworthiness 
for being made the basis of effective defence, Krishna evacuated the city in 
secrecy {Mayayd) and led his people to the shore of the sea in Gujarat.® 
He returned to Mathura with a small army and drove away the besieging 
Ya\ana. Immediately, he had to encounter another invasion by Jarasandha. 
This time Krishna escaped with his army to a hill, named Pravarasena. Jara- 
sandha set fire to the forest alround and contented himself thinking that his 
enemy and his men were burnt alive. Krishna escaped once again to Gujarat, 
He built a city named Dvaraka on the shore and fortified it. 

Sitting m this fortified new capital, Krishna reviewed the situation. The 
fight with Jarasandha wus not ended. This ruler of Magadha was a mighty 
foe with unlimited strength and resources. He had to be destroyed but this 
required careful planning and enormous strength. Krishna realised that 
he could not accomplish this feat alone and with his own resources. External 
help was absolutely necessary. The contemporary rulers would not care 
to d^al with and ally themselves with one who was then a mere political refugee. 
It was necessary, therefore, that he should obtain a political status. Secondly, 
it was also necessary that he should wean away from the Mandala of Jara- 
sandha as many of the minor states as possible. Finally, he had to make sure 
that there would be no stab in the back. 

6. Ibid., V. 33. 

7. Ibid., Adby. 37. V. 34 — 41. 

8. Ibid., Adhy. 16. V. 9 — 12. 

9. Ibid., Adby. 38. V. 1. 
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Keeping these objectives in view, Krishna to ole to action. He organised 
the loose and mutually bickering sects of the Yadavas, Bhojas, Vnshnis and 
others who accompanied him to Dvaraka, into a cohesive and powerful fede- 
ration with himself as its chosen leader. This gave him the required political 
status. Krishna then turned to the south and decided upon creating a safety 
belt. Vidarbha in this region was a powerful state with affiliations to Ch^di. 
Attempts were being made to bestow the hand of the Vidarbha princess, 
Riikmini, on Sisupala, the prince of Chedi. A svayamvara was actually pro- 
claimed. Great rulers like Sisupala, Jaraeandha, Danlavaktra of Kalinga 
and Vasudeva of Pundra were all there as competitors for the hand of Rukmini. 
Krishna appeared at the Vidarbha capital like a lightning, fought and repalled 
all these competitors and abducted Rukmmi. This served two purposes ; 
it assured him of the support of Vidarbha and it also mad a a tremendous 
impression of his might on the most prominent of contemporary rulers. 
Krishna followed up with other adventures which served his other objectives. 
He had a number of aimts who were queens and most of whom had marria- 
geable daughters. He exploited this lucky condition admirably through the 
much celebrated Ashtamahishikalyana. The marriage with Satyabhama 
assured him of internal amity. Kalmdi brought him the support of the Mathura 
region. Mitravainda, whom he carried away at the time of her svayamvara^ 
defeating the assembled kings, brought him the allegiance of Avanti. Nagna- 
jiti brought the support of Kosala. Bhadra was the sister of the ruler of the 
Kekayas and Lakshmana was the princess of Madra. This Ashtamahishi^ 
kalyaiia was thus not the foolish fancy of a sex-rid d m individual but the 
well designed and well executed master stroke of an astute politician. 

These marriages and the formation of a strong tribal f^d:ration brought 
Krishna into the politics of contemporary Ind.a and mad 3 him a power to 
reckon with. Still he did not find the safety and the peace that he wanted 
because Jara‘^andha was still alive and powerful. A good and reliable medium 
was required for brmging about the destruction of this ruler of Magadha. 
The other rulers of the time were all either satellites of Magadha or were mor- 
tally afraid of its ruler. Krishna therefore had to look for help elsewhere. 
Another factor that attracted Krishna’s attention at this time was the king- 
dom of Hastinapura. That kingdom was very powerful up to the time of 
Santanu and enjoyed imperial status. Subsequently, there were troubles. 
Bhishma, the rightful heir, renounced the kingdom;^® his brothers died 
childless out of two heirs begotten by the niyoga system/® one was 
bom blind and the other repaired to the forests for doing penance. The 
blind king was placed on the throne and his son, Duryodhana, was running 
the state with Jarasandha and others as his friends. This Kuru kingdom 


10. Adiparvan Adhy, 94. V. 65. 

11. Ibid,, Adhy. 98. 

12. Ibid,^ Adhy. 101 and 102. 
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and Its growing strength were upsetting the balance of power in the north. 
Krishna turned to the Pandavas as the most befitting medium for the realisation 
of his aims. One possible reason that may be suggested for this choice is 
the relationship that existed between him and the Pandavas. The first three 
brothers were sons of Kunti, a sister of his father, Vasudeva. But Sisupala 
was as good a cousin as these Pandavas and Krishna had no compunction 
in chopping off his head in the Rajasuya assembly. The cause of Krishna s 
choice of the Pandavas as his proteges lies deeper. Pandu, the father of 
the five brothers, and a younger brother of Dhritarashtra, abd^caied the throne 
and went to the forests accompanied t>y his two wives, Kunti and Madii, 
for doing penance in order to expiate for a sin.^^ He lived in the Himalayan 
forests in Trivishtapa or modem Tibet, observing the vow of brahmacharya* 
He was told that he would die the moment he touch -d a woman. Stilf he 
was craving for issue. His wife, Kunti, begot for him, through the alleged 
use of a mantra, three sons. Madri, the other wife, also begot, in 
the same way, two sons.^‘ Very soon after this, Pandu mad^ amorous 
advances to Madri and died in her embrace.^'’ Madri committed saii 
entrusting her children to the care of Kunti. The five broth :rs were brought 
up by Kunti and lived on the Satasrmga Jxill. The rishis of the region taught 
them the sacred and secular lore and a sage named Suka taught them the 
use of arms. These brothers were full-blown youths of sixteen at the tune of 
Pandu's death. The brahmanas and the rishis brought Kunti and ihe brothers 
to Hastinapura and left them rhere.^® The arrival of these Panda' a brodiors 
at Hastinapura created an unforeseen complication. Most of the p:ople 
who loved Pandu believed m the story of the birth of his childr n und .r ex- 
traordinary circumstances and accepted them as the rightful heirs to ths throne 
of Hastinapura. The seasoned pohticians refused to believe the story and 
admit the legitimacy of the birth of the brothers. Bhishma, Dhritara -htra 
and others were not enthusiastic about accord ng them th^ place that was 
due to the children of Pandu.^^ Duryodhana, who was the de facto ruler, 
saw’ a great menace in these five brothers for himself and for the continuation 
of his power and position This was an id^al situation for Krishna. These 
helpless brothers could easily be championed und^r the cloak of relationship. 
Their de jure claims to the throne of Hastinapura, as the childr.n of its latest 
ruler, could be easily pitted against the de facto possession of the throne by 
Dhritarashtra and his son, Duryodhana. There was only one snag, the 
questionable and much questioned origin of the five brothers. Like the 
prudent and practical man that he was, Kiislina thought that this d feet could 
easil> be remedied by po werful support and backing and suflScLent recognition 

13. Adhy. 104 to 106. 

14. Ibid,^ Adhy. 110, 113 and 114. 

15. Adhy. 115. 

16. Adhy. 116. 

17. /Mrf., Adhy. 140 V. 6—11. 
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at hand! of contemporary mlers. Being helpless orphans, the Pandavas 
would be loyal to the core and thoroughly dependable. Further, they were 
ahead y good fighters and Bhima and Arjuna might stand him in good stead 
in the fight with Jarar-andha. Krishna lost no time in implementing his deci- 
sion. He sent costly presents to the Pandavas soon after their arrival at 
Ha^.t.napura. On h:aring of the early misdeeds of Duryodliana, calculated 
to d 'Stroy his cousins, Krishna sent Akrura to them and assured them of his 
support. Thus was the Dual Alliance of the Yadavas and Pandavas forged. 
This bold step on the part of Krishna had the desired effect. Dhritarashtra 
recognis* d the individuality of the brothers and sent them to Varanavata 
to live Ih^re as they pleased havmg proclaimed Yudhishtira as the Yuvaraja.^^ 

Very soon after this, Krishna had to meet several difficulties. He had 
to fight Naraka, the ruler of Pragjotisha^® and Bana-^ and this engaged 
him for some time. Meanwhile, Duryodhana attempted to set fire to 
jaiugriha in which the Pandavas lived and destroy them. The Pandavas 
escaped and wandered about in cog^iito. By the time Krishna returned home 
he came to know that the Pandavas were destroyed. The death of Bakasura 
at the hands of Bhima, whose identity was not known, however infused hope 
in the mind of Krishna and he made strenuous efforts at finding the identity 
of the Pandavas and getting at them.^^ The Swayamvara of Draupadi 
the princess of Panchala, gave him a very good opportunity. Krishna attended 
it with the hope that if the Pandavas were alive he would surely meet them 
there.^2 purpose that he did not shoot the Matsya-yantra 

though he could. When Arjuna, in the guise of a brahmin shot it and 
wh'n he with his big bow and Bhima holding a tree, just uprooted, stood 
facing the other kings who challenged them to a fight, Krishna recognised thcm^^ 
and stopped the fight saying that Draupadi was won by valour.®^ According 
to one source he persuaded Drupada to agree to his daughter marrying all 
the five brothers and was thus responsible for forging the Yadava-Pandava- 
Panchala Triple Alliance. 

Second stage of statesmanship. Krishna’s aim during this stage was 
installing the Pandavas as rulers of one half of the Kuru kingdom. The 
first step in this direction was the formation of the Pandava-Panchala alliance. 
Duryodhana made a serious effort towards breaking up this alliance by challen- 
ging the Pandavas to fight soon after the svayamvara of Draupadi but was 

18. Ibid. Adhy. 134 and 136. 

19. Sabhaparvarty Adhy. 39. 

20. Ibid.^ Adhy. 41. 

21. Ibid., Adhy. 194. V, 70. 

22. Adiparvan, Adhy. 181. V. 32 — 34. 

23. Ibid., Adhy. 185. V. 19 — 21. 

24. Ibid., Adhy. 183. V. 54 — ^57. 

25. Ibid., Adhy. 184. V. 56. 
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repsUed.^® Krishna followed this up by openly championing the Pandava 
cause and spending some time with the brothers at Upaplavya.®’ This 
produced the desired effect. The senior statesmen at the Kaurava court 
realised the strong position of the Pandavas and considered them invincible, 
particularly on account of Krishna’s backing.®® They persuaded Dhrita- 
rashtra to give his nephews the half share of the kingdom to which they had 
a right. Krishna accompanied the Pandavas to Hastinapura, supervised 
the arrangements made regarding the division of the kingdom and went along 
with his protegees to Khandavaprastha. There he helped Arjuna in burning 
Khandava forest and ordered Maya to build for the Pandavas a fine palace 
to live in.®® After settling the brothers in their new capital, he returned 
home to Dvaraka. It was at this juncture that, Yudhishtira decided, upon 
the advice of Vyasa, to perform the Rajasuya. Krishna, who was hastily 
summoned, endorsed the advice of Vyasa,®“ for two good reasons — (1) 
it would obtain inter-state recognition for the Pandavas as rulers and (2) 
it would reveal lurking enemies, if any. 

Jarasandha constituted a serious problem. It was certain that he would 
not allow the Pandavas, the rivals of his friend and ally, Duiyodhana, to 
perform the Rajasuya. His opposition would be particularly strong because 
his hated rival, Krishna, was their prop. Thus the destruction of Jarasandha 
was an inevitable necessity for the fruition of the Rajasuya. Krishna played 
another trump ca^'d by d :c:d'ng not to challenge Jarasandha to an open fight. 
Firstly, even the combin‘='d resources of the Yadavas, Pandavas and Panchalas 
were nothing compared with the unlimited strength and resources of Jara- 
sandha. Secondly, there was the possibility of Duryodhana invading Khanda- 
vaprastha as a measure of retaliation because Jarasandha was his friend. 
Krishna also knew of one great weakness of Jarasandha viz., his love of wrestling 
bouts. Krishna therefore decided upon playing a ruse. He took Aijuna 
and Bhima along with him hoping that Jarasandha would never let go an 
opportunity of fighting with a famous wrestler like Bhima, if it came his way. 
Disguised as brahmanas the trio entered the Magadhan palace and took 
refuge in the Agnigriha. Wh^n Jarasandha came to see them at midnight, 
Krishna reveahd himself and his companions and challenged him to single 
combat. As expected, Jarasandha cut Kris hna out as a gopala and therefore 
unworthy of fighting and dismissed Arjima as a mere boy and chose Bhima.®^ 
The fight between Bhima and Jarasandha extended over days. Krishna 
suggested to Bhima indirectly to catch Jarasandha’s legs and tear him into 

26. Ibid., Adhy. 184. 

27. md., Adhy. 194. V. 74. 

28. Ibid., Adhy. 196. V. 54. 

29. Sabhaparvan, Adhy. 1. V. 21 — ^23. 

30. Ibid., Adhy. 13 and 14. 

31. Ibid., Adhy. 22. V. 43—44. 
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two.®® But every time Bhima did so the two parts would unite and Jara- 
sandha would put up a stiffer fight. Once again, Krishna came to Bhima’s 
rescue and suggested that the two halves should he thrown in opposite direc- 
tions®®. This enabled Bhima to kiU the enemy finally. Very soon after 
this, the host of kings that were held captives by Jarasandha were released 
on the condition that they helped the Pandavas. Jarasandha’s son, Sahadeva, 
was placed on the throne as a Pandava ally. Thus was forged the Yadava- 
Pandava-Panchala-Magadha Quadruple Alliance. This event convinced the 
Kaurava statesman once again that the Pandavas, with their new strength, 
deserved the overlordship of all the worlds. The obstacle being removed 
Yudhishtira performed the Rajasuya with great pomp and glory. Sisupala 
objected to the first honour being done to Krishna but the latter killed him 
in open fight.®^ After the completion of the Rajaniya and after consoli- 
dating the position of the Pandavas, Krishna returned to Dvaraka with com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Events of serious consequences took place very soon after this. Foiled 
in his attempts to restram the Pandavas from obtaining their share of the 
kingdom and unable to reconcile himself to this loss of territory, Duryodhana 
invented another method of robbing the Pandavas. Taking advantage of 
a prevailing convention that a Kshatriya should not refuse an invitation to 
Dyuta and of Yudhishtira’s weakness and fondness for this game, he invited 
the Pandavas to a game. Sakimi, a famous expert, played for Duryodhana. 
In the second Dyuta Yudhishtira lost everything and agreed to go into exile 
for twelve years and live in cognito for another year along with his brothers.®® 
Accordingly, the brothers left the kingdom and repaired to the forests. Krishna 
learnt of this news with great dismay, for, it meant the undoing of all the good 
that he had done to the Pandavas and constituted a serious blow to his own 
ambition. Unfortunately, he was not able to be present at Hastinapura and 
prevent the Dyuta. He was preoccupied with his own troubles. Even while 
he was at Indraprastha, Salva, a great friend of Sisupala, invaded Dvaraka 
and besieged the city for 27 days. Immediately after his return, Krishna 
had to meet him and could kill him after prolonged fighting. Then came 
the turn of Dantavaktra, king of Kalinga, and another friend of Sisupala. 
Very soon after this enemy was destroyed, Krishna had to meet the challenge 
of Vasudeva, ruler of Pundra and his ally, the ruler of Kasi. The destruction 
of these rivals took some more time. Meanwhile, misund erstandings developed 
between Krishna and Balarama and Satyaki. It took Krishna considerable 
time for setting right these domestic troubles. 


32. Ibid., Adhy. 23, V. 14 and 15. 

33. Ibid.. V. 19. 

34. Ibid., Adhy. 32 and 33 and 41 and 46. 

35. Ibid., Adhy. 54 — 56. 
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Third stage of statesmanship. After all the troubles were over, Krishna 
reviewed the situation. His ambition of becoming a person of inter-state 
recognition was achieved. His hated rival, Jarasandha, was destroyed and 
the danger to peace inherent in the dominating power of the eastern zone 
was also destroyed. But the restoration of balance of power was scill in- 
complete because the Kurus were still powerful. The Pandavas, whom he 
chose for weakening the Kuru state, were now in troubles. Krishna there- 
fore came to the momentous decision of destroying Duryodhana and replacing 
him by the Pandavas. This was a difficult task involving inevitably a fratricidal 
w^ar. Krishna prepared himself for this eventuality and set about working 
for the realisation of his new ambition. He visited the Pandavas on several 
occasions while they were living in the forests and openly assured them of 
his intention of destroying Duryodhana and securing the entire Kuru kingdom 
for them. The marriage between Arjuna, who was once on a pilgrimage, 
and Subhadra, his own sister, which Krishna brought about against opposition, 
was one clear step which both strengthened the loyalty of the Pandavas and 
warned the Kauravas of his ultimate purpose. The birth of Abhimanyu 
as the offspring of this union, inspired another ambition in Elrishna which 
he later brought to fruition. Some statements in the Aranyaparva of the 
Mahabharata seem to indicate that Krishna suggested to the Pandavas the 
desirability of theii living at the court of Virata, the ruler of Matsya, for one 
year in cognfta. This su gg estion was made with a purpose. Matsya and 
south Panchala were neighbouring states and Panchala was already on the 
Pandava side. The addition of Matsya would be a valuable acquisition 
and asset for the Pandavas. Secondly, Matsya lay as a wedge in the southern 
part of the Kuru kingdom and would thus serve as a good base of operations. 
Thirdly, being immediate neighbours, the Matsyas and the Kurus were on 
unfriendly terms. Krishna’s approving of the marriage of his nephew, 
Abhimanyu, with Uttara, daughter of Virata, bears out this suggestion. His 
offering of a non-combatant Krishna as an alternative to the Narayanas, 
w'ho were the greatest Yadava fighters, to Aijuna and Duryodhana and his 
making the offer first to Aijuna and the particular explanation he gave in this 
connection^® constitutes another example of his diplomacy. 

The embassy to Hastinapura. This is one of the greatest acts of states- 
manship and diplomacy of Krishna. There were two preliminary embassies, 
one by the purohiia of Dmpada^^ and the other by Sanjaya from the Kaurava 
court.®® These made the attitude of the two parties clear. No further 
negotiations were needed. Still, Krishna offered to go to Hastinapura. 
A careful study of the relevant portion of the Udyogaparva makes Krishna’s 
intentions very clear. He did not go to Hastinapura as a messenger of peace 

36. Udyogaparvan, Adhy. 7. 

37. Ibid., Adhy. 6 and 20. 

38. Ibid., Adhy. 23—31. 
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tiiough on a few occasions lie said so. His numerous other statements and 
the epoch-making speech delivered by him at the Kaurava court and a number 
of things he d d in this connection prove beyond doubt his intention of accele- 
rating war and not peace. Yudhishtira originally told Sanjaya that peace 
was conditional upon Duryodhana giving him back his Indraprastha king- 
dom.®® Subsequently, he slided down. On the eve of Krishna’s departure 
he showed considerable despondency and urged the gift of five villages.^® 
Krishna chid.d him for his un-kshatriya attitude and said “ Either fight 
and win the kingdom or die; do not beg; it is not Kshatriya-dharma.”^^ 
Bhima too lost courage and requested Krishna to make peace between the 
contestants whatever the terms be. Krishna upbraided Bhima saying “ These 
are strange words; why are you so despondent; have you forgotten your man- 
hood; give up the unbecoming kindness and fear that have taken possession 
of you and remember your great fame as a fighter.”*® When Draupadi 
remind ;d him of all the insults that she had to suffer, Krishna told her “ Do 
not grieve; Duryodhana’s cup of sin is full; you will soon see him and his 
men rolling on the ground as discarded corpses and your own husbands in- 
stalled at Hastmapura and you will soon become the i?q/nf.”*® He also 
told Yudhishtira “I have no hope of being able to arrange for peace; still, 
I will try. My main purpose in going there is to show to the whole world 
how just and righteous is your cause and make people hate and despise Dur- 
yodhana as a scoundrel.”** After going to Hastinapura, he enumerated 
to Duryodhana the various wrongs he had done to the Pandavas and ended 
up with the statement” The Pandavas are my men; you are their enemy and 
therefore my enemy too.”*® At the Kaurava court he upbraided Dhrita- 
rashtra as a weakhng, as one who could not keep his son under control and 
as the person on whose head the responsibility of being the cause of d estruc- 
tion of thousands of people would rest. He even went to the extent of sugges- 
ting to the blind king the desirability of his delivering to the Pandavas Dur- 
yodhana and his chief advisers bound hand and foot as the only of means 
averting a war.*® None of these sayings or doings would show that Krishna 
was out for peace at any cost. It is clear, on the other hand, that he did every- 
thing to mar the chances of peace. While returning from Hastinapura he 
even delivered the ultimatum and fixed the day and time of the war. 

Role in the War. Krishna was not only the chief inspire r of the War 
but also its guide. He never hesitated to evolve remedies whenever things 

39. Ibid., Adhy. 29. V. 55. 

40. Ibid., Adhy. 73. V. 6—7. 

41. Ibid., Adhy. 65—66. 

42. Ibid., Adhy. 67 — 69. 

43. Ibid., Adhy. 73. V. 44 — 49. 

44. I Ibid Adhy. 66. V. 68, 

45. Ibid., Adhy. 73. 

46. Ibid., Adhy. 115. V. 50—52. 
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went wrong at different stages of the War. His supreme ambition was to 
help the Panda'. as to obtain victory and to bring about the total destruction 
of Duryodhana and his allies. This objective of Krishna is illustrated by 

several e\eiits m the War. 

The Gitopadisa was the second great master stroke of Krishna. It 
changed a man o^^e^come hy karpanya and dainya and who threw down his 
arms sayjig I w’lll not fight ” into a convinced and determined fighter. 
.A^rjuna’s refusal to fight was a great danger to Krishna’s ambitions as the 
exile of the Pandavas was. The Gitopadesa is a glowing tribute to Krishna’s 
mastery of human nature. His arguments, “1 have d ecided that these people 
should be destroyed, only take the credit for it; no sin will descend on your 
head if you kill these scoundrels; you do your duty as a kshatriya not caring 
for the consequence.” must have made a tremendous impression on the an- 
guished mind of Aijuna. His final statement “I am rid of the illusion; I 
have realised my duty and I shall do your bidding ’’ is proof positive of the 
effect] \eness of the shock treatment given by Krishna, 

Krishna was the sarathi not only to Arjuna but also to the Pandava 
cause. He had to interfere on several occasions and dictate strategy during 
the course of the War. The period of Bhishma’s command ership of the 
Kaura'.a forces involved the Pandavas m numerous difficulties. Arjuna 
put up weak opposition and was averse to putting an end to the old Kuru 
hero. As an antidote to this indifference and wavering of Arjuna, Krishna 
sprang down from the chariot twice pretending to be out to kill Bhishma*^*^ 
and this drastic action had the desired effect of making Arjuna fight placing 
Sikhandin before him. Drona’s command ership was equally disastrous. 
He wrought terrible havoc during five days and the Pandavas were at their 
wits end and did not know how to put down this great fighter. Krishna 
came to the rescue once again. He suggested that some one should set afloat 
the rumour that Asvatthaman, son of Drona was killed, knowing full well 
that Drona vvuuld not fight in the event of this calamity overtaking him.'** 
The propagation of this rumour, coupled with Yudhishtira’s condition confir- 
mation of its truth, saved the situation for the Pandavas. The fight of Arjuna 
with Jayadratha with the avowed intention of killing him before sun set was 
another occasion on which Krishna had to intervene. He saved Arjuna’s 
prestige by temporarily shielding the sun by using his chakra and creating 
artificial darkness. Again, when Kama was about to use a Sakti for des- 
troying Aijuna and when there was no known remedy for it, Krishna coolly 
pushed Ghatotkacha forward and lead Arjuna away from the field and thus 

47. Bhiskmaparvan, Adhy. 102. V, 60 — 69. 
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saved him. On hearing the news of his father’s death, Asvatthaman used 
the Narayanastra with the intention of destroying the entire Pandava army. 
Krishna alone knew the remedy and asked everybody to throw down the 
arms and bow down in reverence. When Bhima rushed forth blindly, he 
kicked his weapons away and pressed him down and saved him. When 
at the critical moment during the course of his fight with Kama, Arjuna was 
bandying words, Krishna pressed upon him the need to aim the final and fatal 
blow and got Kama killed. Finally, at the conclusion of the War, when 
Duryodhana came out of the Krishnadv^aipayana-hrada and chose a smgle 
combat with Bhima and when Bhima was not able to finish Duryodhana, 
it was Krishna that suggested Urubhanga and brought about the death of 
Duryodhana. 

Final stage of statesmanship. The end of the War created a serious 
problem and Krishna with his foresight could easily anticipate it. The in- 
stallation of Yudhishtira was certain but who after Yudhishtira was the question 
that worried Krishna. Each of the Pandava brothers had children born 
.of Draupadi, known as the Draupadeyas. They had other wives too and 
begot a number of children by them, known as the Upapandavas. Krishna 
could reasonably anticipate a war of succession after Yudhishtira. A war 
of that kind would result in the undoing of his life’s work. That determi- 
nation of the future heir to the Kuru throne became thus an urgent necessity. 
His beloved nephew, Abhimanyu, died in the war and this made the problem 
more difficult and urgent. Once again, Krishna utilised the situation to 
his advantage. Asvatthaman used the Brahmasirostra for the destruction 
of all Pandava heirs as a measure of retaliation and in order to rob the victory 
of the Pandavas of its zest. Krishna knew this and he alone knew the remedy 
for this weapon. Uttara, the wife of Abhimanyu, was with child at the time 
and Kunti and other women drew Krishna’s attention to this. Still, he allowed 
the astra of Asvatthaman to take its course and thus connived at the cold 
blooded slaughter of all the Draupadeyas and the Upapandavas. There 
are two versions about what the weapon did to the child in the womb of Uttara. 
According to one version, it entered the womb in order to kill the child but 
Krishna too went inside the womb and und d the weapon. Accordmg to 
another version, the child was killed by the weapon and Uttara dehvered a 
dead child . Krishna then restored the child to life. He seems to have promised 
Kunti to revive the child^^ previously. All these facts taken together show 
that Krishna was bent upon securing the succession for one who would be 
his own candidate being the son of Abhimanyu, his nephew, and who would 
also be the direct descendant of the Pandavas. 

Visvarupadarsana. The sources credit Klrishna wiffi the performance 
of this extraordinary and unique feat. He revealed his Visvampa in the 
Kaurava court when Duryodhana tried to bind and abduct him. On this 
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occasion, he showed various Pandava and Yadava heroes as emanating from 
his body and stupified people He showed it again to Arjuna as part of Gitopa- 
desa on the battle field. This time it was a grand show. On the third occasion 
it was shown to a sage named Udanka who blamed Krishna for having inten- 
tionally brought about the destruction of the Kauravas."*® What is the 
rational explanation of this act? It looks as though Krishna was a great 
master of the occult and yogic sciences. He is always described as a great 
yogi. If a Carter ‘ the great ’ or Sorcar could, today, stupify audiences by 
making human bodies float in the air and skeletons execute the garba dance, 
it is not impossible that a greater student and practioner of the occult sciences, 
like Krishna, could show himself as the embodiment of the whole universe 
or as endowed with myriad hands and eyes. The correctness of this surmise 
is borne out by Duryodhana’s statement to Krishna ‘‘I do not want Maya; 
I do not want Indrajala; I want an open fight,’* 

Estimate. Thus Krishna was a rare genius. He was a great student 
of Rajadhanna and Arthasastra, a great exponent of the philosophy of en- 
lightened action, an acknowleged expounder of Dharma^ an expert in the proper 
understanding of human psychology, an unequalled strategist, a successful 
politician and astute diplomat, a sincere and dependable ally, a niighty foe 
and the greatest son of India. 
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PERCEPTLIKE EXPERIENCE IN BHAVIKA. 

BY 

R. C. DWIVEDI, M.A., SAHITYACHARYA 

Assistant Professor, Uuivsrsity of Lucknow. 

Th.e Poet by virtue of h.is poetic intuition, which is described in. mystic 
language as the third eye of Trilocana (Xhree-eyed) directly perceives every 
form of existence^ past, present and future. Some-times the poet delights 
us by the picturesque presentation of the things gone by ; on occasions, he 
paints a vivid and striking picture of the ‘ shape of things to come. No 
doubt, a historian also unfolds the past and a prophet gives the glimpses 
of the future but matter-of-fact as they are, presents the past or the future 
as though it were present. Only a poet can do it. 

• Rajatarangirti 1.4. 

This present-like representation of the past and the future, which is the tangible 
result of the poet’s power of visualization is technically called Bhavikalamkara 

3T5ftdHT*Trr^: Alamkarasarvasva 

Older poeticians like Bhamaha and Dandin described it as a quality pervading 
a literary work^. sng: Here the use of Prahuh 

suggests that even before Bhamaha this concept of Bhavika was well-recognized 
though probably for the sake of classification, the learned poeticians were 
obliged to include it under alankaras : — 

Udbhata, however, was the first alankarika who assigned to it the status of 
a definite alankara of a Vakya, albeit, Pratiharenduraja, his commentator 
struggled to retain its old concept like Atisayokti of Bhamaha and Slesa of 
Dandin. Bhavika in its early development enjoyed a superior status than a 
mere Alankara. It was probably because it is concerned with the presentation 
of not an aspect of a thing as the Upama etc., are but with the presentation 
of the whole event past or future. Ruyyaka (1200 A. D.) in his exposition 
of this Alankara explains the word Bhavika in two ways. They are as follows 

?. 3TT?^: ssftcTfr 
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2. The commentator on Bhatti would interpret the word a« th© part of poetic 

composition and not a literary work. 
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The first idea partly originated in Dandin^ who said : 

And this embodies the well-known theory of poetics that poetry is the 
representation of the poet’s vision •) In dramatngy the term 

Bhava which Bharata classified into fortynine types, has a technical sense with 
which we are not particularly concerned at present though it may be noted in 
passing that the dramaturgical Bhavas or mental states which suggest Rasa 
into being have their origin in the poet’s mind. 

The term Bhava is used here in its more popular sense of a poetic idea. The 
reader with aesthetic susceptibility throbs with poet’s ideas which are reflected 
in him. Bhavika is thus a reflection of the poet’s vision in the reader’s mind. 

This reflective unity or the infusion of the spirit of the poet and the reader 

) makes it possible for the latter to 
witness the poet’s creation as h’s own. This accounts for the visualization 
of the poet’s idea by the reader. 

The second explanation of Bhavika viz.^ 

m 3pr: 

draws attention to the important role that Bhavana plays in the present alati'- 
kara. In the case of such scriptural texts as and 3;FrfV STTcTra 

mimamsaka admits a transformation ’of the literal meaning the past tense and 
the third person, etc., used in these sentences are turned into the present tense 
etc. This change is given the name of Bharana by the followers of Kumarila 
(Jayarathain his comment on Tantraloka 1, p. 177). Bhavana involved in the 
concept of Bhavika has some affinity with that of Mimamsaka in-so-far-as 
it means the apprehension of the past or future as if it were present. The 
meaning and the function of Bhavana with reference to Bhavika will be better 
understood by the epistemic analysis of the aesthetic cognition of this Pdankara. 
To begin with Bhavika is the consciousness of the not-present as present. 
It is an almost perceptual cognition of the past or future z.e., mediate objects 
presented in imagination. An act of cognition presupposes the triple form; 

3. Tt is significant to note that Bhoja radically differs from ziU alamkarikas in his description 
of Bhavika. But his definition of it as 

clearly follows the etymological meaning of Bhavika but which is otherwise substantially 
different from its generally admitted concept as the pres^tation of past and future 
as if immediate. 
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) the subject who knows, the object that is known and the means 
of cognition and perception is distinguished by its directness or immediacy 
( or ). In the first explanation of the term Bhavika which 

explained the unification of the thought and feelings of the poet and the aes- 
thete, we were given the clue to the subject who knows. It is the Sahrdaya 
or aesthete — who in his mirxoi-like heart receives the reflection of the poet’s 
intention. It is the cogniser or the subject. The events or ideas described 
in Bhavika are the objects. And they are mediate since Ihey belong either 
to the past or the future. What does then make them hine as if immediate? 
To this Ruyyaka replies that either the theme is inherently charming or even 
when it is not the poet’s pictorial style (Varnana) presents it so beautifully that 
it seems to live before our eyes. According to Bhamaha, the contributory 
causes to this are the presentation of z picturesque exalted and wonderful 
idea, the adaptability of the story to being presented on the stage or conveyed 
by gestures and a harmony of words.* To this list Dandin seems to add 
1. 2. szrsrfsTPrfw 3. 

(1) Artha or idea should be extremely striking (^Tc^^rf ) a.nd thj^t (2) they 
should be presented in a perspicuous style ( ). This> emphases 

on oi persipcuity of words by Bhamaha on 

by Dandin and on by XJdbhatahas led Ruyyaka to believe that 

Bhavika is essentially a description of such characteristics of an object which 
are given to it by the force of poetic style (Varnana) though he has not denied 
ibat even a " real ’ theme which is not poet’s creation or can 

come under Bhavika. From these observations it follows that the extremely 
stiiking ideas or events couched in besutiful woids help to make the objects 
as if immedia-ts. Jayara^tha — a commentator on Ruyyaka has laid a special 
emphasis on Ihe chaim of words and meanings — Vacyavacakaramaniyaka, 
According to him there will be no Bhavika if either the word ox the meaning 
is not beautiful or to borrow the terminology 

of Kuntaka and Parasara Bhatta are particularly desirable; strikingness of 
the idea and the charming effect of the words are the modus operand! for 
the presentlike representation of the objects. So far we have discussed the 
subject who knows and the objects that are known. Bhavana is the means. 
For normal perception we need the aid of. an organ of sense to perceive an 
object which should be in immediate vicinity of the perceptive sense. In 
bis ordinary perception the cognizer is conditioned by time and space and 
the law of cause and effect, an aesthete with the help of peculiar poetic power 
eaUed Bhavana raises himself above all these. Like a mystic the poet and 
aesthete with aesthetic susceptibility visualize as actually present before him 
a thing of the past or the future. Bhavana is the contemplative power innate 

4. (fN*) fflwr i 

cTFT Iff 1 1 ^ 
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in the poet and the reader. Percsptuality in Bhavika is thus the result of 
this Bhavana coming in contact with mediate yet woii<i“rful objects beautifully 
presented by the poet. 

Now we might discuss in what respect the poetic cognition of Bhavika 
differs from the consciousness that results from such, alankaras as 
stfdii'l'M'intd, and In both 

and there is a cognition of a thing which is not there but while in 

the former where one thmg is mistaken for another similar to it the cognition 
is erroneous and based on similarity, in latter the reader gets the vision of 
a thing exactly as it was or as it would be. Thus represents a 

mistaken identity and consequently the cognition thereof is erroneous; 
Bhavika gives immediate vision of med'ate and is not erroneous in its 
cognitive results. 

In Atisayokti the swallows up the e.g., in the 

Upamanas moon altogether takes in the the face. Hence Atisayokti 

is a consummated introsusception or Siddha Adhyavasaya. The process 
of Bhavika-cognltion has no 3TS?rHTtT when a thing of the past oi the future 
is \isualized; the reader is conscious of its pastness and the futurity. The 
past and future are invariably presented here in their relevant forms which 
avoids the element of or aT T ^Wed in the process or resultant cognition 

of Bhavika. 

When the poet presents to us a past or future thing as though it were 
present one is likely to mistake it for utpreksa of course, because the words 
51^, etc., are absent. But there is a fundamental difference 
between the two. Whereas in utpreksa there is introsusception in process of 
completion and is which like knowledge 

and the feelings of pleasure and pain is essentially an attribute of the self. 
But in Bhavika the immediacy is not the form of ?f vrT^^TT and thus it is not 
the exclusive attribute of the self because it has reference to the objects also 
which Bhavana makes to shine distinctly before the mind’s eye. 

P’dbhatahas put and in one group. Mammata describes 

immediately after Bhavika. Are they similar in any respect. ? 
The ^ in qsiarflm and the ideas in Bhavika must be striking to be poetical. 
But the strikingness of ideas is not an invariable sign of the signet — the im- 
mediacy. .B/icv/kc-consciousness is essentially characterized by the immediate 
vision of the mediate. This is like a mystic’s visualization of the objects 
of his own creation. A striking theme and an attractive style present the 
picture clearly but there is no invariable relation (poetic of course) between 
the two. Hence the cognition of Bhavika and Kavyalinga are different. 

The distinction of Bhavika-cognition from Svahhavokti and Rasavad 
will be of greater interest. Svahhavokti is a penpicture of such actions and 
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dispositions of an object which must be characteristic of it. The theme must 
be poetically striking and should bear testimony to the poet’s power of minute 
observation. No doubt, Svabhavokti is based on ‘ realism ’ yet none but 
a poet can effect it. The matter depicted should be Suksma which Ruyyaka 
interprets as 444-tf . It requires a poet’s power of observation to 

observe it in every detail — small or big. And further, it requires the poet’s 
power of expression to present the object with perfect vividness. Take an 
example of Svabhavokti: 




Here the picturesque presentation of the actions of a bee seems to dance 
before our eyes. An aesthete who has the faculty of self-identification with 
the events feels that this is so natural of a bee. Ruyyaka calls it 
Now so far-as perfect vividness is concerned svabhavokti and Bhavika resemble 
one another. But while the former is based on ‘ realism ’ the latter has a 
striking theme as its starting points and thus is the cognition of 

or ordinary objects possessed of subtle characteristics, the HTfqq? 
is essentially the cognition of strikingly wonderful or There is 

one more important point of difference between the two which we shall take 
up in the course of distinction of Bhavika from Rasavad. In both Rasvad 
and Bhavika what is described shines as if dancing before our eyes 
and in both there is an element of relish ( Beyond these there 
is no point of similarity between the two. Rasavad has Rati etc,, which 
are particular mental states as its content and these are evolved by appropriate 
vibhavas etc. Bhavika describes events or ideas and does not have the particular 
mental states as its content. This, then is the difference in respect of the content. 
From Rasavad, Bhavika differs in respect of the form of cognition too. Rasavad 
implies the presentation of that Rasa which happens to be subordinate to 
another Rasa. In this cognition, neither there is any reference to the temporal 
and spatial distinctions nor the cognized is known to be different from the 
cognition. This is in the words of Ruyyaka ycfVfk as distinct from 

in Bhavika. This imiversalized cognition is the result of V< 

or the correspondence of heart to the aesthetic object. And the form of 
cognition can be represented simply as ‘ I ’ or This is like the experience 

at the state of or supra-monism where * this ’ merges into ‘I.’ Thus 

while the cognition of Rasavad involves no distinctions, that of Bhavika does. 
Bhavika-cognition refers to the past and the future. Here the cognizer is 
conscious of the distinctions of the subject, object and the process of knowledge 
although he regatds them essentially non-different. The Bhavika-cognition 
can be represented as ‘I know this’ Here also *1’ is the sub- 

stratum of the ‘ this % because ultimately * this ’ or is the manifestation 
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of ‘ I ’ or to be explicit Bhavika represents the objective apprehension 
of the e^'eJ^ts which arc poet’s creation and therefore ultimately rest in the 
poet. Ruvyaka calls it Urflfd which his commentator Jayaratha 

explains as ‘ srPTPftflf SRftf?r.’ This cognition resembles 

the experience of the subjects who belong to the Isvara category of Saiva 
system and who are technically called vidyeswaras. It follows from this that 
speaking m philosophical terms of Saivamonism, Ra=avad apprehends or 
cognizes ’ I vividly represents ‘this’ and Bhavika is the cognition 

of ‘ I this ’ or perhaps evenly balanced. The following example 

aptly illustrates the Bhavika 

Here Ditsyanta narrates to his companion Vidusaka the love-sweet actions 
of his cherished one. Such as, the foot being pricked by Darbha sprouts. The 
event is past but Dusyanta's emotionally ornate representation makes them 
li\e again. I'idusaka's reaction to it is quite appropriate. 

Here the use of (I perceive) is very significant. It represents the 

form of cogmtion that arises from the vivid description of the past and the 
future. 
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VALMIKI AND THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 

BY 

K. S. N. BRAHMAM, b.a., b.l.. 

Advocate, Visakhapatnam. 

I, The Sanskrit term ‘ Kavi * changed its meaning in course of time as 
another similar word ‘ Vates ’ did. Speaking of the latter term and its signi- 
fication through the process of development Carlyle^ says, “ We take him 
(i.e., Vates) first for a God, then for one God inspired; and now in the next 
stage of it, his most miraculous word gains from us only the recognition that 
he is a poet.” Similar changes took place in the denotation of the word 
‘ Kavi ’ as well. It stood for God himself in cases like Bhagavad Gita . viii-9^ 
but represented only a sage in instances such as Katha Upanishad III. 14® 
and finally fixed itself in the general usage as a name for a Poet. All these 
three probably are derived from the same definition of the term ‘ Kavayah 
Kranta Darsinah.’ It stood for the All-seeing God and gradually extended 
to the Far-seeing sage and then finally to the Better-seeing poet. At that 
stage, the derivation got a second line of defence from the root ‘ Kavi ’ i.e. 
to describe and thus fixed the term firmly in the denotation of a poet who 
is one who saw deep ‘ into the inmost heart of the thing, detected the inmost 
mystery of it and described the experience in words in such a way as to 
infect® the hearers. Hemachandra® quotes the following stanzas as from 
Bhatta Tauta to the same effect: 

W 'rfScT: I 

1. ‘ Hero as a poet.’ 

2. 45 [4 iRidi ^ M W +1 I 

tf'M M I 4 uf 11 

3. ^3%^ STTW trr^T ^ 

4 ^ 1 % (^. ^.) 

4. Carlyle’s ‘ Hero as a poet.’ 

5. ‘ Art is a human activity consisting in this, that one man consciously by means of external 
signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived through, and that others are infected 
by these feelings and also experience them; ’ Tolstoy’s ‘ What is Art.’ Poet is an Artist 
in words. 

6. In his ‘Kavyanusasana' ref. Kane’s 'History of Sanskrit Poetics'' 1951. Ed. P. 211. 
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fncM*'-*4 1 Pi : I 

JTrt%?fT ^r^HT 5ft% ST epifsTT M’ 


II. Valmtki was, thus, the First Poet and poetry started with the well 
known stanza which issued forth spontaneously from his heart when he was 
completely possessed by the emotion of sorrow (Soka) ; it ran as follows : 


sn fsT^ Ft: Trm: i 


The whole scene of the origin of poetry was described very graphically and 
beautifully in chapter II of the Balakanda of Valmiki. Valmiki, one 
day asked Narada, the World traveller, if tliere was in the World at that time® 
any man® who was reaUy great and noble. Thereupon JVhraifa narrated the 
story of Rama who had by then endured all his suffe rin gs and came out trium- 
phant in the ordeal of life and was 'xuling his country in peace, prosperity 
and tranquility.^® There ends the first chapter and the.second chapter presents 
before us Valmiki, who was very much impressed by ihe story, leaving for 
ablution, after the departure of Narada^ in solemn silence, probably con- 
templating^ upon the sublime theme which, was reflecting in his clear licart^ 
with ever increasing brilhance. He readied the Tamasa river and looked 
at its stni and clear waters, as clear as a pure heart, and pointed it out to his 
sishya who followed him. He took the garments from his hands, still in 
silence (Niyatendriyah-2. 8), and probably wearing them glanced at the wide 
green garden around. He saw there a couple of birds flying about unafra-'d 
and in full freedom making sweet and melodious notes. The green scenery 
the sweet notes and the clear waters conjured up a beautiful sight which vibrated 
m unison with his serene mmd and melted into one smgle harmony, only to 
suddenly broken by the cruel arrow of tlie wicked hunter. In an instant 
the male bird fefi down and was fluttering in blood, the female spouse was 


7. 


Otae who i® a Rishi is not called a ‘ Kavi ’ and one becomes a ‘ Rishi ’by insight 
IS the de^on of the essence of a thing and on account of such insLh^aSne 


S* Bala i.2. 
9, Bakt 1.5. 


10 , 


II. 
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^ -WJ' 1.89 and Brahmalokam J^rayasj^ati. Bala 

--y -ean either a silent one 
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hovering above it with: shrieks of agony. What a contrast, the scene was 
abruptly cliang~d from the ethereal sky to the dusty ground, the green foliage 
was replaced by the horrible blood and the melodious notes turned into piteous 
shrieks. It was all- before his very eye,^^ and gave a rude shock to the mind 
of the Seer which was enjoying all the while a trance-like state. It was a 
challenge. ValmeeJci took it up, realised the sorrow of the female bird (Karuna 
vedivat SL 14) and involuntarily sympathized with it (Risher dharmatmanas 
tasya Karunyam samapadyata si. 13. Here ‘ dharmatmanah ’ signifies ‘ sarna- 
nadharmatva ’). And that very sympathy flowed out m the form of sloka^^ 
Then it was that he became a Poet3^ 

III. Dr, Kunhan Raja writing about this situation in the Andhra Uni- 
versity College Magazine of the year 1956 — 57 says “ This verse is one of the 
most frequently quoted ones in Sanskrit literary criticism; all repeat the verse 
and say that pity^and remorse flowed out of the poet in the form, of the poetry. 
I have not seem an analysis and critical examination of the situation described 
herein any place where the- point’ has been. raised. I- have asked many people 
who are ardent admirers and students of the. Ramayana. I have not been 
able to get any answer, to say nothing of a satisfactory explanation; All 
say the same thing that is seen in all the books.’’ I have quoted this in extenso 
only to show the Doctor’s way of approach. Anandevardhana alluded to 
this situation in his ^ Dhwanyaloka^ and thereafter Rajasekharar referred to 
it in his * KavyamimamsaJ' Abhinavagupta in his ‘ Lochana ’ did really 
analyse and critically examine the situation. In view of the statement of 
Rajasekhara which conflicts with the Ramayana^ itself an incorrect reading 
was carried into the Lochana and two different lines of explanatioii wem 
started; one on the basis of Rajasekhara and the other on the basis of Ramayana, 
as for instance that of Sri Kane in his ‘ History of Sanskrit poetics,’ that of 
Sri Mahadeva Sastri in his notes to the Chowkhamba Ed. of ‘the Dhawnya- 
lokaj that of Sn Badarinadha Sarma in his Deedhiti conimentary on "^Dhwanya- 
Foka ’ and that of Sri Vedala Tiruvengatachari in his preface to^ his Telugu 
•translation of ‘ the Dhwanyaloku.'^ Besides these, the Govindarajeeya and 

13. Tasya pasyatah. Bed. 2.113. ftobably flifir desexiption of the bird there as ‘ Dvijam * 

in SI. 13 is also si gnifi cant in that it gives ‘ samcmadharmatva ’ to Vedmeeki who 
is also called ‘ Dvijah ’ in SI. 14. That is, * Sahrudayatva — Samanahrudayatva ’ which 
is the primary condition for any appreciation. Locana on Dhw. L 4. Vr. ‘ Sahni- 

daya hrudaya samvada balatat etc.’ 

14. Brahma says* later on in the^ jgame ch. * Pravritteyam Saiasvatee’ SI. 31 Ptavritta* — 

(Govindarajeeya vyakhyd). See also Champu Ramayana Bala 6 — 'NissasaraSax^yuteent 

1 5. Fte was called:* Mtihaprag-jfyak-*^ in SQ. 1-Tand Aanaankosa reads ‘ the 

synonyms for ‘ Kavi.’ 
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Tilaka vyakhyas on the Ramayana itself had something to say on this.^® Inspite 
of all these if it is to be said that no analj^is or critical examination of this 
situation was ever made, I feel thattheremust be something wrong somewhere. 


IV. The 1st chapter of ‘ Dhwanyaloka ’ starts the theory that Dhwani 
is the soul of poetry (in Karika-V) distinguishes the meaning into two types, 
one that is expressed (which includes the indicated as well) and the other that 
is suggested, (Karika-2) says that th various types of the expressed meaning 
such as the simile etc., are already elucidated by others and therefore are 
not treated of by him, (Karika-3), informs that the suggestion is different from 
them as the beauty of a damsel is distinct from the various limbs and that 
it is to be found only in the words of great poets {Karika-A') and concludes 
by saying that meaning alone is the soul of poetry adding that the sorrow 
of the First Poet arising from the separation of the couple of the Kraunca 
birds transformed itself into the Sloka (^Karika-S^’’). Then the Vritti thereon 
runs as follows — " ^rvuei i^ui ; ^ I 

‘iPtuici: I I ^ 

srran^TTcT ” Of this the underlined portion of the Vritti is the 
one with which we are now concerned. This is the reading of the Chaw- 
khamba Edition of 1940. The Nimayasagar Edition gives the reading ‘ Sanni- 
hita for Nihata. Nihata means severely hit or shot down and Sannihita 
means nearby. ‘ The Lochana ’ on that portion reads^® — 


I 

iLocana page 27, 28 Nimayasagar a Ed. 1928). 


pe whole of the relevant portion of ‘the Lochana’ has been extracted 
Imre because it contains not only an analysis and critical examination of 
the situation and an explanation quite satisfactory to all rational enquiry 
and completely fitting in with the Rasa Theory, but also the seeds of the 
subsequent tangle of controversies. Before we try to unravel them we must 
have this whole passage before us for easy reference hereafter 


V. y^ndavardhana flourished about A .D. 850 and Abhinavagupta 
about A. p. 1000. In between them came Rajasekhara who was assigned 
p about A. D. 900.« He says about the middle of the Ch. 3 of his ‘ K^ya- 


16 . 


17 . 

18 . 
19 . 


- cw. Ba. 
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mimamsa'' — ^ by Saraswati) 

» fn M I ^ l etc.^^ The Editors 
of ‘the Kavyarnimamsa’ in the Gaekwad Oriental Series Ed- 1934 as well as 
Sri Kane m his ‘ History of Sanskrit poetics ’ notice the deviation made by 
Rajasekhara here from the original Ramayana text according to which it was 
the male bird that was killed and it was the female bird that cried. 

VI. Sri Kane argues^^ for the position of Rajasekhara for the reasons 
that it suggests the story of Rama, Sita’s abduction being something amounting 
to her being dead to him and his consequent lamentations and that the wording 
‘ Sannihita ’ of the vritti and ‘ Sahacareehananodbhutena ’ of ‘ the Locana ’ 
also supports it. Sri Mahadeva Sastri in a foot note in the Chawkhamba 
Edn. of ‘ the Dhwanyaloka ’ points out that ‘ Nihata ’ is the reading that is 
generally found in the copies and accepts it but on the strength of Saha- 
careehananodhhutena ’ and ^ Nihata Sahacaree etc.’ supports the killing of 
the female bird corresponding with the abduction of Sita in the main story 
as does Sri Kane. Sri Vedala Tiruvengatachari accepts the reading ‘ Sannihita ’ 
on the basis of the statement of Ramayana * Tasya Pasyatah ’ (before his 
very eye Bal. 2. 10), but corrects ^ the Lochana ’ as * Sahacarahananodbhutena ’ 
and makes it agree with the text of Ramayana. Sri Badareenadha Sarma 
in his Deedhiti commentary (Chawkhamba ed. of 1937) reads tlie Vritti as 
‘ Nihata sahacara Viraha Katara Krauncya Kranda janitah to bring it into 
complete agreement with the Ramayana but Sri Tiruvengalachari adjuts it 
without any alteration by explaining the samasa as ^Viraha Katara Krauncam 
prati (Kraimcyah) akrandanarrC i.e. the cry of the (jfemale bird) for the male 
bird which was despairing at the separation. This explanation is quite alright 
as it is in full agreement with the Ramayana text as well as the spirit of hhe 
Lochana.’ ^ The stanza of Valmeeki himself definitely points out that the male 
bird which was killed was blind with passion {Kama mohitam. S.l 15). This 
is further supported by the Bhoja’s ‘Ramayana Champu’ as is pointed Out 
by Sri Badarinadha Sarma. If it was killed when its passion as yet was not 
satisfied it would naturally be very much despaired at the unexpected separation. 
And then ‘ the Locana ’ itself indicates the proper division of the samasa 
when it says ‘ Nihata sahacareeti vihhava uktah. Akrandita sabdenanuhhavah. 

‘ Iti ’ stands for the rest of the words ending with ‘ Kraunca ^ as ‘ Akrandita ’ 

20. Seeing the Male Kraunca whose female spouse was severely hit (shot down) by the 

Nishada and who was piteously crying etc. 

21. a-fHTti, i 

'5iWT <5 <fH -H 44 ") wirr; 1 1 

>TTErf f fwr 1 1 Baia 2. 10, 11. 

22 . ‘ History of Sanskrit Poetics ’ 1951 Ed. P. 349 F. N. 

23. Bala. 6. 
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starts' the next sentence. In view of this we must accept that there crept 
into the earlier portion of ‘the^ Lochana an: erroneous reading in the form 
of ‘ Sahacareehanana ’ for ‘ Sahacarahancma.^ 


VU. Then let us see which of the two readings, namely, ‘Nihata’ and 
‘ Sannihita ’ is appropriate. As already stated above Sri Mahadeva Sastri 
pomted out that ‘ Nihata ’ is the reading generally found in the copies. Apart 
from that there are other reasons also for its acceptance. If we accept ‘ Sanni- 
hita * there will be no wmd in the Vritti or even in the Karika to correspond 
to the words ‘ hanana" and " nihata.'^ used in ‘ the Locana.’^ The Ramayana 
also says ^ Bharya tu nihatam drustvar ruraya Kdrtmam giram’ (Bala. 2, 11) 
and ‘ Tada tu tarn dvijam drustva nishedanarnipatitam etc.* (si. 13). The cursing 
sloka itself uses the word ‘ AvadheekJ* Besides all these one very important 
fact may be noticed here. Anandavardhana says that Valmiki felt Karuna 
att the situation, but not Snmgara, Saka is the sthayibhava of Karuna whereas 
Rati is the Sthayi of Srtmgara: In Vtpralambha form, Srungara may resemble 
Karima to a certain extent but still is easily distinguishable as it is ‘ sapeksha 
bha\a whereas soka is nirapekshabhavaJ* Efowever long or severe the 
separation may be it would give rise only to Rati as long as the possibility 
of reunion is not negated. Thus the only word is the Vritti that definitely 
marks out the feeling that is generated to be Soka and not Rati is ' Nihata: 
mea ning of ‘ the Locana * which runs — ^ H 

etc: So it is quite definite that the reading ^ Nihata^ is most appropriate, 
and the passage in the Vritti as so read would mean that the sorrow felt by 
Valmiki at the wailing of the female bird for the male bird which is shot 
do^Ti and is despaired at the separation has transformed itself into the poetic 
utterance that emerged spontaneously. It is real poetry as being a “ sponta- 
neous overflow of powerful feelmg/^ 


Vm. But tliBn tow are we to recondle it with the maia story if recon- 
ciliation IS at aU necessary. Sri Madhusudana Mista in the course of his 

TOmmentary on ‘the Kavyamimamsa' (Chawkhamba Ed. of 1934) says 

R^ma eva nishada rupena pasyato muneh puratas tom anadrutya 

Sfed iithe gnisB at Nishada 

kihed the Kramca a kind of rak-shasa befcne the eyes of Valmiki. Sri Badari- 

nadha Sauna also says in his ^ Deedhi ti: commentary- on ‘ Dhwanyaloka,’ 

Sahacarahammodbhutena etc. and NihatasaJmcawetL Vibha^ ufctah. 

Wordsworth— -in the prefance to the ‘ Lyrical » 

Also wmpare ‘ the Loama '-Akrutakatayaiva^^sa^t Samucita sabdacchando vruttadi 
myantnta dokarupatam Already- <Bro«d:in «temo abaveT^T^Zr - 
purna faimbho-ccggfaavgf cittavriaimshya3tda.svahhm,n . f,. ^ P ri 

Tilaka Vyakhya quotes from Skanda 
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25 . 


26 . 
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that this incident corrfispands 'with theJkiliing of Pavana.^ The text of llama- 
yana itself supports this concl usio n as it calls itself ‘ ^dghuvaracaritam ’ or 
‘ I>asasirasasca Vadham'* (Bala, j 2, 43). .Besides this Govmdaraja in his com- 
mentary on Ramayana identifies Rama with " Nishada ’ but only read-just 
by detaching it from the verb "^jigamah ’ and^adding it at the be gi n n ing 
of the word ' Nishada ’ to make a compound of both reading Jidanishada ’ 
to mean, accordotg to Jiim, the Abode of Tjakfirhirri (Rakskminivasa). But 
anyway a readmg of the passage oif ‘the J>hwartyaloka'* would show that 
according to Anandavardhana the principal Aeme here is Rasadhvani in the 
form of Karuna and not Vasludh\am in the form of a suggestion of the story 
of Rama nor even Alankaradhvard such as a suggestion of Sleshalankara, 
If that is accepted there will be no need for any attempt to ‘ reconcile.’ 


IX. Regarding this stanza the Doctor’s dilemma is this: “ The verse 
as it stands is uttered to the hunter who perpetrated that heinous crime from 
the point of view of a poet. As for the hunter himseH', he was following his 
profession. It is as meaningless to condemn a. hunter for hunting, as it is 
to condemn modern science that deals with material phenomena for being 
materialistic. So, on the face of it, what is .found in the verse is a misplaced 
irascibility and not an effusion of poetic imagination. If what is prominent 
in the verse were pity and remorse, the object of such pity and remorse is 
the female bird that had been bereaved, and what is appropriate in the con- 
text is the utterance of some words of condolence, some elegy, and that must 
be addressed to the female bird.” Diagnosing such an element of imsoimdness 
here, which does not, of course, really exist, the Doctor starts to cure it hy 
recommending a sort of psychological treatment by way of a change of out- 
look. He, propoimds his new theory that the sloka was addressed to the 
female bird itself though it looks as if addressed to the hunter and concludes 
by saying “ Thus what is said is one thing and what is understood is another 
thing; and this is what is called suggestion.” Of course it is a grand theory 
of ‘ suggestion ’! But the context on which he relies for taking the stanza 
as addressed to the female bird is never .so understood by anybody nor can 
it lead to such a conclusion. The Ramayana Bala 2. 14 runs thus — 


era: 


I 




Here ‘ Kraimceem ’ is the object of fhe verb ‘ izisamya ’ 
it means ‘ beholding the crying Kraimci etc. 


but not ‘ abraveet 


X. Now, we shall see if there is anyxeal difficriilty to'be solved. ‘TDhwanya- 
loka ’ establishes the ‘ suggestion ’ in Marika 4 of Ch. 1 and concludes by 
saying that it is the soul of j>oetry (JKjavyasyatma sa evardhah) in JCarika 5. 
This is the, Siddhanta which is proposed in the form of a Pratijnain Karika 1. 
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The rest of the Karika 5 refers to another important fact. It says that Soka 
has transformed into Sloka. This is the process by which emotion transforms 
into the verbal expression, it is the emergence of poetry; wliereas the appre- 
ciation of poetry is a counter process by which the verbal expiression rekindles 
the emotion in the audience. The one is a poet and the other is a Sahrudaya. 
Bhatta Tauta, the Guru of Abhinava Gupta, is credited with the statement 
that the poet, the hero and the hearer have a similar experience.®® Unless 
the mind is similarly attuned it cannot vibrate in sympathy with the presented. 
Read the last sentence of the passage from ‘The Locana’ given in full above®® 
and the use of the word ‘ Samvada ’ generally is describing Kasasvada. This 
IS what is hinted at by the great poet Kalidasa when he said : 




(Ab. Sak. V. 2). 


Thus the poet as well as the hearer must have latent propensities in them for 
similar feelmgs and emotions if they are to be affected by them when presented 
OT represented. But the difference between a poet and a sahrudaya lies in 
this, namely, that the poet is susceptible to the situations presented that is 
to say actuaUy present; whereas the Sohrudaya cannot react unless the situations 
are represented m a modified form with a re-arranged focus. In other words 
a poet can take the suggestion from even raw Loukika incidents but a Sahrudaya 
requnes an ^a^a transformation of the situation before he can appreciate 

opposed to an artistic 

The by Abhinava Oupta in his ‘Locana.’ 

its spouse shot down and was agonising at the separation with 

which aLXed th^ ““J bird was the 

pot imoluntanly, when the Poet was absorbed in his emotional frenzv in 

hhni&To™’Lrr^o«r“ 

“■ sSri::? ^ 

oi me massage horn santaptasyaishadaseti—f Lochand 
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Daksa Sivasahasranama Stotra is a part of Santiparva (M. B. Ch. 284). 
Its 1008 verses^ cover 136 verses.^ One verse (No. 68) refers to the 
promise of Bhisma to recite these names to Yudhisthira. 113 verses are devoted 
to these one thousand epithets®). 7 verses are devoted to the remarks of appea- 
sed Siva^ and 2 verses, viz., 181 and 191 refer to the appearance and the dis- 
appearance of Siva respectively. The ejBBcacy of this Stotra is described 
in 12 verses, viz., 192 — ^203. 

It is believed that Daksa performed a sacrifice® for Visnu^ in which all 
deities'^ except Siva were invited®. Instigated by Uma^ Siva sent Virabhadra}^ 
assisted by Bhadrakali.^^ and others,^® who destroyed it^®. According to 
other sources Siva^s first wife Sati proceeded to her father’s home on this 
occasion against the advice of her husband. Daksa ill-treated her and abused 
her lord in her presence. Incensed at this bad taste on the part of her father, 
she gave up her life there and then^^ after invoking the wrath of Siva to des- 
troy this sacrifice^®. On learning about this mishap Siva'^s followers des- 


N.B. — Citations in verse numbers (i.e., 10, 100 etc.,) only are taken from Ch. 204 of Sand 
Parvam, Mahabharata (Gita Press edition.) 

1. verse 66. 

2. verses 68 — 203. This stotra with some slight variations is found in Brahma 
Purana Ch, 40 verses 2 — 100. 

3. verses 69 — 180. 

4. verses 182 — 190. 

5. verse 3. The Mahabharata version of this story is found in Brahma Purana also 
(See Sanksipta Brahma Purana: Gita Press edn. pp. 336 — 38). 

6- verse 6. 

7. verses 4 — 11. 

8. verses 20 — ^21. 

9. verses 23, 27. 

10. cf verse 53; Bhagavata Purana (Gita Press edi.), IV/5/2-4. 

11. cf. verse 54. 

12. cf. verse 37. 

13. verses 40—48. See also Drona Parvam 202/53. 

14. Bhagavata Part IV Chapters 2-3. 

15. Sanksipta Padma Purana (Gita Press edi.) p. 54, 
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troyed the sacrifice.^®. God Savita lost his ann,i’ Piisa his teeth^s-, Bhaga 
his eyes^® and Bhrgu his moustaches and heard.®® The sacrifice assumed 
the form of a deer and ran to and fro for safety®^ till it lodged itself in the 
belly of dead Sati.^^ To propitiate Siva, Daksa sang the prayer under study 
and succeeded in appeasing his son-in-law. 


Time of the Stotra 

As the evolution of the Saivaite mythology has not been yet studied and 
the time of its various links is not yet to be fixed, the exploits of Siva men- 
tioned in this Stotra cannot help us in any way for determining its time. So 
we have to depend on clues other than those which refer to Siva-Lila. They are 

(a) the absence of any association of crescent with Siva; 

(b) the absence of any phallic attribute with reference to Siva: 

(c) the reference to Krsna and his childhood 

{a) As already pointed out by me elsewhere no crescent-adorned an- 
thropomorphic or aniconic representation of Siva of the period earlier than 
V cen. A. D. has yet been discovered. Crescent has been found on Siva’s 
images after V cen. A. D. So the Stotra in hand which does not refer to 
crescent as the crown of Siva’s matted locks should belong to the period earlier 
than V cen. A. D. 


(b) It is well-known that Siva-lingam (baetylic stones) and Sisnalingam 
(phallic stones) simply co-existed in Indus Valley civilization days; they had 
not coalesed into each other by that time. The concept of a luminous fire- 
pillar emerging between quarrelhng Visnu and Brahma was th^ first step in 
the direction of the phallisization of the Siva-lingam, i.e., to merge the Siva- 
lingam into Sisna-lingam. Next came Skanda Parana wherein Siva was des- 
cribed as ‘ one who rested on the upper end of a bamboo stick.”®® This 
is but one step to Siva being described outright as ‘ Phallus.’ The Saivaite 
pillar of Candragupta Vikramaditya at Mathura bearing trident on its upper 
end, according to me, is prior to Skanda P. in time. The fixe-pillar concept 
of Siva is found in the reliefs of Dasavatara (cave) Temple and Kailasa Temple, 
Ellora. They, according to me, belong to the II quarter and the III quarter 


16 . p. 55; Bhagavata IV/5/14-24. 

17. Sauptika Parvam 15/22. 

18. Drona p. 202/59; Sauptika p. 18/16. See also verse 143. 

19. Drona p. 202.'47; Hanvamsa: III/32/24. 

20. Bhagavata, IV/5/19. 


21. Sauptika p. 18/13; Harivamsa: ni/32/24. 

tr Parana (Ch. 17) quoted in Journal Oriental Research, Madras XII/4/344 

Isolds that the sacrifice ran for protection 

»use oi a deer, who fixed it m the sky and to this day it stands as a constellation in 

day Canute Ln^^h^'ty 

23. Sankshipta Skanda Purana (Gita Press edi.), p. 798. 
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of III cen. A. D. respectively.^ So the absence of any reference to Siva as 
‘ fire-pillar ’ in this Stotra suggests that its time should be fixed somewhere 
before III cen. A. E>. 

(c) Out of the deities included in the list of the ten-incamations of Visnu^ 
only Krsna is referred to in this Stotra as Govinda.^^ And again, all these refe- 
rences speak about the activities of Balagovinda only. In Dasavatara and 
Kailasa are found reliefs depicting the scenes of Govardhana-lifting^® and 
Kaliya Defeat^’^ only. In other words, both these monuments depict Bata-- 
govinda^s ‘ lilas ’ only. However, in both these buildings three other incar- 
nations of Visnu^ viz., Varaha, Nrsimha and Vamana are also found. Though 
the story of Ramayana without Uttarakanda is carved in 8 registers on the 
western side of the plinth of Kailasa, Rama is depticed only as devotee of 
Siva^^^ not as an incarnation of Visnu. Rama was deified and included in 
the list of the incarnations of Visnu in the beginning of IV cen. A, D.,®® Vamana 
in the beginning of III or the end of II cen. A. D., Nrsimha in the first half 
of II or the second half of I cen. A. E). and Varaha in the first half of I cen. 
A. D. or the second half of I cen. B. Though Krsna is referred to in 

ArthsL-sastra,^^ 1 feel he would have been accepted as an incarnation of Visnu 
in or about II cen. B. C. The absence of any reference to Varaha and the 
presence of Krsna in this Stotra suggests that it might have been composed 
in the period before II half of I cen. B. C. preferably either about the end 
of n or the beginning of I cen. B. C. 

Analysis of the epithets: — 

The epithets used in this Stotra can be broadly classified under the follow- 
ing groups, viz., 

(a) General; 

ib) Specifically descriptive of Sivds person; and 

(c) Those referring to Krsna and Brahma. 

In their turn each group can be subdivided in several items. 

Group A: General 

(1) Those which can be explained in the light of Kcrfantfc philosophy : — 

Sarvamavrta (71); Sarva (77); Nitya (77); Sarvaya (84); Sarvabhaksaya 
(84); Sarvabhutantaratma (84); Pancalaya (98); Satya (145); Dhruva (145), etc. 

24. Tiwari, op. cit., p. 19. 

25. verse 151. 

26. Kailasa Temple, Northern Verandah: from east to west, Relief No. 6. Basavatara 
Northern verandah: from east to west. Relief No. 1. 

27. Kailasa Temple, Northern verandah: from east to west, Relief No. 10. 

28. Kailasa Temple, Southern verandah: from west to east, Relief No. 10. 

29. Tiwari, op. cit., p. 14, 

30. Tiwari: Garuda Purarsa — Mythological Study (Poona Orientalist, XXIII./3— 4/36- 

31 . Arthasastra Bk. XIV Ch- 3. 
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(2) Those which refer to the (a) Vedas and the (b) Vedic gods: 

(a) Sama (120); Yajur (121); Rg (121); Caturveda (141) 

(b) Rudra (77, 97); Surya (81); Suryamala (81); Meghavrta (115); Pavana 
(116); Indra (132); Yama (132); Varuna (132); Kubera (132); Agni (132); 
Citrabhanu (132); Maruprati (155); Sakra (157). 

(3) Those which speak of the sacrifice, its rituals and accesories : Hotro 

(85, 133); Mantra (85), Huta (101); Prahuta (101); Yagnavaha (102); Sat 
Karmatusta (106); Trikarmnnirata (106); Ghusasya (107); Ahuti (121); Gayatri 
(130); Onkara (132); Hota (133); Homya (133); Huta (133); Caturhotra- 
pravartaka (141); Svaha (144); Svadha (144); Vasta (144); Namaskara (144); 
Diksita (147). v 

(4) General epithets applicable to any (or all) deity (deities);— 

(a) Position 

Varistha (94); Varaya (94); Jyestha (89); Srestha (89) 

(b) Nature 


96)-,Santa (96); Santatama (96); Ksudralubdha (97); Samasama 
Taraya (lQ\y, Ksanta 0-41) 

(c) Size 


Panipadanta (70); Sarvatoksisiromukha (70); Sarvatah Ksrutim 
(71); Sarvamavrtya (71); Mahamurti (74); Samudramharasannitha (74). 

(d) Might 

r'-u (79, 143), Ugra (90), Vibhisona (91), Bhisma (91) Ghorarupa (96), 

^°j’‘^‘^Shata (111), Sarvaghna (112), Mahabala (113), 
CAetra (127) Bhetta (127), Praharta (127), Kali (138), Candadhara (150), 
Andanasana (155). 

(e) Function 

(lOO). Tarak^ (101. 104), 

(f) Liberality 

Varadaya (94), Varatixarada (94), Samvibhagapriya (97), Sarvada (112) 
Those which refer to (a) Time, (b) Directions, and (c) Planets and 
n ORi bodies: (93), Pacapaca (93), ChayayatapaL (95) Ksana 

^“5, 147), Samva^ara (123) Rtu n 23^ 

(141).^ ’ ^ ^ ■Suryacandragrabana (132), Caturyuga 

12% Kala (129. 

(b) Isana (111), Disa (174), Vidisa (174). 
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(^c) Rahu (32, 168), Taralcamaya (1444), Bhur Bhuva Sva etc., (146), 
Sampravartaka (147). 

(6) Those which refer to Samkhya philosophy and its originator: — 
Samkhya (120), Samkhya Mukhya (109), Samkhya Pravartaka (109) 

(7) Those which refer to (a) age and {b) sex: — 

(a) Bala (157), Yuva (157), Sthavira (157) 

(Z») Stri (157, Purtisa (157), Napunsaka (157) 

(8) Those which refer to Varnas : — 

Brahmana (122), Ksatriya (122), Vaisya (122), Siidra (122). 

By corollary, Siva is also called Caturksamyaneta (141), Caturvarnyakara 
(141) 

(9) Those which refer to (a) Flora and (b) Fauna: — 

(a) Kakuda (124), Latapallava (128), Vrksyamula (172), Valya (129), 
Pttspaprada (129), Phala (129), Ausadha (129) 
ib) Acqatic creatures: — 

Matsya (138), Jalacara (138), Jalya (138) 

(c) Birds 
Saktmi (149) 

(d) Animals 
Pasu (129), Sasa (153) 

(e) Snakes 

Ananta (124), Sesanaga (149), Nagendra (157). 

(10) Those which refer to (a) animate and (6) inanimate objects (not 
included in item 9) 

{a) Svedaja (16 116), Jarayuja (116), Andaja (116), Udbhija (116). 

By corollary, Siva is called Caracarasvasrasta (118), Pratiharta (118). 
(Jb) River 

Tata (102, 173), Tatya (102), Tatanampati (102), Ganga (128), Sarita (128), 
Sara (129), Nadi (172); 

Ocean 

Ksirasagara (124), Samudra (128, 172), Mahodadhi (159). 

Mountain 

Parvata (172), Guha (172), Kantara (172) 

Jungle 

Gahana (172) 

(11) Those which refer to (a) Stable, (b) Road; (c) House, {d) Garden: — 
Stable: — Gostha (172), Hastasala (173), Asvasala (173), Svasala (173); 
Road 

Catuspatha (173), Rathya (173), Catvara (173) 

House 

Jirnalaya (173) 

Garden 

Jimodyana (173) 
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(12) Miscellaneous: 

(^^) Those which refer to bodily gases: — 

Prana (135), Apana (135), Samana (135), Udana (135), Vyana (135). 

(b) Those which refer to bodily functions : — 

Unmesa (136), Nimesa (136), Ksuta (136), Jrmbhi (136). 

(c) Those which refer to food and its consumption: — 

Annadaya (103), Annapati (103), Annabhimja (103), Anna (116), Annadah 
(116), Annayuga (116), Annasrasta (116), Pakta (116), Pakkabhuka (116), 
Anala (116). 

{d) Those which refer to famine : — 

Akala (138), Atikala (138), Duskala (138) 

Group B 

Those epithets which specifically describe the home, person, personality, 
garments, garlands, adornment, etc., of Siva fall under the following headings 

(I) Those which describe Sivd*s residence : — 

Sahastradhmataghantaya (99), Girivrksalaya (100), Girisa (142), Pimdarika- 
vanalaya (154). 

Because of his residence in mountains or jungles, Siva is described as 
Yogi:— 

Bhimavratadhara (90, 91) Krsa (86, 108), Krsanga (86), Virakta (95), 
Bhavanaya (95), Aghoratama (96), Danta{\0T)^ Jirnanga{\l4), Taponitva (114), 
Gudhavrata (144), Guhyatapa (144), Tapa (145), Brahmacari (145), Yanvinin^ 
dr a (164), Jitasvasa (164). 

As Siva is also represented as Kving in a lotus-pond, he is also represented 
as a householder: — 

Rakta (95), Ambikanatha (111). 

By corollary, the sexual potency of Siva is described as : — 

Kama (112), Kamada (112), Kelikelah (138). 

The destruction of Kamadeva is also referred to: — 

Kamaghna (138). 

(II) Description of Sivd*s person : — 

Head 

Trisirsaya (78), Ekasirsne (97), Sahastra Sirsaya (103). 

Ganga is associated with his locks : — 

Tarangankitakesa (106), 

Gangatoyaadrimurdha (115) 

Hair 

Trijata (78), Urdvakesa (SO), Hiranyacuda (83), JatUa (87, 165), Munja- 
kesa (106), Diplasuryagnijatila (114), Suciroma (137). 

Face 

Nandimukha (148), Bhimamukha (148), Sumukha (148), Durmukha (148), 
Amukha (148), Coturmukha (149), Bahumukha (149), Visvatomukha (158)’ 
Harismasru (137). 

Eyes 
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Sahastraksa (70), Virupaksa (lQ), Tryaksa (70), Tryambaka (78, (111, 
155), Tridetra (97), Sahasranayana (104), Svetapingalanetra (108), Pundiraksa 
(154), Candraditaucaksu (158). 

Ears 

Samakarna (79) 

Nose 

Krsanasa (86) 

Teeth 

Urdvadantra (80), Danstri (92), Mahadart^tra (139), Jirnadanstra (157) 
Tongue 

Satojivha (72), Khadgajivha (92) 

Neck 

Nilagriva (80) 

Shoulders 
VrsaskandhcL (82) 

Hands 

Dasabahu (90), Mahabahu (113) 

Stomach 

Satodara (72), Lambodara (165) 

Feet 

Ekapada (97), Sahasracarana (103). 

(III) Colour of Sivds Person : — 

SiJcla (80), Vtlohita (80), Dhumra (80), Sztanga (98), Balarkavarna (104), 
Krsnarakta (108), Sandhyaraga (112), Mahameghacayaprakhya (113), Sahasra- 
suryapratima (114), Ilarita (130), Lohita (130), Nila (130), Krsna (130), Kakta 
(130), Aruna (130), Kadru (130), Kapila (130), Kapoto (130), Mecaka (130), 
Avarna (131), Svarna (131), Ghanopama (131), Meghakala (139) 

(IV) Dress and Adornments of Siva : — 

(a) Toiletry 

Citibhasmapriya (91), Gandhyaya (99) 

(b) Garments 

Parnacirapataya (82), Krsnajinottariya (110), Vyalayajnopavita (110), 
Valkaladhari (114), Jinadhari (114), JRaktambara (142), Gihikapriya (142) 
Adornments 

Nadyopaharalubdha (88), Varamalyagandhavastra (94), Aksamali (95), 
Ghantamalapriya (99), Raktamalyadhara (142), Karnikarasrajapriya (148) 

(V) Form of Siva 
Balarupadhara (104), Vrddha (105) 

(VI) Weapons of Siva 

Trisulapani Dandina (79), Dhanvi (82), Kapalahasta (SX), Sahastro- 

dhyatasulaya (104), Danda (108, 140), Gadi (126), Sari (126), Pani (126), Khat~ 
vagi (126), Jhajhari (126), Ksura (139), Tridanda (140), Dandadhara (155), 
Ugradanda (155), Dandi (165) 

Conveyance and Flag of Siva 
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(a) Ratha (110), Viratha (110), Catuspatharatha (110) 

Animal conveyance of Siva 
Govrsaya (93) 

Govrsesvaravahana (150) 

Flag of Siva 

Suryadhvaja Sukladhvajapataki (85) 

Armour of Siva 
Hiranyakavaca (83) 

(VII) Food and Drinks of Siva : — 

(а) Pakkamansalitbdha (92), Garbhamansasrgala (101) 

(б) Somapastaya (155^ 156), Visagnipa (156)^ Mrtyupa (156), Amrtapastaya 
(156), Ksirapa (156) 

(K///) Siva's skill in music, dancing and architecture : — 

(a) Kilakilaya (86), Mukhavaditravadi (88), Gitavaditrasali (88), Bhima-- 
dundubhihasa (90), Tumbavinapriya (92), Ghantaya (98), Ghantayaghantaghanti 
(98), Pranaghanta (99), Kalakalaya (99, 107) Huhimkarapriya (100), Ghanti 
(140) 

(b) Nartanasila (88) 

(c) Silpikasrestha (143), Sarvasilpapravartaka (143) 

(IX) Siva's qualities of leadership : — 

(а) Military leadership 

Devaribalasudana (69), Devendrabalavistambha (69), Satrimdamaya (82), 
Apaksaksayankara (139), Durdanta (147), Adantanasana (147), RanesvagnU 
mukha (149) 

(б) Political leadership 

Danda (82, 93, 108, 140), Aksapriya (142), Ganddyaksa (142), Ganadhipa 
(142, 150), Ganesvara (156). 

On account of his skill in diplomacy Siva is called ‘ Dhurta ’ (142). 
Siva's followers 

Sankukarna (71), Mahakarna (71), Kumbhakama (71), Arnavalaya (71), 
Gajendrakarna (72), Panikama (72) 

(X) Siva as the deity of both the gods and the demons : — 
Devadanavapujita (69), Jagannatha (156) 

(XI) Siva as the deity of demi-gods only : — 

Yaksadhipati (70) 

(Xn) Siva as the deity of gods only : — 

Devasrestha (155), Devadeva (156), Tusitadhapa (156) 

(XIII) Exploits of Siva : — 

Andhakaghati (77), Triptiraghna (78) Balaprathamana (89), Kamaghna 
(138), Pusnadantavinasana (143), Yapiamrgavyala (154), Visagnipa (155, 156) 

Group C 

(a) Epithets which refer to Krsna incarnation of Visnu \ — 

Gopratara (150), Govinda (151), Sikhandi (154) 
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(b) Epithets which refer to Brahma ': — 

Brahma (145), Hir any agar bha (149), Pitamaha (158). 

Conclusion: — 

The following conclusions emerge from the mythological analysis of 
these epithets : — 

(1) Siva is represented here as a three-eyed (97), Ganga-bearing (115) 
ascetic (1 14) lord of Ambika, And it is yet to be determined as to when Siva, 
the yogi of the Indus Valley seals, came to be treated as a householder. 

(2) It can be said that about the beginning of I cen. B. C. only the above 
referred to ‘ Lila ’ of Siva had been invented. The death of Gajasura at the 
hands of Siva and SivcCs wearing of its skin as his garment had not by this 
time been conceived. 

(3) The epithets ‘ Visagnipa * and ‘ Nilakantha ’ cannot be accepted to 
suggest the Amrtamanthana story with the association of Visnu in that affair 
as Kaccha. It is held that due co the biting of snakes, the transformed 
hair of Sukracarya^ darted by the latter when the former was engaged in a.nni- 
hilating the inhabitants of Tripura, Siva's neck became blue.^* It is also 
alleged that the blue-spottedness on the neck of Siva was the result of Visnu 
catching him by throat when the latter went to the aid of Daksa against the 
former during the destruction of Daksa's sacrifice by Siva in person.^® 

(4) The reference to Jimalaya'' (173) and ^ Jirnaudyana^ (173) are 
the unmistakable (although indirect) hints at the weak state of Saivism about 
the period of the composition of this Stotra. One might even suggest that 
the story of Daksa's sacrifice without Siva and its destruction by his followers 
point to the keen struggle waged at that time by the Saivaites to come into 
religious and social forefront. 

(5) The absence of any direct reference to ‘ Narayana ’ inspite of the 
presence of the epithets * Sesanaga ' (149) and ‘ Ksirasagara (124) confirms 
my earlier conjecture that the ^ Sesanar ay ana' — concept is a later -day in- 
vention. The use of the epithets ‘ Jalamadhyasthita * (167) and ^ ambusayi * 
(167) for Siva^ possibly, hint at the fact that Siva was once regarded as an 
* ocean-dweller,^ an epithet in the course of time transferred to Visnu as Nara-- 
yana and later on evolved into ‘ SesanarayanaJ* 

(6) It might be conjectured that the Indus Valley non-Aryan Saivaite 
concept of ‘ Pasupatinatha ’ found its Vaishnavite counter part later on in 
Balagovinda as the protector and tender of cows. 

(7) The absence of any reference to warrior-J?>.s/z^z suggests that this 
concept was either not invented or had not coalesced with that of Balagovinda 
upto the beginning of I cen. B. C. Nor was it associated with Visnu by this 

32. Santi Parvam, 342/26. 

33, Harivamsa, in/32/48. See also Santi Parvam 342/26. 
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time. It might even he hazarded ihat the concept of Balagovirtda, possibly 
of non-Aryan origin, was later on included in the Vaisnavaite mythology. 

(8) The absence of any reference to Balarama m sphe of its presence in 
Arthasastra :s a clear indication of the existence of an independent non-Aryan 
Balarama-cxiix in India w'hich later on coalesced in A>.s/7c-cuit. 

(9) The absence of any reference to Brahma as ‘ lotus-born ’ and ‘ lotus- 
seated * suggest that these concepts are of later origin. 

(10) The indirect reference to Siva as the originator of Sankya philosophy 
in itself cannot be an evidence of the incltxsion of Kapila as an incarnation 
of Visnu. 

Sincere and heartfelt thanks are due to Shri Bha’lalbhai D. Patel d. sc., 
(the ex-vice-chancellor cf Sardar Vallabhbhai Univeisity, Vallabh Vidyanagar, 
for whose guidance, encouragemetrt and interest in my studies in mythology 
I cannot be too grateful. 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA, 

BY 

N. SUBRAMANIA SASTRI, m.a., Dipl, in Lib. Sc. 

India has been reputed for her learning and philosophy from very early 
times. But what confronts an antiquarian at the outset is whether there were 
colleges like those we have today and whether there were higher educational 
institution, like University, as we understand today. The University as a com- 
munity of teachers and scholars and an institution which embraced all the 
arts and sciences is not a modem idea or pecuhar to the west. The Parishads 
of the post-vedic times like the one in the Asramas of Hindu India, in the 
Sangharamas and Viharas of the Buddhistic days like the great halls of Tafcsha- 
sila, Nalanda, Valabhi etc., spoken of by Hiuen Tsiang, the Sangam of the 
Tamil country whose fame lasted for many centiuies and the Mutt organi- 
sations dotted all over the country, were all gatherings of the most learned 
and thoughtful men of the day, engaged in religious, philosophic and scientific 
studies or discourses and centres of highest culture. 

For many centuries the Hindu practice made the teacher the centre of 
educational activity. It was not a place but a teacher that attracted the pupils. 
In the Chandogya Upan'sad (v. ii), for instance, several great house-holders 
and Vedic scholars — Pracinasila Aupamanyava, Satyayajna Paulusi, Indra- 
dyunma Bhallaveya, Jana Sarkaraksya, Asvataras and others — ^first go for 
some special instruction to Uddalaka Aruni and then go to Asvapati Kaikeya 
as the best teacher for the purpose. Practically every scholar’s home was a 
University. Instruction was derived not merely from the regular teachers 
who settled in their homes of leaming^ where they admitted their pupils, but 
also front other sources. Such for instance were the Carakas^ or wandering 
scholars, who though not normally competent as teachers, are yet regarded 
as possible sources of popular enlightenment by the Satapatha Brahmana? 
This institution of peripatetic teachers was thus another useful agency for 
the spread of learning in ancient India. These band of wandering scholars 
went through the country-the Brhadaranyaka refers to one such band wan- 
dering as far as north and engaged in dispute and discussions in which prizes 


V.A — The sources and authorities are, as far as possible, indicated in the foot-notes. But 
I wish to record my acknowledgement to Prof. J. N. Sikdar’s ardde in Prabasi (a 
Bengali monthly Journal) and to Dr. Saukalia’s “ The University of Nalanda *’ from 
'which I have derived valuable bints, suggestions and refereiKCs. 

1. According to Sankara they were called carakas, because th^ were observing (Vcar) 
a vow for the sake of learning. 

2. Sata-Brah. IV, 2. 4. 1. 
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were staked by the parties.^ Sometimes it has also happened that individual 
teachers of great personal sanctity and renown established themselves in his- 
toric places of pilgrimage and gathered students around them from various 
parts of the country, who lived with their teachers and served them in humble 
ways during the period of studentship. This was so in Kasi (Varanasi). Vara- 
nasi (Benares) of aU cities the most sacred in India, with a longer record as 
centre of learning and culture than Athen, ‘‘ the mother of arts and elo- 
quence.’" or Imperial Rome, “ long the seat of unparalleled temporal and eccle- 
siastical power ” or historic Paris or Oxford and Cambridge, of varied interest 
and culture, Varanasi has exercised the most powerful charm on the Hindu 
mind for ages for her illustrious roll of teachers.^ It has remained till today, 
the most eminent centre of Hindu learning and culture. The monastery re- 
placed the wandering teacher after Buddhism established itself. The formation 
of * colleges in monastic institution began with Buddhism. It possessed an 
organisation in its monastic order, rules of discipline and congregation, which 
enabled to display features of permanence, so essential for the continued life 
of an educational centre. The earliest group of scholars and teachers with 
a fixed habitation, that we can find records of in India are the Buddhistic 
monks. Long before the advent of Buddhism, centres like Takshasila in 
the Gandhara country (the meeting place of Hindu and foreign scholars on 
the frontier), Varanasi and Kanchi^ (which attracted Hindus from all over 
India), had congregation of scholars, some of whom permanently settled in 
the towns. Learning and knowledge have, for centuries, shed their radiance 
around from other famous seats like, Valabhi^ Nalanda, Amaravati (Andhra), 
Vikramasila, Navadvip etc. Thus Patishads or Academies, whether stationary 
or peripatetic, which would stand comparision with similar organisations 
of the west known as ‘ Studium generate,’' University etc., have existed in India 
since time immemorial. India had not known anything like “ E>ark Ages ” 
in her intellectual history before the invasion of the Muslims in the 1 1th century 
A. D. Medicine, Grammar, Logic, Philosophy, Mathematics, Political scien- 
ce, Economics, Jurisprudence almost every branch of learning has grown 
in India through the clubing of Intellects. 

3. Erhadaranyaka-Up.". iii. 3. 1. 7. 1. 

4-. The antiquity of Varanasi (Banaras) or Kasi stretches back into the Pre-historic period. 
From the earliest times of which record exists Kasi has been revered as the sanctuary 
of Hinduism. The first mention of Kasi appears in the Satapatha Brahmana of the 
white Yajurveda and Kaasitaki Brahmopanishad. In the light of the earliest Sanskrit 
Literature, we can reasonably assert that the city is atleast as old as the Upanishads, 
the Epics and the Puranas, if not older. Kasi had already risen to greatness when Sri 
Ramachandra was pn the throne of Ayodhya. It was here that Maharshi KapOa 
expounded his Samkhya Philosophy. Here Sidhartha Gautama preached his new doctrines 
known since as Buddhism. Here Sri Sankara advocated his Advaita-vada and Sri 
Chaitanya his Religion of Love. Here lived Tulasi Das, VaJiabhacharya, Kabir, Kavin- 
dracharya, Jagannatha Pandita and many other renowned teachers and pious men of 
like nature, who shufiSed off their mortal coil on the bank of the Ganges. Such is the 
Hindu’s favourite spot, Kasi, the mother of all that is best and noblest in Hinduism. 
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Of all the centres of higher education in Ancient and Medieval India 
and these were scattered all over the land,® the most celebrated were the city 
of" Ta.kshasila,the capital of Gandhara, Varanasi^ Kanchi, Nalanda^ Vikramasila 
etc. Takshasila® (Taxila) had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre 
of Indian culture which exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the 
wide world of letters in India. The fame of Takshasila as a great centre of 
learning was evidently due to its world-renowned teachers (disapamokha 
cxcariya). Inspite of the vast distance that had to be traversed and the diffi- 
culties and the dangers of the journey, the students of all classes from all 
over the country^ congregated at this place to study at the feet of the world- 
renowned professors of the University. No one was considered to have 
completed his education unless he had imdergone a course at Takshasila or 
SLt ISIalanda. We learn from the Tilamusti Jataka^^ that kings from far sent 
tlieir sons all the way to Takshasila to complete their education in spite of 
tlie presence of celebrated scholars at their own court. Thus Takshasila 
was the chief intellectual centre of the age, the Oxford of Hindu India, the 
culture of which was eagerly sought and much valued in the country. Next 
to Takshasila, Varanasi and Nalanda^ were the most important as the centre 

5. During the Buddhist period there were some ten or twelve Universities in India 
TakshasUa (Taxila), Varanasi in the Northern India » Nalanda^ Vikramasila, at Eastern 
India, Valabhi iVald) at Western, Dhanya-kataka (Amaravathi) at Central India, 
Kanchi (Conjee varam) at the South. It also appears that there was a University at 
Padmapura in Vidarbha in the 7th Cent. A.. D. There were also other Universities 
such as Ujjain, Odantapuri and Jagadala etc. 

6. Takshasila (Taxila) in the district of Ravalpindi, in E. Pakistan). It was at one time 
the capital of Gandhara and a celebrated place of Buddhist pilgrimage. Takshasila 
contained the celebrated University of the Northern India up to the 1st century A. D. 
It was at Takshasila that Panini, the celebrated grammarian (Dr. S. Vidyabhushan*s 
Buddhadeva, p. 220.; Havell’s Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, p. 140) 
and Jivaka, the celebrated physician in the court of Bimbisara (Mahavagga, VHl. 
(7) received their education. 

7- ’ From Varanasi, Jatakas, Vol. I. pp. 272, 285, 409; Vol. II, pp. 85, 87; VoL IIT, p. 284; 
Vol. IV, pp. 50, 224; Vol. V., pp. 127 etc., Bajagaha {Bajagrhd^—S., IH. p. 238; V 
pp. 177. 247; Mithila—Z,, IV. p. 316; (Ujjaini)— J. , IV. p. 392; Abia/a— J., m. 

p. 45; Kura— J., HI. p. 399; V. 457 etc. 

8. Poranakaraiano ca attano putte, evam etc., nihatamanaddappa lokacarittaun ca 

bhavissantiti attano nagare disapamokhe acariye vijjamanepi sippaggahanattkaya 
dure tiro rattham pesenti ” Jata, — n. p. 277. 

9- The ancient University of Nalanda reached its peak of fame in the beginning of the 
5th Cent. A. D. • It was the highest centre of post-graduate study in all Asia; the finest 
scholars of China, Korea, Japan, Tibet and Ceylon came here to study. The building 
once housed about 8500 students of the University, which flourished for 700 years 
as a centre of Buddhist culture. The entire expense for the students’ boardmg and 
other requirements for this monastic University was met by royal grants and by endow- 
ments from the wealthy. The University was destroyed by the Moslems in 1205 A. D, 
The declining period of the University of Nalanda coincides with the erection of two 
other famous Universities, one at Odantapuri (Bihar) by a certain Gopala who is said 
to have ascended the throne of Bengali about 750 A. D, and the other, the Royal 
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of Hindu and Buddhistic learning. The higher education of a boy commenced 
after the completion of general education. Students are always spoken of 
as going to Takshasila to complete their education and not to begin it. From 
the numerous references it is clear that students used to go up for 
cation at Takshasila at the age of sixteen isolasavassakalef-^ or when the stu- 
dents come of age (vayapatte). NaturaUy, students of a mature age only 
could be sent so far away from their homes. The details noted m the Tda- 
mutti Jataka^^ (No. 252) regardmg the preliminaries which had to be settled 
between teacher and taught on the eve of a candidate's admission as a student, 
are. we think, sufficiently attractive to deserve more than a passing reference 
here. “ He, the boy (/.e., the piince of Varanasi (Benares) bade his parents 
farewell, and m due course arrived at Takkasila. There he enquired for 
the teacher’s dwelling and reached it at the time when the teacher had finished 
his lecture and was walking up and down at the door of the house* When 
the lad set eyes upon the teacher, he loosed his shoes, closed his sun-shade 
umbrella and with a respectful greeting stood still where he was. 

The teacher saw that he was weary, and welcomed the new-comer. The 
lad ate and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher, and stood res- 
pectfully before him. 

“ Where have you come from?” he asked. 

** From Benares.” 


“ Whose son you are?” 

‘‘ I am the son of the king of Benares.’^ 

What brings you here?” 

“ I come to learn,” replied the lad 

‘‘ Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee? Or do you wish to attend on 
me in return for teaching you?^ 


“ I have bought a fee with me,” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet h’s purses of a thousand pieces,” 

The most remarkable feature of these higher educational institutions 
was their residential system* The students had all to live in the hostels pro- 
vided by the University. From the TilamutthUJataka we learn that the 
students were of two classes — those who paid fees to the Professors and who 
did not or could not. Those who paid fees to their teachers are known as 
Acariya-bhaga-dayaka^ and those who did not bring any fee but offered 
their services in lieu for it, known as Dhammantevasika. When seeking ad- 
mission to the University at Takkasila, the student had to inform the Professors 


University of Vikramasila founded by king Uharmapala in the 8th Cent. A. D. All 
tbe three Universities possessed rich and eactensive libraries. 

10. Jata, n. p, 277; HL p. 122; IV, p. 237; V. pp. 127, 210. 

11. Jata. I. pp. 356, 436, 505; n. p- 52; V. pp. 162, 193, 227. 

12. TUasnuttbi — Jaiakai Jata, VoL H. pp. 277 — 8. 
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to which class he wished to belong.^* It is further stated therein that those 
students who paid the fees were allowed to .live in the Professor’s home as 
his own sons, and devote themselves exclusively to study; while those who 
had no money to pay had to spend the day-time in doing such services as 
drawing water from the well and fetching fire-wood, and engage themselves 
in study during the night. Thus, those who paid fees to their teachers were 
a privileged group, treated like the eldest sons in the houses of their Professors 
and getting their lessons probably at day-time, while the Dhammantevasikas 
(who did not pay any fee) had to attend on their Professors by day and re- 
ceived instruction at night.^^ In the Nalanda University, before the students 
could obtain admission, there was a preliminary test of ability and they were 
required to give satisfactory answers to difiicult questions put to them by 
the keepers of the gate. It has been left on record, by Yuan Chwang, who 
preceded I-tsing as “ post-graduate ’’ scholar from China that 70 or 80 per- 
cent, would fail and being unable to answer had to retire; while those who 
succeeded were certain to be humbled as soon as they took part in the debate 
and lose their renown. At the University of Vikramas^la,^® the gate-keeper’s 
places were held by distinguished Pandits.^® 

Fees: — The young men who went to Takshasila for higher education 
generally took along with a sum of 1000 Kahapanams (Karshapanas).^’^ This 
included presumably all charges to be met during the period of residence 
at the University. As a rule, the fees were realised before the commencement 
of study. The only exception is found in the Duta Jataka (Vol. IV, 478) 
in which a student is represented as collecting nikkas (gold) for paying his 
teacher after the completion of education. Considering the length of time, a 
student took to finish higher education and taking into account the necessary 
expenses which the teacher had to incur for him, the amount of fees charged, 
does not seem to have been very high. The doors of knowledge, however, 
were by no means closed to those students who were too poor to pay. In many 
places, there was special provision for free instruction to the poor. The 
Losaka Jataka^^ tells us that the Bodhisattva, after he had won renown as 
a teacher, gave instruction in the arts to five hundred students in Benares. 

13. Jata\ Vol. 11. “ Kin te achariya^bhago abhatOj ndaku dhammantevasiko hotukamo siti^ 

14. ‘‘ Dhammanevasika diva achariyassa kammam katva rattim sippam Uggafihanti,** T3a- 
muthi Jataka. 

15. Vidyabhushan: Indian Logic, p. 520. 

16. cf, ** The examinatioti consisted of any process of enquiry,*^ as Rashdall says of the 
method followed m tte European, Universities, “ into the candidates fitness as 

as direct testmg of his scholastic attainments ” Rashdall: Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, p. 422. 

17. Karshapana — a weight of gold weighing 16 mashas or about 176 grains. - 

18. The Losaka Jataka states Bodhisatto Baranasiyam Disapamokkho achatiyo hutva 
pachamanavakasatani sippam vacesi. Tada Baranasivasino dunggatanam pmibtayam 
datva sippam sikkhapenti (Jata Vol. I, 41) 
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At that time, we are told, the citizens of Benares took upon themselves the 
duty of providing for the poor students, so that they might receive the in- 
struction free. The Nalanda, we are told, was a residential-teaching Uni- 
versity like the later El Azhar at Cairo and gave instruction, room, board 
and medicine free of any cost whatsoever. 

Hwui Li, the biographer of Hiuen Tsiang says that provisions of food 
at Nalanda were abundantly supplied by the rich house-holders from the 
adjacent villages and so did not require to ask for the four requisites, viz., 
clothes, food, bedding and medicine,^® But we learn from I — Tsing that 
the students had to pay for their own subsistence.^ From other sources 
we learn that the students had to go for alms every day.^^ We have, thus, 
three statements as to the way in which the students were provided, each 
totally contradicting the other. I — Tsing’s statement seems to be opposed 
to all that we know about Hindu or Buddhist system of education. Now- 
here, in any Hindu work do we come across a single reference that tell us that 
the student had to pay for his own livelihood. All that we learn from these 
works is that the students either begged not only for themselves but even for 
their teachers or as Hwui Li tells us, they were maintamed by rich citizens 
or kings.®® 

Student Life: — The particulars of student hfe are very few in the Jataka 
stories. Those that are found show that the students led a very simple life. 
The students lived in the closest intimacy with the Professors, who treated 
them as their own sons. The Tilamutthi Jataka gives us an ^dea of the neces- 
saries of student life. Even the yoimg princes had to go to Takshasila with a 
pair of sandals (ekatalika upanahd) and an umbrella {pannachattain) or sun- 
shade of leaves. The system of education prevailing in those days at the Uni- 
versities of Takshasila, Nalanda^ etc., did not favour any body, be he rich 
or poor, and the prince from Benares is found walking alone in the streets 
of Takshasila enquiring about his teacher’s dwelling. He had to come in the 
robe of an humble student, leaving aside the equipage of a prince, fully cons- 
cious of the fact that he was now placed in a sHuation which did not recognise 
any earthly distinctions. The sum of 1000 Karshapanas which they (students) 
took along with them had to be handed over to the Professors at the very 
beginning of the course. They could keep no pocket-money to spend on 
recreations or amusements. From an incident recorded in the Junha Jataka, 
we gather that even the princes were not allowed to keep a single pice for 
their personal expenses. Prince Junha, son of the king of Benares, while 
coming to his lodgings one night in the dark, after listening to the lecture 
of his Professor in Takshasila, ran against a poor Brahmin student and broke 

19. Hwui Li: The life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 113. 

20. I — ^Tsing: Takakusu’s Transl. p. 105 — 106. 

21. Mahavagga, I. 25, 26. 

22. Hwui li: Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 113. 
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his alms-bowl. When the poor student asked for rhe price of rice, the prince 
had to declare his inability to pay. He said “ I cannot now give you the price 
of a meal; but I am prince Junha^ son of the king of Kasi^ when I become posses- 
sed of the kingdom, you may come to me and ask for the money "’^3 (Xransl. 
adapted from Rouse) 

Food: — ^Their food was as simple as their habit of life and consisted 
mainly of rice-gruel (Yagum) and simple rice (Bhatta), prepared by the maid 
of the Professor’s house. Break-fast, dinner, lunch and supper, which our 
modem students are accustomed to, were quite unknown to the Takkasila 
and Nalanda students, and infact to all the students of ancient India. At 
invitations, which were not infrequent, they were given sugar-cane (ucchu), 
molasses (gulam), curd and imlk (dadhi-khiram).^** We leam from Hwui 
Li, the biographer of Hiuen T-siang, that rjce, butter, rmlk, fruits and sweet 
melons were usually taken by the students at Nalanda for their midday meal. 
All these provisions were contributed by two hundred householders from 
about hundred villages. 

Study-hour: — The study hour seems to have commenced early in the 
morning. The students had to get up early in rhe morning at the time of 
cock-crow and engage themselves in their studies. The cock, it appears 
was domesticated in every educational institution for serving the purpose of 
a clock. It was a necessity. If they awoke on hearing the crowing of the 
cock at a wrong hour, they were put to great inconvenience. If they awoke 
as early as at mid-night and began to study, they were too sleepy to read till 
the morning; on the other hand, if they woke up as late as at sun-rise, they 
had not time enough to memorise their lessons. Their home-study consisted 
apparently of two parts — study with the help of the books, followed by repeti- 
tion and memorising of the lessons, /.e., recapitulating their lessons. These 
two things, it seems, had to be finished before noon. 

Instruction: — In Takshasila University, instruction by the teacher seems 
to have been imparted at times convenient to the students, and light and 
lucky days were observed in giving it,^® reminding us of the '‘anadhyayd' system 
of the Upanishadic times. As pointed out before, the poorer students per- 
formed menial work for the college during the day time, and received 
instruction at night.^^ Possibly, the day-scholars also learnt the sippas at 

23. idam aham tava bhattamulam datum no Sakkomi^ aham kho pana Kasirann putto 
Junho-kumaro nama^ mayi rajje patitthite agantva mam dhanam yaceyyasiti Junba 
Jataka, Vol. IV, 456. 

24. Ekadivasani nimadtane ekache manava gulam, dadhina bhunjinsu ekache khirena ** 
(Vol. 1. 123. 

25. Hwui Li, o. c. p. 112, 

26. Jata.^ II. p. 278, 

27. Jata., n, p. 47. 
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nighi.^ The Acariyabhagadayakas were treated like the eldest sons in the 
house and were given instruction on ever>' light and lucky day.®^ 

Method of Teaching: — The method of teaching was tutorial and catecheti- 
cal. From the records of Hiuen Tsiang and I — Tsmg, it would appear that 
the method, in majority of cases, was tutorial, meaning that each student 
or a small group of students was personally attended to by the teacher. Hwui 
Li, the biographer of Hiuen Tsiang, says that Hiuen himself was taught the 
YogasasTia by Silabhadra, and many other works, he learnt from Jayasena 
and others in the same manner.®" The method of teaching was catechetical 
as well, meaning the method of explaining a subject by an intelligent and gra- 
duated series of questions and answers which is associated with the great 
Greek teacher and philosopher Socrates. The pupil asked que:tions and the 
teacher discussed at length the topics referred to him.^^ Next to the 
tutorial method, came discussion, and the student acquired much of 
the knowledge by listening to the discussion which were carried on from 
morning till night. Both Hiuen Tsiang and I — Tsing seem to have been 
very much impressed by this part of the NaJanda's activities.®® Further, there 
were some subjects mainly pertaining to the religious instructions in which 
it appears that lectures were dehvered. Hwui Li is quite clear on this point. 
He writes, “ within the temples they arrange every day about 100 pulpits 
for preaching, and the students attend these discourses without fad, even 
for a minute. Even these lectures, very often took the shape of personal 
discussion between the teacher and the pupil, who could not follow the lecture 
or had some doubts regarding some topics m the lecture.®* It should not 
be supposed that these discourse; , discussions and lectures leave nothing 
for the pupil to think out for himself. The need for introspection and con- 
templation on his part is never overlooked. 

The state of Discipline: — Our main source of information on the state 
of disciplme observed and maintained in the Takshasila, Nalanda, Vikrania-ila 
and other institutions are the Jatakas and the accounts of the Chineese travel- 
lers, who had the opportunity to be eye-witnesses to the University colleges 
in ^on. A life of severe discipline is laid down for a stud:nt. There is 
no indication in the Jatakas that the students had any private purse out of 
which they could spend at pleasure. Even princes were not allowed to retain 
a single pice with them. This indicates what sort of strict control they had 
to Uve under. Fiom the Tilamusti Jataka we learn that the students of the 
Univer sity were not even free to go to the river for bath as they liked. They 

data., IV. p. 96. “““ 

Jeeta., n. p. 278. 

30. Hwui U, op. cit. pp. 153 — 157. 

31 . Cf. e.g. , m the Kena and Katha Upartisads. 

It S^Lk^o?a?“lS^^ Records of the Western world, p. 170; I— Tsmg. op. cit.. p. 177. 
34. Sankaha, Tte University of Nalanda, p. 146—147. 
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were accompanied by the Professors at bath, who were apparently deputed 
to look after their discipline and the slightest breaches of the discipline were 
severely dealt with. We note also certain lapses on the part of some 
of the aristocrats and pnnces, reminding us of the notorious pranks of some 
of the studmts of mediaeval Europe. However stringent the moral code 
may have been, it was not always possible for a hot-blooded kshatriya youth 
to be amenable to a.n un'^.paring system of moral and intellectual discipline. 
If a prince or an aristocrat committed any offence or became unusually bois- 
trous' defying all rules and regulations, then it was clearly the duty of the 
teacher to offer him advice, chastise him, or even beat him according as the 
wrong dons was mild or serious. But unfortunately the proud Kshatriya 
lad would readily construe all this as an insult and plan to avenge it by 
murdering his teacher after his return to his country when, as its ruler, 
there would be no dearth of means on his part to carry out his evil 
intention?. We read in the Tdamushti Jataka that the prince of Varanasi 
(Benares), who had been so well-behaved at the beginning, soon displayed 
a thieving propensity, calhng for the immediate attention of his professor. 
But note how the latter was served from the following extract “ Now 
one day, he went to bathe along with his teacher. There was an old woman, 
who had prepared some white seeds, cakes and sw^eets and straw^ed them 
out before her: there she sat, watching them. The youth looked upon these 
cakes and sweets, and desired to eat: he picked up a handful, and ate them. 

‘ You fellow must be hungry,’ thouglit she; but she said nothing and sat. 

“ Next day the same thing happened at the same time. Again the woman 
said nothing to him. On the third day, he did it again; then the old dame 
cried out, saying ‘ the great teacher is letting his pupils rob me!’ and uplifting 
her arms she raised a lamentation. The teacher turned back, ‘ what is it 
mother!’ he asked. ‘Master, I have been parching some, seeds, cakes etc., 
and your pupil took a handful and ate them.’ This he had done today, 
he did it yesterday and he did it the day before? Surely he will eat me out 
of house and home!” Don’t cry, mother: I will see that you are paid.’ Oh, 
I want no payment, master; only teach your pupil not to do it again.’ ‘ See, 
here, then mother,’ said he, and he caused two lads to take the young fellow 
by his two hands, and smote him thrice upon the back with a bamboo stick, 
bidding him take care not to do it again. The prince was very angry with 
his teacher. With a blood-shot glare, he eyed him from his head to foot. 
The teacher observed how angry he was and how he eyed him. The youth 
applied himself to his studies and finished his courses. But the offence he 
hid away in his heart and determined to murder his teacher. When the time 
came for him to go away, he said to hhn, ‘ O my teacher, when I receive the 

35. Jata: VoL IL 252. 

36. For this extract I am indebted to Prof. B. C. Sen’s article on ‘ Studies in Jatakas' 

in the Journal of Department of Letters, Vol. XX. Calcutta University. 
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kingdom of Varanasi, I will send for you. Then come to me, I pray/ ‘‘ The 
story goes on to say how the teacher came to Varanasi in fulfilment of the 
promise he had given and how his life was saved from a very cowardly attack 
at the request of the king’s courtiers, who were attracted by the very con- 
vincing speech which the teacher had delivered on the usefulness of discipline 
in the early stages of one’s life. In course of this address he pointed out 
to the king that if he had not been taught discipline, he would have gone on 
taking cakes and sweets, fruit and the like until he became covetous through 
these acts of theft . Then by degrees turned on to house-breaking, high-way 
robbery and murder about villages. Instances of this kind are to be foimd 
in some other Jatakas also. 

Regarding the state of discipline in the Nalanda University, the following 
passage from 1 — ^Tsing tells us how completely the student gave himself up 
to the teacher for the acquisition of knowledge, which could never be dreamt 
of in modem Ind»a. Says the traveller, He goes to his teacher at the first 
watch and at the last watch in the night. First the teacher bids him sit down 
comfortably. Selecting some passages from the Tripitakas, he gives a lesson 
in a way that suits circumstances, and does not pass any fact or theory un- 
explained. He inspects his pupil’s moral conduct, and warns him of defects 
and transgressions. Whenever he finds his pupil faulty, he makes him seek 
remedies and repent.”®'^ This was true of all resident students whether Buddhist 
students or Hindu student and generally a major part of the students was of 
resident students. Hindu codes of conduct, such as Apastamba-dharmasutra, 
Gautama-dharma-^sutra^ etc., speak at length of the behaviour of the student 
towards the teacher, of the teacher towards the student, of the day to day 
examination of the pupil’s moral conduct and of many other things. On this 
topic, the Hindu and Buddhist codes of conduct have almost the same out- 
look. The reason is Buddhist for the most part drew its dharmas (codes of 
conduct) from the Dharma sutras of the Hindus and the whole idea of 
Buddhist monasticism, institution and so forth were modelled upon the 
Hindu practice of sending young students to an asrama of Guru or Acarya 
to serve and study under him. Apasthamba beautifully summerises the 
duties of teacher: — ” loving him (student) like his own son and full of 
attention, the teacher shall teach him the sacred science, without hiding any- 
thing in the whole law. And he shall not use him for his own purposes to 
the detriment of his studies, except in time of distress. If the pupil commits 
faults, he will always reprove him. Frightening, fasting, cold bath and 
banishment from the teacher’s presence are the punishments which are to 
be employed according to the greatness of the fault, until the student leaves 

37. I — Tsing: Takaknsn^s Translatfon, p. 120. 

Cf. Transition of ‘ Buddhist Records of Western World ’ where Hiuen Tsiang 

says, " The rules of Nalanda are severe and the conduct of priests (teachers) pure and 

unblamal^ VoL If. p. 1 TO- 
SS. Gautama-rMiarrQa-sTitia .1 Adhyaya, H. 
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off sinning.”®® Buddha also lays down the relation that is to exist between 
the teacher and the pupil. “The preceptor, Bhukkus,” says Buddha, 
ought to consider the pupil as a son; the pupil ought to consider the preceptor 
as a father.”*® Apastamba gives the following rules for the conduct 
of a student during the lessons — “ He should not allow his mind to 
wander from the lesson during the time devoted to the study. At other times, 
he shall be attentive to the business of his teacher. And during the time for 
rest, he shall give his mind to doubtful passages of the lessons learnt.”** More 
important things than the above pertaining to the actual duties of the pupil 
and the teacher respectively towards each other were the following : “ The 
pupil was also to xct as a check, as it were upon the preceptor, i.i keep-’ng 
him steadfast in the faith. If he became discontented the pupil was to try and 
appease him or get some one else to do this. If indecision arose in his mind 
or he had become tainted with false doctrines the pupil was to try and win 
him back. If the preceptor was guilty of a grave offence, the pupil was to 
take care that the Samgha sentenced him to discipline and also that he was 
rehabilitated after the penance was complete, but he was at the same time 
to get the Samgha to forego, or mitigate, any severe discipline which it might 
wish to impose upon his preceptor. He was not to accept or give presents 
or wait on any one else or go out, without the permission of the preceptor. 
If the preceptor was sick he was to wait upon him and nurse him diligently.” 
Just as the pupil was to be a nurse to the teacher when ill, so also the teacher 
in his turn was required to wait upon and nurse the pupil, when the latter 
fell ill. Thus teachers and students have a kind of family relation, as in Ancient 
India, students attending on the teacher and he on them, mutual nursing in 
time of sickness being one of the incidents. The relation thus is almost 
identical with that expressed in the opening and closing prayer of many of 
the Upanishads, viz. “ May Brahman protect us both together. May He 
nourish us both together. May we both work together with great energy. 
May our study be vigorous and effective. May we not hate each other.”*® 
Such a relationship held out a very noble reward both to the teacher and 
the taught and they will grow to vmderstand and love one another. 


Achariya or the chief preceptor and Assistant professors: — ^We learn from 
the Jatakas that the Professors were all celebrated scholars (disapamokho), 
held in high esteem by all from the prince down to the peasant. The usual 
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number of students under an individual professor is invariably given as five- 
hundred — which seems to be a conventional figure. Of course it is incon- 
ceivable that a single individual could manage a college of ^00 pupils or so. 
In teaching these pupils, the Achariyo was helped by other teax^hers who in 
the Jatakas are called pittiachariyo'"’' or Assistant teachers. And only 
the most advanced were appomted as Assistant teachers. The Anabhirati 
Jataka mentions that a Brahmin youth having mastered the three Vedas under 
Bodhisatto became his assistant teacher and taught sacred texts to others. 
Besides the assistant teachers, the senior pupils (Jetthantevasikd) also rendered 
help in teaching work. We read of a teacher of Taksha'iila, while going to 
Varanasi on some business, delegates his work during his absence to his oldest 
pupil, Dharmapala. Calling Dharmapala to his presence, the Achariyo 
said: ‘‘ My son, I am going away from home, while I am away, you are to 
instruct these my pupils in Sippa.’^^ These senior students or morutors 
(anusatthihard) were held in high respect by other pupils. By being associated 
with teaching these seniors soon became fit to be teachers themselves. 

Hiuen Tsiang^ and I-Tsing give a host of names of the famous pimdits 
of Nalanda University. According to Hwui Li, the Biogi'apher of Hiuen 
Tsiang, Nalanda was represented by no less than 1000 pandits in the grand 
assembly convened by Sri Harsha at Kanyakubja to investigate the treatise 
of the Master of the law of China (Hiuen Tsiang)^’. The Head of all the 
pandits, teaching staff and others was called a Superior. Under him was the 
Karmadana or Viharaswami, He was the chief ofiicer after the Superior 
and to him the utmost deference was patd.^ The PandUs and the teaching 
staff were themselves very strict in regard to their own discipline. For a 
teacher himself resigned for committing an act, which was quite innocent, 
but, in contravention of the University rules perhaps this mcident must 
have led I — Tsing to remark that “ the rites of the monastery Nalanda (Uni- 
versity) are still more strict.’^®® In the University of Nalanda^ a distinction 
was made between the talented, learned Pandits (teachers) and ordinary, 
tcachersu The former were given the best rooms in the University, besides 
servants were asked to wait upon them, whereas the ordinary teacher was 
given just the treatment he deserved and all the other amenities that were 
shown to the revered and the learned were withheld from him.®^ A peculiar 

43. Jala. I. pp. 239, 300, 317, 402; m. jjp. 18, 235. 

44. " Tassa (BodM sattassa) Santike eko brahmanamanayaka tayo veda pagrme akasi^ ekapa 
depi TtSckmrtkho pitttachanyo hutra mante yackesi^* Anabhirati Jata, Jata (Vol. IT) 

45. ^Tata ahmn v^r^txfosissmm^ tvam yava mamagamtma ime msmave Sippam vacehiti** 
Jata. Vol. IV. 447; p. 51. 

46. Hwui Li, op, cit. p. 160. 

47. Dr. Sankalia: University of Nalanda, p, 125. 

48. Dr. Sankalia: op, cit., 126, 

49- I — Tsing: A Record of Buddhist Religion, p. 65. 

50. I — Tsing, o. c., p. 64. 

51. Ibid. 
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custom prevailed at Nalanda University as to the manner in which venerable 
and learned Professors travelled. '‘These” says I — Tsing ‘‘ride in sedan- 
chairSj but never on horse-back.”^® Further, men of conspicuous talents, 
of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtues who have distinguished 
themselves or above the ordmary had their names inscribed on the list of 
University celebrates. 

Courses of study: — From the accounts of the Chineese travellers I — Tsing, 
HiuenTsiang, Hwui Li, it appears that the knowledge of Sanskrit was essential 
for all those — be they Hindus or Buddhist — who wanted to prosecute their 
studies in Universities such as, Takshasila, Nalanda, Vikramasiia, Valabhi 
etc. From the Jatakas^ we learn, that the Takshasila University gave instruc- 
tion in the three Vedas, as well as in the eighteen arts and sciences.^^ The 
three Vedas are evidently the Rig, the Soma and Yaju which possibly included 
all their branches. We do not know of what did the 18 sippas CArts and 
Sciences) consist. They are everywhere collectively mentioned “ attharasa 
sippan ” Wehave however mention of the foltowingindividual arts and fences 
here and there in Xh.^ Jatakas-'. Archery {issapasippa: elephant 

lore (hattisutta),®® magic charms (mante),^^ the art of prognostication {anga 
vijfa) spell for understanding all aniraars cries,’ {SabbaravajcmanamciJitam\^ 
charm for commanding all things of sense {alamb€mamcmtarn\^^ divinning 
from the signs of the body, medicine {tikicchd)^^ etc. From the sPory of Jivaka 
in the Vinaya Pitaka, it appears that the study of medicine and surgery 
included in the curriculum of the University. Most of the references in the 
Jatakas point to the students taking up the Sippa or the Science course. The 
Vedic or theological studies are found to have been taken up by very few. 
This fact indicates that technical education was much more valued in the time 
of the Jatakas than Vedic or theological studies. It is also evident from some 
passages that a student was allowed to take up a special course in one irf.the 
Sippas, in addition to or without the ordinary course.®^ In the Asadisii Jataka^^^ 
we are told that Bodhisatta became peerless in the science of archery in addition 
to learning the three Vedas and the 18 sippas. “ At the age of 16, Bodhisatta 
went to Takshasila and leamt the three Vedas and 18 sippas under a famous 
teacher. Having become peerless in the scinece of archery he x^me back to 


52. Ibid., p. 30. 

53. Jata Vol. 1. pp. 259, 285, 356, 402; Vol. HI. pp, 115. 122, 537—38. 

54. Jata. Vol. I. p. 356; Vol. H, p. 87; Vol. HI. p. 219. 

55. Jata. Vol. U. p. 47. 

56. Jata. Vol. I. p. 402; Vol. U. p. 100, 

57. Jata. Vol. m. p. 122. 

57. Jata. II. p. 415. 

58. Jata. IV. p. 457- 

59. Jata. TV. p. 17L 

60. Jata. 1. p. 356; n. p, 99; HI. pp. 18, 129 etc. 

61. Jata. n. 181. 
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Varanasi.’®* Further, students are described as going up to the University 
for specialising in one subject only. Thus in the Susima Jataka,^^ the son of 
the king’s chaplain goes to Takshasila for mastering the “ Hatthi sutta ” 
(Elephant Text) only. Jivaka, we know from the Vmaya Pitaka,®® went 
Takshasila only for studying medicine and surgery. 

We ought not to suppose that the University of Takshasila contented 
itself with giving mere book-leaming to its students. There is enough evidence 
to show that a sound practical mstruction was given, and that each student 
to know how to apply his learning in practice. Thus when Jivaka was 
studying at the University, he had to learn the practical application in medicine 
of all the plants and herbs within a radius of six or seven miles. The several 
cases of difficult operations which he performed, just after leaving Taksha- 
sila and his subsequent practice of surgery suggests that he had a good 
practical training at Takshasila and shows further that the University did not 
confine itself to mere theoretical instruction. 

Studies at Nalanda: — Nalanda was essentially a teaching University 
and students were instructed in all the varied branches of learning. The 
comprehensive nature of its studies is shown in an enumeration by Hiuen 
Tsiang’s biographer, Hwui Li. The classics of the Mahayana and Hinayana 
texts of the “ eighteen sects,” Logic (Heuvidya), grammer (JSabda-vidyd) 
medicine (cikitsa-vidyd), works on magic (Atharva-veda) and the Samkhya 
^tc., Yoga-sastra.®® We meet with another statement regarding the curriculum 
of the Nalanda and Valabhi Universities in I — Tsing’s records. After sket- 
ching the elementary study of the Siddham in the beginning, followed by 
Sutra, Dhatu and Khila, all relating to grammer, I — Tsing’s account proceed 
to describe the study of Kasika Vrtti^^ and what followed. “ After studying 
this commentary, students begin to learn composition in prose and verse, 
and devote themselves to Logic (Hetu-vidya) and metaphysics (Abhidarmakosa). 
In learning the Nyaya-dvara-tarka-sastra, they rightly draw the inferences 
(^Ajtumana) % and by studying the Jatakamala their powers of comprehension 
increase. Thus instructed by their teachers and instructing others they 
pass two or three years, generally in the Nalanda University in Central India 
or in the country of Valabhi in Western India.”*’ It appears from the records 
of I-Tsing and Li that Astronomy and Astrology formed part of the students’ 

62. Sodhisatto soktsavasalcctlc Tokkasilam gantva disapcanokhassa a^iarwyossa santike 
tayo vede attharasa sippani ca ugganhitva isst^rasippe asadiso hutva Baranasim pacha- 
gam'* 

63. Jata. II. 163. 

64. Chirvarakhandaka, Vinaya Pitaka 
63. Hwui Li, p. 121. 

66. “ This Vrthi-sutra iviz., Kasika-Vrthi) is a work of learned Jayaditya. He was a man 

of great ability and his literary power was very striking ” I ^Tsing. 

67. Op. eat., p. 177. 
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curriciilura and that there was an astronomical observatory at Nalanda. Fur- 
thei it seems that the studies embraced many of the subjects of the Pre-Nalanda 
period. We are thus reminded that amon^ the eighteen Sippa-vidya iSilpa- 
vidya) which the Jatakas repeatedly say were taught at Takshasila were such 
subjects as “ Medicine and surgery, archery and military science, aceoxmtancy 
and commerce when to these are added the thirty-two Vidyas or sciences*^ 
and sixty-four kala or arcs,*^® which every Arya (Hindus) should acquaint 

68. The four Vedas — ^Rg. Yajur, Saman and Atharva; the four Upavedas — Ayur-veda, 

Dhanur-veda, Gandharva-veda, Artha-veda; the six Vedangas — ^Phonetics, Grammar, 
Vedic Philology, Prosody, Kalpa or the religious practice comprising the social and 
ethical codes and Astronomy comprising the less complex branches of Mathematics; the 
six Sarnkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Purva Mimamsa and \JtXBxz,-numamsa\ 

Itihasas, Puranas, Smritis, Materialism, Economics, Erotics, Architecture, Rhetoric* 
Poetry, Languages, Ready wit; comparative Religion, customs and manners of aH 
nations — these form the 32 sciences. 

69. Of the 64 arts the following are the chief — (1) Gssticulation or expressing thoughts 
and emotions by bodily movements and gestures, (2) Theory and practice of music 
and musical iastraments. (3) Adorning m3n and women with clothes and ornaments* 
(4) Knowledge of various forms, disguises, and transformations. (5) Making seats 
and beds; beautifying them; the preparation of garlends and bouquets (6) Games of 
chance as chess, dice backgammon, draughts etc. (7) The theory and practice of erotics. 
(8) Distillation and mixture of honey and various kinds of liquors and drink,. (9) 
Extraction of arrows and other missiles from the body; the healing of wounds. (10) 
Mixing various juices and essences; the art of cooking. (11) Horticulture and the 
raising and crossing of plants, flowers and fruits, producing the above out of their seascm* 
(12) Breaking and pulverising rocks, stones and metals. (12) Extracting various drinks 
from the juice of the sugarcane. (14) Mixmg medicinal drugs, roots, leaves and plants. 
(15) Mixing and analysing the above; using them separately before mixture. (16) 
Extracting salts. (17) Archery and the various movements pertaining thereto. (18) 
Wrestling and boxing. (19) Projection of engines and missiles at a fixed and moving 
object. (20) The marshalling of troops to the music of martial instruments. (21) 
Fighting from chariots or from the backs of hors^, elephants and camels. (22) Pro* 
pitiating the powers of nature by various postures and mystic g^tures. (23) Driving 
the chariots; training horses, elephants and camels in various gaits. (24) Modelling 
vessels from clay, wood or stone. (25) Painting. (26) Laying out reservoirs,tanks, 
adequets, roads and palaces. (27) Manufacture of musical instruments, lifts and mecha- 
nical apparatus. (28) Deftly mixing colours. (29) Bringing together water, air and 
fire; depriving them of their properties. (30) Building of chariots, conveyances, boats, 
ships, and other marine craft. (31) Spinning. (32) Weaving. (33) Knowledge of 
gems; boring them. (34) Assaying gold, silver and the other metals (35) The production 
of ardficial gold and gems. (36) Inlaying with gold and silver; electro-plating. (37) 
(37) Tanning. (38) Skinning and embalming animals. (39) Milking, churning and 
hselting. (40) Tailoring and embroidery. (41> Swimming in “ lakes, rivers and the 
sea. (42) Cleaning houses and vessels. (43) Bleaching clothe and removing s t a in s. 
(44) Shaving, cutting and dressing the hair (45) Extracting oil sesamum and fish and flesh 
C4Q Adapting oneself to the moods and fanci^ of others and bringiog them under 
our power. . (47) Agriculture, its theory and practice. (48) Climbiag -trees.. (49> 
Manufacture of articles with bamboo or glass. (50) Manufacture of glassware and 
porcelan. (51) Construction of water-lifts, pumps, tube-weUs, sprinklers, jets, foun- 
tains, sprays etc. (52) Manufacture of etigines of war uxxd weapons of ofFcncfc and 
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himself with, the curriculum or studies will be found suflSciently sound and 
comprehensive^ to maintain its place by the side of the course pursued in the 
best Universities of Europe and America, 

It is difficult to say, however, whether these different subjects or branches 
of learning were taught at one place as at Nalanda,'^^ or at different places 
noted for their specialisation in particular branches of knowledge. Further, 
the students did not take up all the subjects that have been enumerated. But 
there were some subjects which almost all the students had to study, which 
in a sense were compulsory as we now understand the term. 

Tours undertaken for further education: — We are further told that the 
students went on a tour round the country, after the completion of their course 
fiL order to. gain an intimate first-hand knowledge of the history and arts of 
the different provices {desacarittam) and all the practical sciences of the time 
{Sabbasaniayasippani), References to such tours are found in the Swetakatu 
Jataka"^^ and the Darimukha Jataka. The Darintukha Jataka'^^ describes how 
two friends having acquired all the sciences in Takshasila travelled through 
towns an<i villages with the intention of learning all the practical sciences 
of the time and making themselves acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the countries. Thus this fact viz. the undertaking of tours is so often 
teferred to in the Jatakas''*^ that it seems to have been considered a necessary 
part of University education and they were regarded as furnishing the copying 
stone to the course of instruction at the University. In addition to theoreti- 
cal lectures and piactical training, nature-study was sometimej^ insisted upon 

defence^ (53) Saddle for horses, elephants and camels. (54) Rearing of children, 
treatment of their diseases, training them in sports and gam^. (55) Punishment of 
c rimin a ls and cfienders. (56) Caligraphy of various scripts, and illuminating manus- 
cripts. (57) Preparafion and preservations of betel leaves etc. See, Sukramta, Ch 
rV; sec. iii. 67 — 99. Jivananda edn.; also in Vatsyayam^s KamlcL-sutray I, ii. 

In Sukramtiy a distinction is drawn between Vidya and Kala, Vidya^ according to 
Sukramtiy, is that which can be said and Kala is that which can be done^ even by the 
dumb. 

cf. 

Sukra. Ch- IV. see. 3. si. 24. 

This distinction between Vkfya and Kala is the same as that between Science and Art- 

70. Hwui Li: The life of Hiuen T^iang, p. 112. 

71. data. VoL IH. 377. 

72. •/atu. Vol. HI- 37S: PakJcasilewt ffantva sabbasippani ugganhitva sahbasaatayaslppcmi 
sikkhissumay. desacartttan cha fanfsama ti gamanigamadisu charanta Saranasm pavimsu, 

73. Jiato. L p. 356r HI- pp. 115, 235, 238, IV. pp. 38, V, pp. 247, 426. 
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for those who were iatellectually weak among students. An interesting 
example of this is furnished by the Nangalisa Jataka.’^^ 

Sports and Games: — Since games and sports are of supreme interest 
to modern students, the question may be asked whether the students of ancient 
India had a. similar fondness for games and sports and amusements We 
do not get any information on this point from the records of Hindu works 
or the Chineese travellers. In both the Hindu works and Buddhist work-s 
we find that they furnish an exhaustive list of games and thus give us very 
valuable information as to the games that existed in ancient India. We 
read in the CuUavagga, that the Bhikkta; “ used to amuse themselves at games 
with eight pieces and ten pieces, and with tossing up, hopping over diagrams 
formed on the gi ound, and removing substances from a heap without shaking 
the remainder; and with games of dice and trap ball; and with sketching rude 
figures, tossing balls, blowing trumpets, having matches at ploughing with 
mimic ploughs, tumbling, forming mimic wind-mills, guessing at measures 
havmg chariot races and archery matches, shooting marbles with fingers, 
guessing other people’s thoughts, and mimicmg other peoples acts; — and 
they used to practise elephant riding, and horse riding, carriage driving and 
swordsmanship; — and they used to run to and fro in front of horses and 
in front of carriages; — and they used to exhibit signs of anger, and to wring 
their hand*^, and to wrestle, and to box with their fists; — and spreading their 
robes as a stage they used to invite dancing girls, saying ^ Here you may dance, 
sister, and greet her with applause.”’^ 

It appears to be that the students in those days had their own recreations 
and occasion for relaxations. They had their needed diversions in life. We 
do not find any sign of moroseness. They had holidays. Not reckoning 
special holidays which might be granted in honour of learned and distinguished 
visitors etc., the new and full moon days and the first day (pratipat) of each 
fort-night were holidays and the students were left to themselves and so clearly 
was the evil of all work and no play perceived that al^ study was prohibited 
on these days by injunction. That pregnant simile in Valmiki is familiar to 
many us where Sita — our ideal of all that is pure and lovely in woman, parted 


74. In the Nangalisa Jataka^ we are told that a Brahmin youth v/ho used to learn scriptures 
from a famous teacher of Benares, could not properly grasp the meaning and always 
^id the wrong, thing. The teaidaer was at pains to ccmsider what method of instruction 
would be suitable for that “ veriest dullard ** of all his pupils. The Acharya hit upon 
a plan of educating him tbiough the help of nature. He resorted to questioning him 
on his return from gathering firewood and leaves “ as to what he had seen or done 
in the forest that day and as to vdiat it was like.*^ This process of thought would lead 
the student to make comparisons and give reasons and the contimious process of com- 
paring and reasoning, would make the task of teaching him easier* But the experiment 
in the end failed, for the boy compared snake, the tru n k of an elephant, sugar- 
cane, curd and milk, all to the shaft of a plough- This at least shows the earnest 
desire on the part of the teacher to use all his inteilectua} powers to educate a cidid. 
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enjoined in the interest of the continuity of culture. Indeed one of the under- 
stood condition cf studentship in Ancient India is the obligation to teach 
and thus transmit learning from age to age7® In the second place duties 
of domestic and social are indicated. They are to respect his mother, father, 
teacher and guests as symbols of Divine; to honour superiors; to give in proper 
manner and spirit; with cheerful mind, with humility, with fear and com- 
passion, so that it may bless both “ h’m that gives and him that takes/’ and 
in all doubtful cases to conduct himself according to the judgments of approved 
authorities. In the third place, entering upon the householder’s life and 
fatherhood is enjoined as a compulsory religious duty in the interest of the 
continuity of the race. Lastly the pupil is also admonished not to neglect 
health, means of prosperity and success in life. We may also note the spirit 
of humility characterising teacher as shown in asking his student to foUow 
the good action and conduct of his precepter and ignore his bad ones and 
recognising his superiors. 

Conclusion: — The materials that we have been able to gather from various 
sources show that University life in ancient India had two sides good and b^. 
And what thing heie on this earth is without blemish. Compared to modem 
University students the life of the student in ancient Universities in India 
must have been rather hard. There were many restrictions on their daily 
life. But we must understand that what can be called comfort a^d happiness 
in life is purely subjective factor and has only a relative value in one’s life. 
Did they have palatial buildings, luxurious furniture and other provisions.^ 
If such factors have to be taken into account in deciding the comforts of the 
students, it must be admitted that University life in those days cannot at all 
be described as comfortable. But if we look at the problem from another 
angle, we will find that the students in those days were having a very cheer- 
ful Ufe in the Universities. We do not find any sign of moroseness; there 
was joy of a very high degree in the universities where students were living 
and receiving their education. They did not develop any sort of pessimism 
or aversion to life as a result of hard life. They were awake to the realities 
of the ordinary world and to the needs of civic life. They developed into 
worthy citizens and the country prospered in material and spiritual eminence. 
The simple arrangement found in such ancient educational institutions were 
in accord with the spirit of the t^mes. The residential aspect of the Uni- 
versity life in ancient India deserves special mention. Students and teacheis 
lived in the same colony and there were many opportunities for fruitful contact 
of mind and mind. Every opportunity was given to develop in the student 
not merely a keen and cultivated intelligence, but also sound chaiacter and 
a sound physique. Further, educational institutions in ancient India claimed 
a method of teaching which has been regarded as. ideal at all times. For, 
besides lectures, students spent a greater portion of their time in mutual 

78, cf, Alta. Aranyaka (iii) (do not teach one who will »ot himself leach). 
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iliscnssioss with their teachers. Of course, several hygienic, moral and reli- 
gious precepts would also be thus taught, besides good manners and the ancient 
inritam Ideal of gettmg three-fourth of one’s ed.ucation {viz., one-fourth fiom 
the teacher, one-fourth from The fellow students, and one-fourth from one- 
self, am rf the remaining one-fourth having already been supposed to have been 
given by the paren'^s at home) will be realised.’’® Further, Universities in 
ancient India imparted to i:s students not merely Icnowledge, but culture 
Ifaat would make its recipients, w the woids of Neyvinan, “ perfect gentlemen.” 
whom he characterises as one who has a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, 
or candid, dis^ssionate mind and a noble or courteous bearing in the con- 
daet of Hfe.*® The students not only gained knowledge but a sense of reverence 
was also inclucated in them. Universit'es in Ancient India, thus, performed 
one of the most important functions, namely, “ of enabling the students to 
farm each other, of learning the greatest art of Living, in helping to form an 
intelligent society.”®^ The cardinal aim of higher education in Universities 
in Ancient India was the spiritual advancement of the student, and not any 
material gain. Thus the ancient Indian ideal of higher education was the 
highest known. Tt was that education should lead to immortality (Vidyaya 
Amrtam Asnute). This was much loftier and nobler ideal than the Greek ideal 
of harmony, or the Roman ideal of effeciency or the modem ideal of 
preparation for livelihood and citizenship. At present in many Universities 
all over the world more artention is paid to the material side and less to the 
spiritual side. We shall now conclude by citing Buddhistic exhortation to 
the students. No words will be more appropriate than those which the 
Great Buddha addressed To his youthful disciples. 

Charatha Bhikkave charikam, 

Bahtganakilaya Bahtgcmasvtkhaya 

Atthaya Hitaya Sakhaya 

Devamanussanam (Mahavagga). 

“Go- ye forth, O Monks! on Missions of Soc’al Service, ministering to the 
goodj the happiness, and welfare of the Many of the Common Man.” This 
eahwtatKHt should inspire the students of modem Indian University. 


80. Cardinal Newman; The Idea of a University, p. 120 121. 

81. M. Yanhey, “ Select discourses from the Idea of a UniveiBiQi,” Introd., p. xxii. 
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K. S. RAMAMURTHI, M.A., 

Drama as a foim of literary creation is to be witnessed in the literatures 
of Civilized nations. Celibrated Critics like Aristotle and Bharata gave 
a very imponant place to Drama for various reasons, — the foremost being 
that it IS a true representation of nature on the stage. As is the Case in evecy 
literature the Indian tradition also divides poetry into distinct forms Uke 
Poetry, Prose and Drama. Drama the ‘ Drusya Prabandha ’ or the work 
to be witnessed is a mixture of Poetry and Prose coupled with music and action. 

Though there are numerous theories on the Origin of language. Philo- 
logists agree on the point that ‘ m man as well as in the lower animals it is 
primarily the intensit}' of the emotional element which appears in the expressive 
movements.’^ This expressive movement which results in a kind of aiticiriate 
sound is generally termed language. ‘ This language ’ it is said ‘ is a race- 
characteristic and as such inherited from one’s ancestry, along with Color, 
Physical constitution, traits of character, and the like; and that it is indepen- 
dently produced by each individual, in the natural course of his bodily and 
mental grouth.’® So we understand from this that these emotional expressive 
movements in the natural course of the bodily and mental growth, give rise 
to language the vehicle of expression in human beings, irrespective of time 
and place. When we bear this fact in mind we are sure to think that the 
beginnings of any literary form in any language must be almost identical — 
much more in the case of Drama, as it is a true representation of nature requi- 
ring emotion, expression, movement and growth. 

Bharata’s Natya Sastra gives an account of the tradition of the theory 
of Indian Drama. It takes the origin to the period of Vedas stating that 
Brahma created a fifth Veda called the ‘ Natya Veda ’ taking portions frc«a 
the previous four vedas, such as the language from Rk, the music fitom. 
Sama, the action from Yajur and the sentiment from Atharva Vedas.* 

The second theory makes Siva the lord of dance: The verse 

fbn 1 

1. The Study of Language by Bloom field. 

2. Life and Grouth of I-anguage By Whitney. 

3. Bharata’s Natya Sastra. 

4* Kalidasa’s Malavikagnitmitram — Ver^ 4. 
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Sages regard this as a pleasaat sacrificial feast to the eyes of God. 
This is divided by Siva into two forms, in his own body which is 
blended with that of Uma. The nature of universe arising out of 
three quaUties, and distinguished by various sentiments is seen here 
and this Natya is the^nly chief amusemeni of the people of different 
tastes. 

informs that Lord Siva is the propounder of the dance and it is divided into 
two forms caUed Tandava and Lasya, Tandava is the kind performed 
by men and Lasya by women. This shows that ihe differences in the art of 
dance are to suit the different Physical structures of the human beings. The 
above two different theories are attested by Dhananjaya in his verse 
The belief that Siva knows the art of dance and he 
generally performs this in the evenings is a time old one. The first fourteen 
apherisms of panini’s Vyakarana are said to be the out come of the beatings 
of the drum of Siva at the end of his dance recital.”® 

The third theory alludes to a play * Lakshmi Swayamvaram/ which was 
Produced in the court of Indra. Urvasi the nymph took the main role of 
Lakshmi. In the course of the play she blundered on being reminded of 
her earthly paramour. Thereon Indra frowned and cursed her to decend 
to earth and while coming to earth she brought with her the art of dance. 
Having thus kept in mind the current theories regarding the origin of the 
ait of dance which is an important factor in Drama, before proceeding further, 
we. shall see how this element originated in some of the other wellknown 
literatures. As it is generally known that Crreek literature is as old as Sanskrit 
literature, we shall study the origin of Drama. A glance at it reveals that 
the early men believed in ‘ imitative or Sympathetic magic/ ‘ Its principle 
is that between man and God there is some kinship of being such that, if the 
man wishes the God to do a certain thing, he has but to mimic the action 
and the god will some how be compelled to do it in reality/® In doing so 
they "perform certain things which they thought suggestive of liveliness and 
energy, such as dancing, singing, jesting, shouting and running about. From 
this we note that even in Greek Drama, (one of the oldest plays) the drama 
is not deviod of dance and song. The action is only a primitive one but not 
well balanced. We also note that Dionysos the deity of Vegetation and 
giver of earth s increase is the God in whose worship the Grreck Drama in 
all its forms began. 

When we pass on to Burmese Drama we understand that here also 
<^nce and music were the first two elements that were developed long before 
the drama came into existence. It is also said that Burmese music and dance 

5- l>esarupakam. Verse. 4. 

See: Oomment. SiUdanta KautnudL 

The Indian theatre by R. K. Yajnik. 

8. The Giei^ I>rama By lion^ D. Barnett. M* A 
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arose out of. primitive, religious ritual as in other coxmtries, and music and. 
dancmg could- develop on their own without being overwhelmed by an already 
developed drama*® Later on with the development of mtisic and dancing 
with its religiouSielement the Origin of drama began to appear. It" is said 
that it took-its Origin^^from.the folk feasts which can be divided into two classes, 
those -directly connected with Buddhism and those which are not. The full 
moon of Tazaungmon the present important Buddhist festival was oxdy an 
important feast" day before the introduction of Buddhism. There were two 
distinct elements connected witli the special celibrations of the- feast, viz*, 
(1) the element of mimicry and (2) the element of foolery. Men used to 
dress themselves ats animals and- dance through the village; This kind" of mimi- 
cry of animals mi^tit.have been the earliest attempt at the dramatic by the 
Burmese.^® 


Much need not be said about the English Drama. It is well Known 
that this fakes its Origin in Greek Drama. The influence of French on 
English drama did* not undermine the traces of Greek influence but only 
accepted it as the foundation on which the whole superstructure was built. 
The extant morality plays testifying the above fact enable us to conclude that 
the English drama also (even thou^ it is said to be the latest) had its begin- 
nings in. the religious element only. So from this we understand that irres- 
pective of time and place the fundamental nature of humanity- is always 
identicar in echoing the calls of emotion and responding to the emotional 
excitements. The very fact that the beginnings of every drama are found 
in the religion of the nation to which it belongs shows (that the culture of a 
nation depends largely on its religion and it is that religion only that makes 
a natioKj^more perfects and distinct) that every nation has gotr.its own cultural 
way of development and it need not wait upon another nation to take lessons 
for the developmenr of its culture. It is also clear that drama" as a" type has 
arigmated imthe idea of imitating objects. 

The theory and Origin of drama always -go hand in hand. The difference 
between-these tw'o also is very subtle and so it is not possible for us. to speak 
of either theory or Origion only without touching the other* We have just 
noticed, that there are various views on the theory of drama and. all those 
theories would converge at religion and imitation. The origin of drama -also 
has provoked many a .view plausible in its own way. As Greek and Sanskrit 
are the oldest extant languages, scholars have been advancing their arguments 
for* and against so, far tried to prove that Indian Drama in Sanskrit owes 
its existence to greek. Inspite of the fact that some- other schodars - have 
opposed this, still the the gaints in the field are not- able to- forget- the 
greek influence on the Indian drama. But prof, keith and a host of others 
appear to have been under the impression that the Indian drama admitted the 

9. Burmese Drama — By Mawng Hitin Awng. Ph JO — (Dubl) 

10. Do. Do. 
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influence of greek to a considerable extant. He says that “we know indeed that 
Alexander was fond of thetaiical spectacles with which he amused himself in the 
1 ntei \ als allowed by his Victories, and we hear that at Ekvatana there were no fewer 
than three thousand greek artists who had come from Greece. We are told 
also that the children of the Persians, the Gedrosians and the people of 
Sura, sang the dramas of Euripides and Sophokles. We need not doubt from 
ihese and other passages the existence of performances of Greek dramas 
through out the prov'inces which formed the empiie of Alexander.”^^ Even this 
view may not be tenable as it indirectly suggests the ignorance of diamaticar.. 
in India prioi lo the invasion of Alexander. A glance at the beginnings of 
the literatures of Greece and India would certainly convince a reader as to 
the priority of the beginnings of drama. The beginnings of the Greek lite- 
rature may safely be taken to the 5 th century B.C.12 Homer, the father of 
Greek poetry, with whom their literature starts, believed to have been lived 
four hundred years before christ. We have also already notice that even 
in Greece the primitive drama started with the imitation of action of Gods 
by men and Dionysos was the first and popular god who was imitated by 
one and all. It is also to be noted that “ Dionysos is usually figured in art, 
until the fifth century, as a stately bearded man; and always, even when he 
is represented as a boy, he wears the expression of a dreamy gentleness. ”13 
From this we note that there were the elements of drama by the fifth century 
B. C. itself. Even if we were to think of the actual beginings of the drama 
w’e may safely go back a century and place its starting point at the most the 
sixth century B. C. 

Alexandar’s invasion covers only two or three years and the whole period 
was occupied by wars. Even if it were to be accepted that Alexandar used 
to amuse himself with dramatic performances in the intervals of his victories, 
it .may not be proper to feel that they are all perfect pieces of art, as the in- 
vader’s idea was only to releix his mind for a while from the high tension of 
the war he was waging. Added to this we find that specially during this period 
there was the second phase in the development of drama in Greece. They 
are the middle comedies. It was not “ entirely free from personalities. The 
old extravagance of conception is smoothed down, sometimes almost to vanish- 
ing point; the play usually stands on the footing of the private life and private 
inteiests. Hence the middle comedy, even in its present fragmentary state, 
throws much light on Ashenian society in that Age.”^^ As such it shows 
that this stage of development is not far superior from the fiist stage, when 
people imitated the gods taking their form etc. But what all we note is that 
consequent on the invasions of Alexandar “ India and the Greek world only 
touched each other on their fring es, and there was never a chance for elements 

11. Sanskrit Drama — by Keith. 

12. The Legacy of Greece. Oxford. 

13. The Greek Drama By Lionel D. Barnett. M. A. 

14. Do. Do. 
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of the Hellenisxic tradition to strike root in India.’’^® As such we have to 
conclude that there was neither sufficient time for ihe Greeks to exhibit their 
developed art in India during the invasions of Alexandar nor there was the 
intention on the part of Inaidns to comprehend it clearly and critically so 
that they may emulate the best. Having so far gone with the Greek invasions 
let us now toum to India to see the state in which they were amusing them- 
selves with this art. We have already noted that the roots of the Indian 
drama are sprung from Religion (as in the case of other literatures) with an 
idea of appeasing gods by imitating their actions to get their wishes fulfilled. 
“ The ecstasy of worship is the cause for the wine to become the chief attribute 
of Dionysos and this ecstasy was a necessary part of the ritual, which wine 
when discovered, was useful for stimulation in stimulating." In the same 
manner even in India it is only the ecstasy of worship that led the people 
to discover and attribute “ Somapana ” to gods. In this stimulating state they 
thought they would do better. (Ofcourse this might be correct, as there are 
numerous instances of those who turn out their best under the influence of 
“ Soma.”) 

In India the early stages of this dramatic art show that drama or Nataka 
as a piece of art is not different from a dance recital. This is clearly evidenced 
when we note that people imitated the actions of gods. The word Nata mean- 
ing an actor comes from the root Nrt. A perusal at the Vedic literatiue 
shows that this Natya or dance is as old as Vedic literature. The bards of 
Veda clearly exposed their knowledge of Natya. They personified nature 
and attributed human natuie to gods like Agni, Indra, Varuna, Surya etc. 
These gods were supposed to be riding in chariots, armed and dressed like 
men. Speaking of Vsas they wrote that she covers her neck with white gar- 
ments like a dancing girl. The Rk — 

“ She throws gay garments round her like a dancing girl; Even as a cow 
her udder, she'displays her brest.”^’ Here the commentary of Sayana runs 

mm 

: I itgri ifrftrfnr i i 

4513 I ^q men URUfrf I qiRr 

qW qT 5Tar3 1 1 

‘ ’ ' qfntipql: ' (^. 3 ^ 1 1 

It looks as though that this art of dancing was not given to women only. Even 
men were trained in this art. The passage in Samaveda says 

qq qqtsq STW I 3To V - n - K° 


15. The Cambridge History of India. Vol. I. 

16. RkVeda. 1—92. Verse. 4 

17. GriflBth Translation. Vol. I. 3rd Ed. 
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that “This Indm! dancer! was thy hero deed, they first and -ancietlt work, 
worthy to he told forth in heaven.”^® Tliis kind of references are to be met 
with in other brances of Vedic literature also. This clearly gives us an idea 
that even in good old days i.e., in the beginnings of the Indian literature 
(itself) people conceived the art of dance learnt by both the sexes and tfiis 
dance was not difierent from drama. We also know that performing sacii- 
fiees were not uncommon in the Vedic period. These sacrifices cany -so many 
special features within -and dancing as a prescribed part of Yajna’s.is found 
in the description of Aswametfaa sacrifice.^® Added to this rthe -very -nature of 
the constcoction of temples in India beres testimony to the developmeirt of 
this 'art. .As this begins with religious 'element, and temple is -a .palace 
where religion fiorishes, there is no wonder if -we think that our ‘ancients 
had the teroples corctnicted in -such a -way -as to make .them “fit for 'the 
performances .of dances. -Either the inner ^sacioie hall or -the ,-\i!acattt fore- 
ground nuist imve been utfiised .for this purpose. 

It is -also necessary for ib to note the period of Vedic literature 'at ’-thfe 
juncture. There are divergent opinions with regard to the date of Rk.^Voda. 
Most of the western-scholars are of the opinion tiiat -the bjonns of 'Rk. Veda 
extBud from about . 15£K) to 1000 B. C. and according to Tndf an Schofars the 
period catends from about 4500 to 800 B. C. Even if we accept a vaia -rr,«-dfa 
policy Twe cannot but think timt Vedic literature is older than Greek literature. 
& we may-say that that there was a . ^ood amount of development m Indian 
htecature by the time the Greek literature began making ite appearance f,on 
the stage. The non appearanee of literature during a period ^ cannot be attri- 
buted to the non development of literature. It might be due to so many 
reasons not "yet fully known to history. 


So from an account of the above it is clear that Indian literature is far 
more oldar than Greek literature, and the idea of d-cama was or^nally con- 
OTivedin Rk. Veda itself, and was practiced in sacrificial pedals, and temples, 
fo express mid to imitate m guestiues is the innate .nature of humanity. The 
beginnings of drama is imbeded in the art of dance .and it has sprung from 
religion. Above all there is another point to be born in mind. When the 
^ma m west began with imitating animals etc., the Aryans in India began 
It emutemg go^. The perceivable main difference here is.lhat in the western 
human bemgs were given the shape of auimak, where as in tfae-Eastein 

Tht! • human beings were given be attributes ot -human rbeii^s— 

1 ms IS all only to please gods! 


betwSrS:! ® differences in the theory and Origin of the dramatic 

pass on to the principals of the art. Special 
attached to the dramatic moods or Rasas in India. Of 
he ei^ Rasas enumerated by Bhara ta,'®" the ancient -author of a treatise 

I®* Griffith—- The Hymns of the Samaveda.” ~ 

19. Yajurveda Samhita. Kanda VH, Anuvaka V. 

». Bharata, ch. 6. SI. 32 ff 
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<m ^IratnataTgy, one sexitiment must pervade throu^out the play -and the 
others must he orily subordinate to the main one. It is also^ard that every 
play must have a dominent impression, whether of love, or of’ the rnarvellous 
or of the 'heroic. The poet may draw "his plot either from tradition or Tie 
may invent his plot or may combine both forms. To develop the story 
the'employmeni'of Tive juncttrres^’^ are required. Though the-drama is-^ com- 
bination of prose and poetry. Music and dance'are said to be the essentidl 
factors. The'requisite qualities of hero nud heroine nre also (dearly indioateU. 
Regarding Style and language the Bharata sastra admits oT Tour styles or 
Vrittis— The grace'ful (kraistki) i he grand ('Satvati) the violent (arabhati) :axi33i 
the verbal {Bharaii). These four 'are 'to be employed only in 'accordance 
with .the .sentiment to be delineated in the work. The ■charscters use the "lan- 
guage befitting their status and birth. But at times we may also Tiotiee 'that 
it .is -only the status that is taken into .consideration. 

The drama in west usually depends (jn three .main dramatic oanv en t io BS. 
These three are called'tfae three unities — ^tfae unity of .time, — - ac tion — mt<i place. 
Though the last one i.e., the unity of place is cleariy deznandecl as a-cordllary 
ofithfi.first,.it.has been the practiee tOvtreat thi.s.a;; ^." .separat e unit- Tliesasocond 
unity i.e., the^unity of-action-is not to -be sexaired by -mechanical? Tsit 

must be an organic •one. This .is sdneved by -chorus which ^beooniiK am 
istegcal or acts as .the chief i-efement in '.the'structure. !RBe style and .the lan- 
guage also is considered to,he .an.importiant.ftaturB of the play. Tlieiq 
of .-n moealm aplay:is -taHfisd of. The .special feature of .o-.-gre^ ditaniadtes 
m ^giving importance to the plot .but not ito the .c^aiSQitBr. 

The unity of time is one of the ‘three unities enumerated above. As 
these three -are considered as the vital rfactors in a drama :it .is butqiroper to 
know ■ something about ; it. “The theory of -stage iUusion m^tricts the.tieiigth 
of. time of .fictional actkm. Jt antonmticaliyjmeans that there, is 'theitsstriethm 
of place - of ^fictumal acticm to oae IcBcality only. There . are - divergent 
QU the .question of- unity .of time. It seems that .Romrtellirstipulat^jajnaad- 
mxim-. space -.of 12 hours, and .later. 24 hours .for the action. .Maggi-sm^sstod 
only 3 hours while Minfumo is prepared to admit in exceptional oaaes ^ 
must as 2 days. Castlverto finally establishing the law of unities d^lares 
that the time of representatiem and that of the -action must 'be constant and 
that it must be cme place alone whicb could be visible to one person. Tl« 
later critics finally accepted . a single natural day as the u^xar limit 'fcrr*the 
unity of time.” 

-As. regards the.unitynaf place,. it-is acc^ted xm.’allJBtmisrthatanTnnidraTt 
should take plaee.'only in one ]ncali^,'and.any'chai)ge.m;lnaali^wcaiid-distiBb 
tise harmony of the play. Hfere wemotieeTtfaath Js only the detBT •dramatists 
Chat .observed this c^mventionnuorenn honour, than Sha ke a p e a r e . 

21. Bharata ch. 19. Si. 34 ff. 
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Finally when we go to the unity of action we understand that this pre- 
supposes that (1) no sub-plot of importance should be made to appear in any 
serious play and (2) no admixture of two opposite plots is permissible. This 
means that a sub-plot in a play should not be given much importance 
over and above the main plot, as it is sure to mar the harmony of the mam 
plot. The sub-plot must always be useful only to bring about an organic 
unity of the main plot. Regarding the admixture of the plots, we understand 
that plots of different nature should not be mixed together. If there is the 
admixture of the plots of opposite nature, the greek rhetoricians felt that 
it would ruin the harmony of the play as one would vie with other and there 
would be simply a play of incongruous elements. 

From the unity of action there arises the unity of impression in a play. 
Though this is said to be of later origin, it is accepted by Sarcey, Fre 3 tag and 
others that every drama should have in it an effect on average audience. Frey- 
tag expressed that “in every drama, there is an idea and that through this unity 
of action a-nH significance of the characters, and finally, the whole structure 
of the drama are produced.” 

When we next pass on to the question of style we observe that the language 
of the drama is assuredly not that of ordinary hfe. “ Every day conversation 
put in a play would be intolerably tedious and no great drama, however ‘ reali- 
stic ’ it may seem employs such speech. The fine dramatic dialogue is the 
abstract of would have been most characteristic in a scene that had been 
enacted in real hfe. A dramatic dialogue must be artistic dehberate inven- 
sion of artists imagination — dramatist chooses characters for whom he 
selects a certain conventional utterences.” 

A critical examination of these two would give us an idea that in both 
the schools of dramaturgy i.e., Greece and India, the question of impression 
and language is the same. It is only the question of the three main unities 
enumerated in the Greek dramaturgy that does not expressly occur in Indian 
dramaturgy. Is it because that it did not strike to the Indian mind that this 
problem did not appear in the canons of its dramaturgy? is a question to be 
considered. 

No doubt the authors on Indian dramaturgy also discussed the question 
of unity of time. But there is some difference between Greek and India. 
When the greek scholars took the problem of the unity of time in respect 
of the whole plot, the Indian authors took up this question only in respect 
of a single act. So it is to be imderstood that the Indian stage observes the 
factor of time only with regard to an Act. It means the number of years 
pass from first act to the last act of a play will not be constant in all the plays. 
It varies according to the nature of the plot. The time considered by Indian 
writes is one full day for one act.^^ As the plot is generally drawn either 

22. D. R. m. si. 41 
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from a legend or history it is but proper to represent the linking incidents 
occuring in life and allowing time between acts in a drama. Probably because 
of this only later dramatists belonging to the renaisance period in the west also 
did not want to observe the rule regarding time strictly and exercised their 
own independence. 

Unity of place is the next point to be considered. It is already understood 
that this unity means that the dramatist should not change the place of occu- 
rance and a particular incident should always belong to one particular locality 
only. In the light of this if we consider the first Act of Sakimtalam we under- 
stand that from the beginning of the journey of Dushyanta till his union with 
Sakuntala the whole act is set in a forest only. The situation of the hermitage 
and its groves are quite suited to the natural atmosphere. In the same maimer 
the incidents in an act in Indian drama are made to occur in one particular 
locality only. It was well thought of that a change in locality would tamper 
the grouth of the plot and checks imagination which produces Pleasure. So 
even this problem of the unity of place is seen to have been occuring auto- 
matically without being laid down as a hard and fast rule in Indian dramas. 

We now take up the unity of Action and examine whether this is to be 
specially perceived in Indian stage. From the unity of Action it is imder- 
stood that the development of the sub-plot should not excell the development 
of the main-plot. The appearance of a sub-plot must be only to enhance 
the situations of the main plot, whereby the culmination and the denouement 
can be brought about. The Indian stage also has laid down the rule that 
the delineation of the hero belonging to the sub-plot should not excell the 
hero of the main-plot. If it does so the sentiment intended in the Drama 
is debased as the purpose with which the drama is begun is defeated. So it 
is clear from this that the Indian stage also satisfies the first sub rule that 
development of a sub-plot should not stand in the way of the grouth of the 
main-plot. Next is the question of the admixture of plots of opposite nature. 
This question certainly arises in the case of western drama, as there is the 
division of Tragedy and Comedy in the main drama itself. Though the Indian 
stage did not conceive of this twofold division of Tragedy and Comedy, it cannot 
escape our attention that it is prohibited in India also, in terms of sentiment- 
Tragedy and Comedy on a closer observation reveal only two sentiments— 
tlie sentiment of horror and erotic sentiment, on a broader base. So if there 
is the admixture of these two there is the impediment in the growth of the 
plot as the sentim^ts harror and erotic are naturally opposed to each other. 
In the same manner the Indian stage also laid down the rule that opposite 
sentiments should not be allowed to be developed on equal par as they are 
sure to mar the development and impression of the play. 

The unity of impression is another factor to be observed in a western 
drama. Sarcy the most fervent exponent of this unity of impression says 

23. Dhwanyaloka. Udyota. 3. Karikas 18 & 19. 
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that. “ to he- strong, and, durable an impression must, he single.” This can 
be.brougjat ^lout only when. a. particular. elemem. is. made. importanti. through 
out the play and all other, elements are subjected, to^that central element. The 
Indian. thought always. progresses in. this, direction only. Malang one. senti- 
ment as the main object in a play, it has enumerated so many- other, ways, and 
means of maintaining it intact. They decleared that the five elements, of the 
plot such as. Bija (Germ) Brndu (expansion)" Fataka (Episode) Prakati ([Episo 
dic^ Incident) and. Karya (Denouement), together with the five junctures- 
Ifice-mulcha (opeaui^ Pratimukha (Progression) ^rbha (development), Ava- 
marsff (Pause- and Nirvaiiana~ or upasamhruti (conclusion) are important 
tcf bring - about the unity of impression of a play. TTie other elements' enu- 
merated- hr the texts can* safely be said" tO' be secondary ■ only in importance 
ter the above mentioned- eluents; Scr ir is adso dearly ' known ttra-r even in 
tSfeiespecrthelhdiajrthonghrdid not lag behind but on the’ other HaTiH the 
ways and meam' to- secure’ it are critically examined and dariffed. 


The.fcal important item to be. dealt with is the question of Moral in 
a- dr a m a THou^ a section of the Europian thought declared that ‘ d^ight 
and instruction ’ were the twin aims of the dramatist, critics Hke Ogien and 
Medienebedathe-viewthat ‘ morality^ isnotneeessary in a drama and dramatic 
I®e^ is. m a dy for pleasure and amusement alone. Speaking on Comedy 

AcdinsDoiiatiis says thar“ Comedy is’a story which deals with various habits 
a^ costornsLof public- and private affairs, from, which may be- learned, on 
tisccaEe.'hand "wdiat i^useful‘in'.hfei aoid on the othm-, what irto be avoided.” 
AiBhr Corneille- ^ter dedaringr that: “ the ^ oTthe drama is amply to give 
pfcasnre to the’ qwetators,” finds: that, some sort ofmoral is included in the 
pkasare-tiuis conveyed. Goldonis’ ideal for theatre was “ a' school for the 
inuseatioBofatouse ’’ ’ Lessing hdd the idea that “ Comedy will correct throu^ 
laaigirter, IhiTnot through mockery.” Heaiso says that “ it is not in the moral 
^tl iat. moral Ii«, “there may be most instructive and perfect plays' 
WtB^nm: a simple maxim in view.” Closely folIowing Benjonson’S adm 

Dryden- also anounces that 
end of- all poetry In the same-manner 

wews.^cedhydififa5em'types-ofmife^te^^^ to the 
itr- ^ ^ the exponent of dramaturgy 

“Ufe is^^WxtH^<4jf meaning that it is 

the worfdr He further proceeds ’ proclaiming 
®^rdance with their actions and 
hare^ etc: This- produces- peace of- mind in 
^oii te: drs^^ Hned aind over^elmed wiffr grief: in- the proper hour. And 

cana^^ Dhan^ fkso^; looj^vity, cotmsel and develops meirtal 
d»ws priced only fbr instructing the world. 2 * This 

^>two fnld: purpose. The first 
- ' the sRsmd'is toiinstructfthe world. 

24. Bharata Natya Sastra— I Chapt., SL, 77 to 80. 
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In instructing the world it is not clean whether this would be through mockery 
or laughter. But it seems that Bharata thought that this instruction would 
be in accordance with the actions of people. But as the sage says that this 
is a mixture of pleasure and pain we have to infer that this gives pleasure to 
those who are happy and instructs those that are worried. But Dhanimjaya 
the author of Dasarupa does not seem to have favoured completely the 
above views of Bharata. He says that the purpose and aim of a drama is 
only to give pleasure and on the other hand he also looks down upon those 
who feel that there is some other purpose for a drama as in the case of history.®* 
Kalidas in his Malavikagnimitra also says that the purpose of mimetic 
art is to give feast to the eyes. In Mruchhakatika, Sudraka declares that 
this is for the purpose of mstructing the public also.®’ Above all these things 
the Bharatavakyam pronounced at the end of the play clearly suggests that 
drama is not only for pleasure but also for instruction. Like this Indian 
critics also advanced their views regarding the aim of drama. 

It is the business of a dramatist to have before him, the theme to be dealt 
with, the characters by means of which the theme is to be displayed, and the 
medium through which the expression is to be given. These three elements 
constitute what is called the technique of drama. Every dramatist generally 
realises that the theme is the most important factor and it must satisfy the 
conditions of the theatre. The greatness of a dramatist always consists 
in imderstanding the demand of the audience and the requisite of the theatre. 
Keeping this in mind the poet at his liberty shapes the theme to suit his pur- 
pose.®® 

The incidents of the plot took place in the interval between two acts are 
narrated to the audience by means of ^Viskambha, pravesika etc., on Indian 
stage, whereas chorus serves this purpose on the western stage. Indian drama 
positively prohibits the representation of certain incidents on the stage such 
as a long journey, murder, fighting, revolt (of a kingdom) etc., a siege, eating, 
bathing, intercourse, anointing the body, putting on clothing, and the like.®® 
The most important point to be observed is to avoid at any cost the repre- 
sentation of the death of the Hero of the play.®® This means that neither 
the Hero nor the Heroine be allowed to die on the stage. Even if the plot 
warrents the death of one of these characters, it may be allowed provided 
there would be the restoration of the dead to life. This kind of restoration 
will generally be with the help of a supernatural agency. The above enumerated 
prohibitive injuctions are not without reasons. They are avoided from the 
view point of stage equipment, moral obligation, excitement and decency 

25. Dasarupakam — SI. 6. 

26. Mruchhakatikam. Act I. SI. 

27. Dasarupakam. 3 — SI. 29. 

28. Do. — 3— SI. 39. 

29. Do. —3— SI. 40. 

30. Bharata. C^pt., 22. SL. 283 & 84. 
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and decoram. It is a well known fact that the ancient stage was not so deve- 
loped as the present one. Everything was almost left to the imagination of 
the audience. The incidents above the means of stage representation were 
simply narrated to the audience by means of interludes. As it was not with- 
in the reach of the stage equipment to give actual representation of a ‘ long 
journey ’ as any other incident, it was prohibited on the stage. In my opinion 
even now it is not possible on a bare stage unless it happens to be a serene. 


Murder, and fighting are other two items prohibited on a stage. These 
two generally excite the audience, and thus the excited passion will hamper 
the groath of sentiment to be enjoyed. Revolt of a kingdom and siege 
are another incidents to be avoided. Here we must recollect that the 
plot in the play usually pertains to a great historical king. When the great- 
ness of the king is to be exhibited the revolt of the. subjects or a kingdom 
would certainly disparage the king who is being spoken of in glorious terms. 
So as this would not be condusive to the proper development of the element 


depicted this is said to be unworthy of representation. The other items prohi- 
bited are from the view point of decency and decorum. Neither bathing nor 
intercourse represented on stage would win the applause of the audience. 
Bharata keeping these things in mind says that these are prohibited for the 
reason that a drama is to be witnessed by father, son, daughter-in-law and 
father-in-law at a time and the poet must compose his drama with charming 
pleasant, sweet, instructive sentences.®^ So it is to be understood that accor- 
ding to Bh^ata drama is to instruct people without rousing passions of what- 
ever kind, in sweet and pleasant words. So when we consider these points 
dispassmnately keeping in mind the stage equipment of the times, moral 
obligations to individuals and society and decency and decorum we are sure 
to support Bharata in these points. - 


h principals of drama in Sanskrit and sreek 

have been noticed; and it is also understood that there is no much SffeSnS 

m these two literatures. A closer observation reveals that Sanskrit drama 

to “'Jividual thtaJdng is seen 

tie second m Bhamtmkya. Nanm is the Srst verse with 
thteh the drama is opened. According to Bharata the Nandi verse mnet 

on 1 Sankara appSr^ 

as the audienc e are saluted and this must be done withoM 

I • ~ 

sn. a„p.s.si.a 

33. Saradatanaya. 

34. N.«nndip.. 
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fail for the smooth nmning of the play.^® Subhankara also sails with Sarada- 
tanaya in explaining Nandi, Bnt the view of Natyapradipa seems to be a 
bit different from this. It observes that this is called Nandi as the host of 
poets, actors and audience are always m the habit of paying homage to the 
works. In addition to the benediction given generally in the Nandi Verse 
it is also thought of that this verse should hint at the plot of the play.®^ As 
such we also think that the Bija of the play is sown in this Nandi Verse itself. 
There is also a lot of contraversy with regard to the number of Verses and the 
lines that must be written, and it is also generally accepted that this Nandi 
should not exceed three Verses of four feet of equal length. The different 
types of Nandi also is to be met with in certain texts. It is said that Natya^ 
Darpana enumerates these differences such as Patravali^ etc. After finishing 
Nandiy Sutradhara the stage manager must introduce the poet or the author 
of the play to the audience through his conversation with a female character 
called ‘ Nati.^ In the course of his conversation he sings describing some 
season in the Eloquent style (Bharati),^^ when the author^s name, family^ 
^holastic life and outstanding achievements are given out only to give a 
picture of the poet that composed the play The name of the king for whom 
the play is intended also is sometimes indicated. Next to this the task of 
introducing the coming characters of the play proper i,e., the opening scene 
of the play, falls on the shoulders of Sutradhara, We find three different 
forms of introduction in this. The first is kafhodgata; in which the character 
enters the stage uttering the remark passed by the stagemanager or the meaning 
of the remark, which corresponds with some incident connected with himself. 
The second ‘ Pravrttaka ’ is the entering of a character hinted at by the simi- 
larity of reason described. If a character enters in accordance with a refe- 
rence by the stagemanager this becomes prayogatisaya,^^ If udgkatyaka 
and Avalgita the sub divisions of Vithi are also introduced then the forms 
of introduction become five altogether. This complete portion called ‘ Prasta 
Vana^ may be said as belonging to the Indian stage only. The prologue 
in a Greek drama does not speak of all the above mentioned facts, and on 
the other hand it seems that the purpose of a prologue is only to introduce 


35. \ D. R. 3 Chap., SI., 4. 

36. zTFTf * 

37. It appears as though the dramas are enacted only in a particular season in the palaces 
of the kings: As the spring is best suited for this purpose we usually find that 
season only being described. 

38. Kathodghata — ^Ex. Ratnavali: 

Prixyogatisaya--^Ex. — Sakuntala — with the wcwds “ Here he is.” 

39. 1%^: I 

H I>. R. I. SI. n. 
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all the main characters of the play to the audience. Therefore a kind of pro- 
logue with its divisions and sub-divisions intended to save definite purpose 
seems to be the exclusive property of the Sanskrit stage. 

Similarly Bharata Vakya, pronounced at the end of the play by the princi- 
pal character attests the original contribution of the Indians to dramaturgy. 
Though we cannot trace out the origin of this Bharata Vakya, we can say 
to the extent that this also contains a benedictory statement pronounced 
by on« of the chief characters of the play. But this is quite different from 
excepting containing ^ Subhasamsanam.’ The name Bharatavakya 
is said to have been after ‘ Bharata ’ the sage the propounder of this drama- 
turgy. It is interesting to note here that even Bharata at the end of his text 
utters the same kind of benediction wishing the welfare of the state and kings. 
ITobably this should have inspired 'the later writes to write a benedictory 
verse and to name it after Bharata. ^ 


Having so far dealt with the technicalities of drama let us now witness 
tbe vanous divisions embeded in it. As the Indian stage did not allow the 
production of a Tragedy, we may for the present consider only the types of 
faave also noticed that Comedy in west possess some resem- 
^ce to the comedy of the east. The main divisions-Tragedy and Comedy 

^rreTsonf^ are not to be met with in Indian dramaturgy. 

nr considered to be main are only conjuctural. The rules 

of Indian dramaturgy do not account for the absence of Tragedy at all. But 
y are o^y capable of positively prohibiting a tragedy — ^Tragedy in the 

STc, ta a play should never ta depteTLd int 

tation of a iSrder on ast^ ’ Prohibited the represen- 

means eittcr through in,erI,Jjes oTb^Se^ly v“Ss”"“‘ 

tan ^«Snrmo“!u'’:&°' Veda 

latious of the mundane world, Tto hipest 

IS only to possess toleration anH ® greatest philosophy 

are only the results of the well passions. Murders committed 

and not selves generally mair^ a fea^t ’ nations subjugating others 

on the sta^ in peaceful conditions. representing murders 

and Buddhas. Besides this the eie averse to the land of Aryans 

tbe nature of development of hteramre^ struggle for existence adds to 

self and the non-exiSen« of conquerring 

the absence of tragedy on IndS^iJ^ Buf Tif’ account for 

suh-d^iio^Tf 
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the Bhana (4) the prahasana (5) the Dima (6) the Vyayoga (7) the Sama- 
Vakara (8) the Vithi (9) the Anka and (10) the Thmnrga.*^ It is also 
said, that these divisions in drama are due to the differences in subject- 
matter, Hero and sentiment," and of all these Varieties Nataka is considered 
to' be the highest developed form of drama. 

The subject-matter of a Nataka must be drawn from tradition, but not 
invented. The Hero should be a king, Royal sage, or God who may appear 
in human form. Heroic or erotic sentiment must predominate the play, and 
all other sentiments must be secondary. The end must be happy. Con- 
versations must be simple and should not contain long-drawn compounds. 
Verses also must be sweet. The whole style noble, and harmonious with 
full use of all the beauties and the adventitious attractions of the song and 
dance as well as music. Here if the number of acts are between live and 
ten it is called a Nataka and if exceeds the limits containing every kind of 
episode then it is called a Maharupaka. This is called a heroic comedy by 
Prof. Keith. 


Prakarana also mainly follows the laws of construction of Nataka. But 
here the subject matter must be the invention of the poet. The hero may 
be a brahmin, or minister or merchant, who has fallen on evil days. The 
heroine may be either a lady of a good family, a hetaera, or a lady of a good 
family may share the hanours with a hetaera. The erotic sentiment must 
predominate, and all the five sandhis must be present. The number of acts 
must be as in Nataka. Prof. Keith calls this a comedy of manners. 


The subject-matter of a Samavakara must be taken from a tale of the 
gods JiTid demons. There is no restriction here that there must be only one 
hero and on the other hand the number may go up to twelve ; each in pursuit 
of his own object which he attains at the end. Heroic sentiment dominates 
the whole play. The number of acts are only three. In every act we find 
the exhibition of cheating, tumultuous action, and love. It may also ^ 
said that the graceful manner is almost excluded or faintly developed. Omit- 
ing the juncture pause the expansion or bindu is made an element of the 
plot. 


Ihamraga is another type in which a maiden is sought after. There is 
the admixture of the poets inventive imagination and a legendry tale in the 
subject matter in this type of drama. There would be the hero md his rival 
ixt the play trying to deprive one another of the object of achieving the love. 
The hero and his rival must be of a noble birth and the later must commit a 
mistake. Three junctures i.e., the first two and the last one allowed in this 
play and the number of acts are only four. 

The subject-matter in a Drama is drawn from legend. Gods, demi-gods, 
and demons numbering sixteen appear in this type as the hwoes. Magic, 
sorcery, ecUpses etc., figure in this play. Excluding erotic and comic senti- 
ments, the sentiment fury is made to predominate. The number of acb 
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are fotir without iECtroductory scenes of any kind. The graceful TnauTiftr 
is forbidden, and juncture pause is absent. 

The Vyayoga is a military spectacle and the subject is legendary. The 
hero must be either a god or a royal sage. The whole play is filled with strife 
and battle but a woman will not be the cause of this battle. This is only a 
One Act play, extending the complete action only to one day. The first two 
and the last junctures are only allowed. The erotic and comic sentiments 
^d the graceful manner are barred. 

Anka is also a ‘One Act’ play. The subject matter is legendary but the 
poet is given a chance to develop it. The hero is a human being. The senti- 
ment is pathetic and Verbal style appears throughout. The descriptions 
of battles and fights do cause the laments of women on the stage. 

The Prahasana gives an opportunity to the poet to invent its subject- 
matter. The tricks and quarrels of low characters of all kinds are essentially 
dealt with. This is also a ‘ One Act ’ play containing the comic sentiment. 

graceful and violent manners are excluded and only the first and last 
junctures appear. 

- - Bhana a monologue, has the invented subject-matter. The adventures 
of Imth the heroic and erotic sentiments are set forth by a parasite. This 
is also a One Act piece with only the first and last juctures. The elements 
of Lasya are in place here. 

VitM is a One Aet play, played by one, or two or three persons. The 
leading sentiment is erotic and others are hinted at. The graceful manner 
is prohibited. Though the first and last junctures only are considered, — 
^ other elements of the plot are present. 

A close critical examination of the above ten types would reveal to some 
extent the evolution of drama on Indian soil. !Man in the beginning of the 
early life knew only to dance in the extecy of his feelings. Physical guestures 
aided him in giving vent to his expressions, which shows that expression was 
accompanied by gestures, the first dements of dance. He was also selfish 
in the sense that he did not know how to associate himself with others. As 
he 'had to wander in an adventurous spirit in search of food, and to gratify 
his biological desires he knew only the two sentiments i.e., heroic and erotic 
This is what is to be witnessed in a Bhana. It is a monologue where 
only ohe. person treated to be a parasite expresses himself in all ways. 
The actions and sentiments of others also are imitated by bim only. In this 
type we observe heroic and erotic sentiments. These two may be stated to 
be the m a in essential sentiments. In the beginnings of life it is apt for a 
human being to develop imconsciously the heroic and erotic sentiments 
only.- So this can be taken as the first step in the evolution of drama. 

as age advanced man has extended his sphere of activities. He 
has leamt to assodate hims elf and co-operate with others in his living and 
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other matters. As association ' enlarges itself there is the possibility to ex- 
perience the enhanced number of sentiments. Vithi is quite in keeping with 
these developments.. In Bhana the first type we see only one person taking 
the roles of many. But here in Vithi it is not so. Two are three peopte 
appear on the stage. They have direct contact with each other. They speak, 
as others do in the normal life. Here the leading sentiment is erotic only 
Le.y the heroic sentiment is suppressed- Though the existence of other senti- 
ments also is recognized, this does not deviate from the first in matters of 
grace and other things i.e., as in Bhana graceful manner is excluded in this 
also. Which shows that the original tinge still persists. 

We 'now come to the stage of Prahasana. Man in course of time ex- 
perienced wider range of life. The seeds of jealousy and envy were sown. 
Co-operation gave place to competition and competition to wonder 
and comic. This is exactly the representation in a prahasana. Here we 
see the quarrels of low class characters only, and the comic sentiment occupies 
ithe highest place in the Drama. Still the ungraceful manner persists. 

The society at this stage became some what complicated. The s^ds 
of jealousy and envy sown in the previous stage began sprouting and the comic 
element is suppressed in favour of pathetic sentiment. Anka a type of drama 
clearly exhibits this. We hear the descriptions of battles and fights in this 
type. The laments of women for the deaths of their husbands probably in 
the battles and fights are heard on the stage. This gives rise to the sentiment, 
pathos, rousing pity in audience. The" elements of ungraceful manner 
expressed in the Verbal style continues to persist at this stage also. 

An extended and intricate society, trying to bring about an organisation 
is felt at this juncture. The process of an organisation generally meets with 
so many objections and upheavals. The question of enjoying authMity 
is Followed by factions and fractions and one rival group naturally tij^ to 
cut at the root of the other and capture authority. This natural order 
■mgy be much more in the case of a primitive society, but this has not hing 
to do with women as the desire for a diadem goes unconquerred by a woman. 
Vyayoga exactly depicts this phase of life only as this is no thing but a militar y 
spectacle. The whole play is filled with strife and battle without a lady being 
a cause. A special noteworthy feature of this Vyayoga is the banishment 
of erotic and comic sentiments and the graceful manner. Till this the play 
consfists of only One Act. 

Here we notice a compromising society. After a futile strife and struggle 
TTign became wise and accomadative attitude was developed in hhm 
vast land afiforded protection to each and every one, and all went in their 
own pursuits unhampered. But the idea of getting the wishes fulfilled laying 
doxment in him propelled the man now and then the heroism in 
is sure to its appearence act interval, and where it is thought Physical 

heroism would be in vain psychic heroism was ffven the full swing. As » 
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result of this, cheating and turmulous action was witnessed. This kind of 
society produced Samavakara ; This has three acts a fact to prove the activities 
of expanded society. There is no restriction here that there must be only 
one hero- The number of heroes goes up to twelve which indicates the com- 
promising attitude and quite in accordance with the set up of agreement they 
are all allowed to pursue their own ends. But in achieving their ends they 
had to cheat others and at times exhibit valour. So much so a kind of love, 
cheating and tumulatrous actions culminating in the heroic sentiment is made 
to difuse the play. Though this does not differ much from the above, the 
elements of graceful manner accompanied by psychic development strikes 
a note at the expanded society and its developed interests. 

Cheating and tumultous actions began in Samavakara are found in full 
play in Dima. A development in these faculties attained its peak position 
in Magic and sorcery. This shows that the society did not spare anything 
to get its desires fulled and frighten the people. All kinds of undesirable 
elements were practised and amused themselves with them. This is exactly 
the position found in Dima. This also does not differ much from Sama-- 
vakara. The number of heroes in the play is more or less the same showing 
the free indulgence of people in the pursuits of their desired objects. The 
presence of Magic and sorcery would certainly explain the introduction of the 
sentiment fury excluding erotic and comic. The number of acts also is raised 
to four, with the expansion of material on hand. 

Ihamrga presents a distinctive development. Man did not like to expose 
his desires. He thought that certain things like love etc., should be kept 
in secret- He also understood that wooing a woman for some time to win 
her love would yield better results than to capture by force. Path of love 
is not without thorns. So even in this calm and secret path he had to meet 
with so many obsticles in the shape of villains and others.- This is portrayed 
in the type Ihamrga. Here we find a lovely maiden being sought after by 
a lover. The hero has to face his rival at every step to win his object- A 
simple mistake committed by the villain deprives him of his object. In this 
period also the material is not much. Though there is the reduction in the 
number of heroes^ there is the introduction of a rival and the subject matter 
takes sudden changes in its progression. So one almost compensates the 
other maintaining the length of the play. 

After passing through these stages man was relatively perfected in his 
intellectual rapacities. At this stage he learnt to accommodate himself with 
^ the oddities in life. He imderstood the different types of creation in nature. 
His mtellwtual capatities helped him to confide himself in his dearest and 

his help to attain his ends. It is also understood that sensitive nature 
IS m both male and female irrespective of time and place. This intellec- 
t^y advanced period gave raise to Nataka. As there is the perfection in 
^ develo^ent of society there is the perfection in the development of 
the Act Nataka is thus said to be a perfect type of Rupaka. We do not 
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find a rival to a hero in a Nataka generally. The two sentiments erotic and 
heroic are considered to be the major and important sentiments, and all 
other elements are said to be subordinate. The heroine also is given her 
due share to express her feelings; Love at first sight ’ ’ considered to be an 
element of civilised: society is^ approved as against the brutal force exhibited 
in the e arli er types. The intellectual development of the society tinriR ex- 
pression in the refi ned simple conversations of the. characters. The pcace&iL 
conditions, prevailing, also are to be noticed in the sweet elegent verses sung 
in thfc^d r a ma . The^accompaniments^like dance and music expressive of cheerful- 
spndts, arcr made- part and' parcel of Nataka^ All this undoubtedly gives us, 
an. idea, that- this, is the highest developed form of drama in India; Not only 
from the point of its subject, treatment and other items included in this, but- 
also from the stand point of evolution as, noticed above we can take Nataka 
as the highest refined form of drama. The same Nataka may be called a pra- 
karana if the number of acta exceed ten and may* be calied a Mahanataka 
if any act is complete in itself im its subject matter. So_ thes e- may be con- 
sidered as modifications but- not. separate species. 

When all the conditions are peacefully settled, and the monarchy, and 
literates are amusing themselves with Na takas in which their gay spirits and 
heroic deeds are portrayed the need for the eiyoyment of people in the lower 
strata arose. Any instruction must be lightly- induced in, accordance with 
their mental structure. So a form which not only serves- the immediate 
purpose of cattering to the tastes of lower class but alsogives light entertain- 
ment to the^ higher and learned class arose. This form is known as prahasana. 
The very name itself suggests that it is to releave the serious^ tension of the 
mind. So much so it is set with the quarrels of low characters of all kinds 
^ndktfae;^sentrmfintt comic is, mmie essjmtial. 

The above account gives us a general idea of the evolution oT dra mas 
in India. AaBharata^did not think of giving a historical sketch of the evolu- 
tion cdPdtnma, hemust haveoxdy given a list of the forms of dramnsoriarx ui T qnt 
in ther country; and l am surer a critical eye does not over loolc tMa gcadnal 
deveibpment. As xframn is said to be the mirror^ of life the development of 
drama undoubtedly depends on the development of life in a society. 

Quotations-relating to the English Drama are from ^‘Theory of Drama** hyA^l^Nicati. 
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MISCELLANEOUS I 

A NOTE ON TWO VERSES OF THE SUBHASITARATNAKOSA 

The Harward Oriental Series, D. D. Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale have 
put the Sanskrit world under obligation by bringing out an excellent edition 
of the Subhasitaratnakosa. In his preface to the edition, the general editor 
of the Series, Danial H. H. Ingalls has picked out two stanzas and translated 
them to evince the judicious talents of the editors of the volume in keeping 
the readings found in the manuscripts without emending them as their prede- 
cessors have done. The first verse is : 

-ST 

This has been translated : 

The bond of his affection broken, 

the value that he placed upon me in his heart erased, 
this man now walks before me like any other man, 
his love now ceased. 

The days pass with my thinking and thinking of these things. 

Dear friend, I know not why my heart 
breaks not into a hundred pieces. 

The printed editions of the Amaru-sataka and Saduktikarnamrta read 

instead of irdlf^ “Br in the third quarter. F. W. Thomas 

who edited the Subhasitaratnakosa under the name Kavindravacanasamuccaya^ 
emended the reading of the Mss. according to the printed version of the poem. 
Ingalls says that the reason for the present editors’ keeping the ori gin al read- 
ing is that “ the verse to them makes perfectly good, indeed rather better 
sense, as the mantiscripts give it.” 

The editors are perfectly right in keeping the reading round in the manus- 
cripts, when it makes sense; but whether this reading makes better sense, 
as has been claimed, is doubtful. The word has been taken by the 

translator in the smise of ‘ thinking.’ The subject of this infinite verb must 
be the heart of the lady, whereas that of the finite verb is the days f^^?TT:. 
This would make no syntax in Sanskrit. of tke two actions is 

essential for syntactical connection. In this case, therefore, the reading 
is to be accepted. 

If, on the other hand, is taken to mean ‘ looking upon ’ or ‘ ex- 

pecting,’ the sense of the third quarter will be different from what is given 
in the translation. In this case, the days are the subject of both the verbs. 
The translation, then, must be: “ Looking on the gradual wane of love even 
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those days passed away.” Here the pronoun ^ would refer to the days 
that have witnessed the waning of love; and the particle ^ would mean 
‘ even.’ Thus the sense of the third quarter would support the surprise of 
the lady indicated in the fourth quarter: Even the spectators (i.e., the days) 
of these and happenings did go away (as if unable to bear the sight), but my 
wretched heart, which is the actual sufferer, still lingers on! 

According to the emended reading, the heart is the subject of 
as well as of The particle ^ coimects together the two objects of 

the infinite verb The pronoun cTFT would refer to the days prior 

to the wane of love. Thus the surprise indicated in the last quarter of the 
verse is provided with soimd basis. So the emended reading cert ainl y conveys 
better sense, though the Mss. reading is not incorrect. 

Besides, the translation of the verse as a whole is not very happy. The 
gradual waning of love which is beautifully pictured in the first three clauses 
of the original has not come in the translation. Here the lady, who is a iri Opfl f 
is picturing the wane of love of her lover for her as she felt it. First the bond 
of affection was broken; then his regard for her disappeared; even then, 
they could live as two members of the society, were there the goodness; but, 
alas! that also disappeared; So her lover was no better than any other man 
for her. This is the intention of the poet. 

The second verse which Ingalls has picked up is: 

sr% qq err 

H T ^< T < T d gHdifind*! IT 

The translation of this stanza runs thus: 

At the day’s end as the darkness crept apace 

the saddened traveller’s wife has gazed 

as far as the eye could reach along the quiet road. 

She takes one step returning to the whitewashed house, 
then thinking, “ At this very moment he may come,” 
she turns her head and quickly looks ag ain . 

Here the printed version of the Amaru-sataka reads 41^^ i ^ 

place of in the third quarter. The editor of the Kavindravacanasa- 

muccaya has emended the Ms. reading accordingly. Ingalls says that “ closer 
attention reveals both the beauty and the probable genuineness of the Kosambi- 
Gokhale reading.” His contention is that the mention of whitewashed house 
agrees with the custom in India, where the wives expecting their husbands, 
return whitewash their houses, and this is the superiority of the reading figcTT 

over . But then one wonders how the form can be gramma- 
tically corrTOt. if it is a compound word, the form must be Suppo- 
sing there are two separate words, the expression should be Other- 

wise, it should be accepted that here the second word in the compoimd is 
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^ot i;^icli sounds very incredible. Even admitting sucdi nn 
.nnusiial usage, for ‘ whitewashed ’ still sounds unconvincing. It nan 
mean ‘ Jiaving cunam^ which should be interpreted as ‘ whitewashed.’ 

The reference given by Ingalls in support of his interpretation is also 
:^not *up to the point. In the beginning of Premcand’s Ma there is no mention 
of whitewashing. The Hindi expression ^tfcfraiT tneans only washed nnd 
cleaned by applying cowdung or some o..her materials on the "floor and the 
walls of the house. An 3 rway, the high standard of the language found in 
.the verse does not ndmit of a gramroatically incorrect form. 

Ingalls, further, finds fault with the emended reading. He states: “ By 
araompaiison the word sasuca is banal and tautologous, for the -sadness of 
the wife is already expressed by nirvinnaya in Here it is to be pointed 

fCJUt that, mr redd ^and sue are not sjoaonyms. The jSrst is indifference or des- 
pamten^s, while the other is sorrow, a feeling directly experienced, 
is the of i5fT?cr while ^ssr or is the of The 

-idea of the verse is that after directing her eyes as tar as thejman go and .not 
S£^ing Jbier husband coming, the wife becomes - desperate ; she ^till ilingcrs jout- 
*:side the house in utter _despair; seeing that the road .has .become .quiet and 
darkness creeps apace, .she becomes aware of ter presence and takes a step 
towards her house; now she feels the pain of sorrow. That is to say, -awhile 
she feels the sorrow, the desperateness has disappeared, for there is now 
inclination towards a definite action, z.e., returning home. Accordingly, 
the order of the clauses maintained in the translation is also not very 
accurate. 


X>K. SRI KRISHNA SARMA. 



MBCmLANEOUS B. 

A NOTE ONTHE -WDYA AW) A^SODYA nFT;HE ISA^ASTA 

Tlie passages io'f the Rig^Veda, “Tiie one -Being the snges tiescribe in 
"several ways ” (I. 164. '46 and X. 114. ^y- teive u far more -eomprehensive 
applicatton "than the “contexts -in which th?^ reqjectively occur. iPWiat is 
"said there of the Deity is -equally true -of "fliennode of attaining it. Host ns, 
by whatever diversity of names the One Entity is spofeen of or known, ^e 
csame .Supreme inlell^nre ds «rery whse .mcKnl, inthename waay, jhowever 
wari]aus.:diennBthQd5 mayibe^by wfaidi anmdivancenn-evalntionmidths'nttBin* 
anent nf -apixitnal jznds .are to ibe ^j msstble/ all -nf th em :tesnd~h> tfamsame t]^al. 
A -primnTy nnity is Tdiscorered to nun threi^ them. nil. Jife asimilc nan '.be 
cnpterthan that of-thB-:same minwaterthatat j 6m tt aa k"ite.gre'Aom'^ea3caan, 
returning to tdie. same 'sottrce by ;di&rent:niinmnBrdhb-J!ivs(Es^reni'. s 
(Mahhnna). IChe -first jcndeavnur ^of ^ereiry aFBh gimia.Mpimnt :imist/be,mBit to 
xreate iliffisrences where .‘itiie^tratsmEe ±i mxsarrd, -^hut to imnfythe:. ' g 
■ritongh the texts - me seBmiBgly contradiatory. 3Ehat’;«&as':^enKiyeqiEDpQ5e 
'.vidiich Sri Sankarachar yfl had dn “viewmnd wdnch he snc c a s sf ully manaaai gout 
axul tlmt ts.the^directionJn'which^ery advanred^snsnce'is-jde^' ’ nnithis 
enlightened age. 

JEhe asightEsn -verses mf itfais.gho ct.and ccnimise -Ifpanishad, the ^nasQra, 
jifflpve mot Tonly itmted tthe .ii^gemiity and dntel Kgence -tsf hireTErenmontaters thut 

icffthe lipmrislmdsmnstsolveafeinfahigelfibefagg j hB^m-tsdiflly pcacccdditB^Ber. 
In the Anandasrama .renes mfame sume 5 gsimi' nniiiitieiitat iES~are'jg wnm'aitt^ it 
would not be an exaggeration to .say -that Jiardly any two of-them ^pee with 
eajcfa other. These verses are a standing riddle dike .that , of aaphisx. -Amidst 
the apparent conflicts and overlappings, the spirit of the Scriptnre is ianrost 
cases dearly discernible. The JmvdKfya TJpanishad speaks oif a Yk^samnd 
an Avidya by "which we understand- Jnana .and karma. 'The -pasggges >are 
not, at hist -sTgfat, concordant or s upp lemEntary. !Ihe rfirst .^tka enjoins Ihe 
projection of one’s- seET-by .the comple te hhandimment a>f Ihe' worH^weSive 
jn. The next sloka pitHfiaims in .allT-serioiBness that a man shmild-Tive hie 
hundred years of hisdife by perfornfing all thejduti)esprereribed.by the~Se<ias, 
wdthout fear of being a3fected by fheir results. The 9fh, ’Hlthmid Thth; ScScas 
speak directly of Vidya and Avidya. The 9th says that Avidya lands one 
in odahcnBsSyjand Yidya, .on fhesodterdsand, in a atlll ^boonder^dBrlotess. The 
jUKtt one saysitfaBt '^gidya aand rtfflferegtdfa in^ are inadBiSteoBdaBaid 

"the results are adifiBsrent. The THh aioka recites ihat ifae wdio foitasBiteth 
^adyaaend Avidya itogcdier, uDreBres?4»3ama: death .bythis Avsdyaamdtreaahtes 
eternal :nnTnY trtaKty -fay this -'Sadya. ^Jhact ufates-rdie --U pBtnish a d uMan? '®ie 
xi nfeaR^oidneate ulie i l iK H H dadm ajf «haEt ffdlffivs. ~lKi^-raiBt mK«n 
^nowle^e ?*wtH .Avidya tBBthm. Theriwo jaaad h a: « i Btg wafanat-ttfae'-^eaBS ;^idde 
mre ih^d mqijitfinMiTtJi&mirmaL rsmbadict 9sa(fiimd^s. 
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The opinion is prevalent that this Upanishad owed its origin to the as- 
cendancy of Buddhism and its principles. This may or may not the fact, 
and it does not concern us in any way. Its object, however, is the same as 
that of the Buddha, namely, to arraign in strong language the hypocricy of 
some, who, appearing to be possessed of the sacred lore, pretend to have 
foxmd out (only in words) the narrow pathway that directly leads us to sal- 
vation, and give up all moral, social and religious bonds. The Kathopanishad 
authoritatively states that “ fools, presuming themselves to be all knowing 
though steeped in ignorance, rush headlong to destruction, as blind men led 
by the blind (I. 2.5) 

The Brahmavidya or the path of the heart ” is said to be, as sharp, 
as the edge of the razor.” (Katha. Up. I. 3. 14). The same comparision 
is to be found also in the Bible of the Christians. What does this simile mean ? 
It means that he who travels along that difficult path must do so without 
swerving a hair’s — breadth either to the right or to the left. It is only a line 
without breadth, and the gentlest motion, be it ever so imperceptible, takes 
away the marching soul altogether off the line. As the “ Voice of the Silence ” 
puts it, “ Long and weary is the way before thee. Disciple. One single thought 
about the past that thou hast left behind, will drag thee down and thou wilt 
have to start the climb anew.” Have we not come across instances of men 
who have abruptly renoxmced one or more fleeting pleasures of this world, 
only to return to it with a relish intensified all the more by an unprepared- 
for separation. The human mind, thrown suddenly and with vehemence on 
a hard an unaccustomed ground rebounds from it with astonishing elasticity 
like a tennis ball. Without systematic preparation, gradual submission to 
hardship and tenacious assiduity, it is impossible nay, it is rash and risky, 
to plunge into the extremely difficult pathway of Jnana. 

What is the advice to be given in such cases ? A comparison of the two 
paths and a clear definition of the evils of a hasty procedure, would be of Uttle 
avail. A flat abuse of the method of knowledge would be against the aim 
and the spirit of the whole of religious literature. The only way out of the 
dilemma is to place two different texts in juxtaposition without pointing out 
in detail their connection or their significance. From this we have to draw 
an inference, which, while it is not in direct opposition to either of the ex- 
pressed views, is yet reconcileable with both and brings to prominence that 
unity that is always intended to be discerned by a coherent interpretation of 
the different texts. 

It is pointed out that by leaving off Karma, and ta ki ng to Jnana, an 
incapable novice^ loses the fruits of both and subjects himself to a double 
suffering. The results that are enjoined for action will never come to him, 
for he does no action. Nor will he reach final beatitude, for his Jnana never 
pierced his skiu and reached his heait. By all means follow the higher path- 
•way, says the Upanishad, provided we have gone through the necessary train- 
ing and have sufficient confidence in our powers and capabilities or provided 
a proper guru is to be found who can be relied upon as a safe and competent 
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guide. But, in the absence of such circumstances. Karma is the only desirable 
and liarmless way. If we do good Karmas by methods warranted by the 
sastras, only good will come out of it. In no way should we do bad actions. 
It may be said that such a degree of perfection cannot be approached by the 
performance of Karma alone, as by the direct knowledge of the attributeless 
Brahman. True; but every ascent commences from the first rung of the ladder, 
though the last one alone is the direct and proximate cause of our reaching 
the top. Moreover, much good can be got from the performance of actions 
without any desire for their fruits . This is the Karma Yoga, which is so flatter- 
ingly spoken of in the Bhagavad-Gita. (V. 2), Action foi its own sake ’* 
is the watchword. What a commendable self-sacrifice! Who will doubt 
the cheerful promise of Sri Krishna that this too leads one to the same Unity 
to which all other processes tend (Gita V. 12).Did not Janaka and others 
reach the highest of perfection by this method and by this method alone (Gita, 
III- 20). ? When there are so many brilliant possibilities before us, there is 
no reason to discard such a golden mean and adopt a different method, 
as difficult as it is dangerous, without the necessary precautions and safe- 
guards. 

We can go even a step further. Even those who are on the way to per- 
fection and those who have reached perfection need not look down with 
disdain on the ignorant world that makes so much of rituals and ceremonials- 
Sri Krishna Himself did not think it a disgrace to proclaim to Arjuna that, 
though He was perfect and had nothing to gain by perfoimance of actions, 
yet He remained doing actions without any definite aim, merely to set an 
example to the whole world and to keep a-going the evolution of the universe* 
As the Lord, so the people,” and if the Lord indulges in inertia, the people 
too will grow inert, and the destruction of the worlds would be near at hand 
:Oita III. 21 — ^26). 

Thus, while not condemning the Karma-path, and praising the Jnana- 
path, nor, on the other hand, adding to the merits of the former at the expense 
of the latter, the Isa-vasaya takes the only reasonable and possible course, 
aamely, prescribing Karma-yoga for all those whose competency is not so 
ar developed as to guarantee an unobstructed passage through the door- 
vay of renunciation. It points out the perils of a rash and abrupt transfer- 
nation of the mind which inflicts a muliiple loss on the foolhardy victim. 
This is the spirit of the Isavasya, which every student of Upanishad philosophy 
night discern by a careful contemplation of its passages. 


N. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRL 
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«ft 5r^>rRTJr>r xm w:qsfw. 


si^q^^sfe:^ I 

^R33l|w: sfifcoi; aiMfli ^ 95r 

^r^'wnqf qro^RT ^m: 

^ rT«n 5#^?n3^5rf ^«TO>*Rn^^3^^iil^^^o^f 

5r#?Ji »R#sTO 3c?nf»^iF ^ 3ppi^ I 

^q% aiiqj^R qp^T: ^ 

^'^cTR^cqqftqoHdPi^iqqiJi ‘ ajt ^ 

^ qsira; 3jft ^ qifwi qfR. : flit «iq?fti^ ^PcPWfit 

f^^I I 

qilf^ilcRiq cR TR: ^.5 t: J^f.555^q ^flRT: m qT^5|igfe»=Elti^ 

sifi^rfiR 5TO^ i I 

^ '^q5555qf^^ ?Rqm. fanR t 

5qfq=iq?pwn«iq^ a#cr: g«1iqqpl: ^- 

^ q^ q5^ I 

^ ^q y ga tfiqi q ^ ^ mi qpi 

q^j^szr sqiira ‘ »?if5Rr^ipn^ 
rtqi^aRR^ I 
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225qrf^ 3I?l=55flrgR^ ?iT0Tt% ^ spa^t^SIT 

5f^i5?rai^ I arferfiiq;^ §?Fi5ra; i 



{ 


^ ^ m I I 

3qi^q%qi ircfk*?RJ?f^ ^f^fl^RiT 1^- 

^ aifHf^goi 5q^2# I 

R\, \R 3^ 5rsm^«Frqe^3 q^3 q«nqjq sicqsn^, 
fcftqifq !^?ijfor qf^ ^q ffigr I 


D. T. Tatacharya, 



II 


?oor^ 3 o. 


e r c 

t)o3ocissd d;s:>32>^;5^&so, 3 sl^. aSsS s. dJ33j6ic£j>>r('s*o, 

®qra^:^^’ff*)crfa;)r^ol3 - aSjs^Fidijfs^G. ( s3>i^?jj5do.) 

spcid^scjo e£p^>^%s:iz3^cGor5o^ <3^; 

toad's* 

^e 6o^o^do. 'ss^CfSo^ ^f^5■«)G^:^o:o sSccs.ra, 's;5c^ 

33xe)?jrf ;5cdja 6 . erorfis^ars ,d ?;Sro^ 

®v ^ j 

^c3 ^ec3s)o3c>qir sSs^s^qjfScSo? ds ^cSS, £3d 

?SoiooqisS?3.^ ric’jslj7j05:^dd€odo>3a, deSoOiracSdo ^.5J■^rT^/^ e?io?oe?i 
t3eS:i^?i2?^?S, ?raqjfS, <s3«)^art«* sris^osocsCoiojs ds «J3T>G^cb 
tpfr^«p3j^oior{«'os;*^;3o'sf\c3'^6. TJ^iJF^cSopcIodco 

dOcdojs, sii35‘3 ©qSr^^Fi^ s:idD?io;^dd0o3oja djsnst 

sp?S^^Ado^z3. do?rddo :i^<53j2£;Xf3 esj^ed ssurfs^rija^, 

t5^^fS^i5>ja?5T3pa5o?Sd^ ^Ot>si:0^^, 23f;3^%, srcdoa^^d 

;dfSj3^, si5d^cjo5J3?jf3j5?3di)^a3di5:;^ ^assesa^joiddo crs^sjSFiJtrs 

t3T)03ord ^cdoi^^AcS. sJ^CTDqSr ?aor^cd, fs^susprs^^, ;5eGrac:^?;;^c, 
^5 jp^ssS^ - 5 iooc 3 ^a 'asSd r^cqJd^o^ 

^5 3odddo ;^d55^cifSrreh ^/icioTf j2o:3 

€ro3d?i3^C3^^^^r{«*^? ;3fa-:»qSF slor^^ ^cZj 

^T^oqicSO, ai)3s^^c3^^^ s!o^^^^?^??c5a£JsraA ed^ 

^jaSi^doa^d. 3^vasTSQ?l5^ddrf ds 'add 

;3T)Ci eAJ3dciS^idqSrrj'^?Sj|^>i a^-^^o-aEST>odd^3t)qSrd 

dd<3^5 ftsodja S)Oc5t^rr!dO enjcra^O^dos^d. siradF-^odejija 

odd;iTO^ja^3da?jfidja5ds3a>cS dd^sSsadr^ aa^csadSo cSocii ^d^asis 
drfd ds ^oqScS ?se)cacdj£SfS? dd^^jejciadFreddisS 

wadra t3e;TS% oddsdjad^d Aws^oi^ddj, ddjdsii 4d33^di3\D's>?>^> 
«dd 33^ |j cxSOflj, a5j3ocSt5?€o&x>zdi eA)Sj^?dsrad. 

d o d d dra, era siia a daa s^ Jsraa^cS ds iididd esp 
3d^od)d'e*0 cdrosicio enj^^s^^syasdo z3ow ©3^?;b^d3radci3^ ; 

5iid3^ et3'»s^d^^55acSci^- c^sdi^ aa'^d ji^ra?jw^Aod3da, e5ja?^f 
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& '3' 

, ^"C'iSesA^fSJs, Jo^ooci rU2o^, 

^r\ c;j3:i_^o3i?^o^ SjC^5oPdojidlo 

WS.* ^ O ^ 

"sud #5 s^oadsjfo^od too^A's^o tsA^do^A^TjAsS. 

5'^Sjno^ ^^DioosdcS ^ S5?l);3DJd ri^c^ri^ s^coso^ s^oSjSfSjri. 
^ 2p-ssSc.ro£; 2p^d«Sfo^o S:)t3^ id dd.d.sd 

-s^ Sjj;;5r3A, tSfd K-ssSdC'r^ ?5djdd)dod esSddsfss^cdcoB 
sTJc^ij, ic ^C332p7)5£r!%'^0 ds^ido, Scjsosdod efod zp-ss^ 

'■ — ^ cp ci{ ro 

03:s€cs:ro 'soqS^ efdo^ddeio S3^dror^^;TS»cijd! ^jade^eSee^d 
eddd dod,c37)03jado eod ;3^d ^dui 

^ Cs-\ ' 

'scqi^ s^odor^^ € 0220^0 dz^. 'so ^cj 6, e^eadd^rSJ©, 

=3odjps-s_^o-ar{?7iro edsDd tn:cbDdto^oda sdoija cdo sdrad:;. ©dj 


i-o^C2;j>j^c^0Avnro €f;3^a ^'cfcn)rt20raocoo. ooo;ij^c^o s^iira^o. 

jsjoauir^c^d Si^odod© dred_ ©os3, ©dddddosd Ejrs^cdd 
sij«55do.33, ©^^Ddd; ddor^syaA ^dt3fffa)Ac3. 'siodd c! efdo 

;Tsdd s^oSja^sadd) ^©dsjaddo- doasi^^sDd odra o3ad!d(^d«*dof3 
n^czfj ^^dsdo doe^?odod dodo dddosood ^do^d. dooso 

edo;3^dd0 dodf^^^Scdoos esde^d^odosododdo. decs-ao^ 
sdOjO^j dotio^^jd STSoad^dd-^ esdoayad'^do A ^ra^ddod 

dodo de^dcdoo ?Ta^^ ,=#jado5 c3. 

ero=;jcdoo^^d ^F^dJjarScdoo ddig*^, ©d do^;^ eAcS. 

d;cqi;3cid ^d3a^ dooifJdoadoddo d©. tJdcdra 

8.odo dja^o. dojaod a^odjaodo asa^^d gp-adddro aoodoaoido 
^t^^dodd? fc5?iidad23?^od ^cd3^ ^estodo^d. ^ ^dcsaod 
dddoioi, ^rtido?, edossadd© ?io<Sd. dooaw 

!pas3r{?Jdo^ xrad^ajaddo^, dfd d^d d«^ djaadd dsdfSdl 

3fi3a^ ^’sosjJ^d! a,ddi^^, ^do ^JjadfS doa^d?. ^ocd 

dr^ GFijda^odddOdod doaalde wodo. ^sjoqiad ^ 

^d^d^^ j^do^^;3a^n ?.d^So^d edoa^ad^ddoa,. 5oert '^sad^eado 

^^^dn>do^dod ^od^aroododd 

-tssa^ djdSoyjadrdsaA ©epdodsbJ 


djadA - 0]8; i paraDacdoEfeoad). 



“ Prapanca-mithyatva-bhasanani” of “Gautama-sankara ” 

BY 

Dr. SHRINATH S. HASURKA.R 

The text of the Prapanca-mitityatva-bhusanarn, which is being presented 
in an edited form in the following pagc-s, is based on a single manuscript in 
the Govt. Oricn+a.1 Mss. Library at the Bha.ndarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, bearing the No. 493 of 1899 — 1915. This seems to be the only manus- 
cript of the work. For the detailed enquiries mads at different Oriental 
Manuscripts’ Libra.ries have so far failed to revea.1 another manuscript of 
similar title and contents. The importance of this unique manuscript, which 
is, by the way, not mentioned by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, 
is further enhanced by the luc'd and sure fashion in which the fundamental 
Advaitic stand of the conditional vahdity of the emphical universe is at first 
set forth and th^n systematically elucidated. I offer my grateful thanks to 
the superintendent. Mss. section, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
for kindly giving on loan to me a manuscript of such a philosophical interest. 

The manuscript carries on the cover — page, i.e., on the part — A of ihe 
Fol. 1, the title of the “ Prapcmca-nnthyatva-bhiisanatn," immediately followed 
by an entry, reading as — tr. II || — ^the first numerical member 

of the entry proba.bly referring to the serial number of this manuscript in a 
particular collection of mss. the second probably to the number of the leaves 
of the manuscript itself. The mention of the title occurs twice in the last 
but one Ime at the end of the manuscript, — at first in the hand, in which the 
entire manuscript comes to have been written, and then in a different hand. 
The title itself seems to have been happily suggested to the writer’s mind by 
the very openmg words of his text, v.i. 

The manuscript consists of four leaves, always of uniform size. Part A 
of the Fol. 1 is left blank but for the entry, such as— “ tj- 

II itoV II. Part — B of the Fol. 4 consists ot seven lines only. The 
remaining portion has 11 lines to a page and 50 letters to a line. 

The manuscript happens to be written on a thick country — ^paper, smooth 
and greyish,— with^the Folio 1 appearing thicker and the part— A thereof 
greyer than the rest, — in Devanagari characters, in a hand-writing, which 
is medium-type and is beautiful and uniform except in the case of the last 
two lines. The opening salutation and the conclud'ng declaration happen' 
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to be smeared by the red chalk. In the body of the text itself, the chalk is seen 
to have been used someihnes to mark important words, sometimes to denole 
the starting point of the and the and sometimes indis- 

criminately. A few words, w’hich happen to be mamly of an explanatory 
character and hence not mcorporated in the text at first instance, are added 
to the latter later on, — actually written in the side or the bottom marg ns 
with appropriate markings. While cominon scribal errors are found m th..^ 
text here and there^ a few serious errors of omission and misrepresen ation 
also hamper the flow of the text. The inaccuracies, occurr ng in Ih^ para- 12, 
can be quoted here as examples. 

The concluding lines of the manuscript con^a n a clear rofci-ence to the 
author and the scribe thereof. The author th^re is stated to be 
a son of a renouned scholar and a resident of No 

further light on the personality of th"^ author and his age is directly thrown 
by the text itself. The easy and sure way in which the arguments for and 
against the in\ alidity of the empirical universe have been put forth and discussed 
in the text, however, sufficiently indicates that this must have 

been wellversed in different systems of Indian philosophy with an unmistakable 
inclination towards the uncompromising Advaitic view. The information 
about the scribe of the manuscript is still more scanty. Nothing but the 
mention of the name, such as occurs in the last but one line of 

the manuscript. 

The manuscript is silent on the point of its age. The characteristic fashion 
of the discussion, the author has adopted with a view to prove 

his thesis, however, indicates the last century, — father the earlier part of the 
last century, — as the probable age of its composition. The ‘ polished ’ appea- 
rance of the arguments, put forth in the enunciation of the Advaitic point 
of view, also lends its support to the above assumption by indicating that 
the text might have been written by when even the process 

of elaboration of the subtle points of — ^not exactly metaphysical but — dis- 
cussional value in the field of Indian philosophy had already reached com- 
pletion and the age of mere repetition of well-known, stock-in-trade, arguments» 
was coming in. The evidence, afforded by the scriptual analysis of the manus- 
cript inchoates, on the other hand, the middle of the last century as the probable 
age of the actual writing of the present copy of the work. 

The text proper of the manuscript begins on the part— B of the 1st Folio, . 
—the part— A having been assigned the role of the cover— page, and comes 
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to art end on the part — B of the 4th Folio. A brief salutation and an equally 
brief conclud'ng declaration occur at the beginning and the end of the text- 
No irrelevant discussions mar the flow of the discussion. Indeed, a well-knit 
pattern of composition can be said to be a distinctive feature of the entire 
work under study. 

The work, as its very title indicates, represents an attempt to enunciate 
the Advaitic doctrine of fundamental falsity of the empirical universe. With 
this end constantly in view, it, at first, states the doctrine in a brief sentence 
(para — 2), and then proceeds further by way of elaboration of the key-terms, 
occurring therein. It thus takes up the terra — and explains in details 
what is exactly implied by that term (para — 3). It enumerates certam views, 
enterta'ned about the exact implications of the satd term, discusses them at 
length and points out the defects inherent therein (para — 4 to 7). After 
having answered certa'n objections, ra.ised by the critics of the Advahic 
view (pa^n — 8), the work, proceeding further, takes up the consideration 
of the implica,tions of the term — ^5irc3rr?r (para — 9), then of the term — 
(para — 10), and brings the discussion of the crucial terms, employed 
in the initial statement, to a close (pam — 11). It then states and diecusses 
at length certain objections raised by the thinkers, critical of the Advaitic 
stand, with reference to the initial statement, and having dismissed them 
as arising out of the mis-apprehension of the Advaitic view (para — 12 — 13), 
it concludes its deliberations on a triumphant note (para — 14). This cursory 
view of the subject-matter, read along with the index, that follows this critical 
introductory note, will be able, it is hoped, to give some idea of the topics, 
discussed in the work. 

From beginning to the end, the entire work is characterized with a powerful 
tone of scholarly discussion. It is also characterized with an exclusive attention, 
paid to the defence of the Advaitic stand of the essential falsity of the empirical 
universe. To achieve this purpose, the principal stand has been tersely stated 
in the very beginning, and all the discussion, that follows later on, are made to 
have a direct and intimate bearing on that initial statement. All this makes the 
title of ‘ Prapanca-mithyatva-bhusanam,’’ given to the work, most appropriate. 

Though of a very slender bulk, the Prapanca-mithyatva-bhusanam indeed 
deserves a place of its own in the field of Indian Philosophy as an interesting 
piece, enunciating, in a well-knit manner, one of the foremost principles of 
the Advaita Vedanta! 





? »nicTraTWr*T 

•m > « • • 

... 


II ii 


fiT«?TT - ffir ^cn^d ' < T g T ?^ : I ^ fi|U|ki|*f^CT- 

f^tRc^ I STsnra?'^ cTE^?^ cR^^rm: I cT?555ftf^ft^ f?TC^; I ^TTcTt * El? 

> * Cv 

^ M»4liimrd«'!HR^d: I 5T ^ dy>IWdffelritTcT I 

5r*TT^ F^T^fsif^T fi T! g4 T c g r* T fH I ^ ’SridcMldoMlPicT:, ^Ic%?T 

ndlc^l^<«fectc<ffcr I 

X 


^d^ g q Ti T Hit gi^ ^mdfacciic^dmraMfe g f tfiTc ^ ^«Enc#, fw^^flETT^n^r- 
*iKw ETJT^ i^«ivd'ifr<*'iiir H^ n gV 

f5r%^, W ?^<T5?ftirT, ^^TcJnTTTVrTgTfsT^J^ 

dldt THHI^ ftrSHT^dldfd I 


3TcETEcrT^T^T*T 'TR*rTf5T^5c%std^rfd’:, j^(q4^ici^<’dl*«l«iMld- 

irV^I^ cT^TT "Er MM^-ddc^cdmrdRrd %5T, sr ^ T ^g En f^»<«Ud(d^%«t smg=d- 

W^Tf^^^Tcnn dXfcEf^c^sfq' aig ' d^kqd Wd I SROf?^ ^ 5IT?T fd^: I 
d srrfevnfd^; i f%?5 Ein^^rf^: i d ^ cnrif^r dw ^rsiRTm crrf^- 
'CTrdiry<>FERTJn ararfsdTfr i sHT tsT -P , 

ffT^siw ^1R%sfET <TREnf5aRJdcgT¥nWTd I I dEFT ^ 

fsTO’^^ETTPr sqrd^rfTEFcdTd , STTg'dfETrf^ oMN^iPt-^cdld , d I d ^ 

cT«rrfd ^srfddd srfdir^^?Rdw%:, dd ff #i^«rBr d^mrtddcSRpnfe *tw 

fddd^eEIT Mf^lP l drcl oj^ii T yiiT T cq ^, ddT "H<i<5j|d ’ fid dTdddT *fd 
dl'Cirld ' f% T i dd rd SI^^8 c!t^ { dW g dlddlfdfdddEftdddldfd fd^: 

rfd srfdEfffddcd, ddT Sddddd snd d Tg fafddir dd Y^ddl l ddd I srfddtfdd: 

Mq ' d^ d dTddTd fdd6rdTd%d fdddf d dTfd5%d d MMd^ dlfrd^- 

?dnd, dddHfd fddSdcTidd®ddd=d <iit|<dnl^gd?ai l d I d dTdTf?d^‘^T^dtdd!dEn 


1. Ms. does not read 

2. Ms. reads 

3. Ms. does not read 

4. Ms. reads 

5. Ms. reads 

6. Ms, reads 

7. Ms. reads 

8. Ms. reads <MF4T4td:. 

o 
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7 fnij^fET- 

1“' ?n»r !ii R d'-M Rr<:d' \ t ^, 

^ fRSJn?af TT ?RRT , 



rM^c^\a \ cT^T 

^rSTfsre^WtcR’^: I 


fiT55jn^, ?t '^racy fd5®nf^:> stocI srf?^ dilW 3TT# 

fS?fVR ^RTfH^RTfRT:, WcM I ia I ^-cj -t^ qcgf T^ - g% %fM?T I a«?5Icr \ 3raT^f%'5r^^?sf 

spT®% 1 g'^rfq'^reriTcgs^ i ^ 

*RcRT firgc^ T d » 3T?RRT ' ’ — ‘ ' - STRiTt: qT*fl: ^RTT^NtsTRicR^ 

a ?qTcT — irfir 5 ' R: f'-MI'R: 5 T: 3 ^: '— wf?TRcr ^TSTIRT ^fTTWraifsiRr^Traf 
ffRRcRR, 3T?r tTR ^a*ftsfR 

fsTMTcy^, an sRg hh i 

RR fnncR fipEITT ?Tr!f RT, irf^ f*r*MTT, el^T STR^HrRcR, «rfirP»I 

RCTiJ-diAld tSni5rt^r;TW4 lc^S^ <dci|cd(Hi4-H Id , f^ftRsfR H%R - f fa %?!, finSTTcR- 
SR’aaWcdldMMW: « aa % f^^SN 4 ifl^¥>fe'ERTc% STRTarRca H?T fiT’«TTcaT- 
a’E#r5Fa«rRa% a ^i%a , *m nracRaa^mit: a^r f aagi raT a 'a ^ a R iiiTaigT i 

3 faRSRaTa^#?^>^^a a^narfe i rrt aJoNuacaat^^ftaa n^a 
aarRRaaninannTca aaal^fpiTfafa a^a ^faq as? Ra <acd f a f a a 'Rtsfa aW: 
ffa i 

aa fpfaa a^na aa fa^ard^ aiv^aral m ra fa, af^sap-avafafa %?t a^Pa 
saFa^:, ajasaTarafafe ^ffar^srar^ |rafaf^: ?fa afnsarTcsRa^a 
^ aaaoafaarK;, sFaar a^raT^aRana^afarpT ar^, a 

na, aaf^, a^ Ppar^fa a ata: i a a fafa^a^ fancanpaifR 

naraia safaarrt fafa:, taaBaara^aa faaa^fa ^TcaaraTa , a^ fa^incat^aa- 
aa^ I a ^ a^a^ra: aa Pri^:, a^ ?aaaT?PTa?aTa i asr 
caaa ^aaa, arat a^ria safaara:, a?a %g[t«-di)t<5<t>d»-ad lrff a aa ' d=na \ 

* "V 

9. Ms. reads 'fnaafaaca. aaa an^. 

10. Ms does not read ara* 

11. Chan Jo, IJ. 3/14/1. 

12. Ms. reads ? aM =M<!l I fdr4 M' 4-IiM ^ 

13. Above the word aa there appears in the Ms. proper, the sign = . and in the 

m^s^ese ar e written t hree short lines, reading as. T advd l’ dl^^^ TacRaUTTa: 

Taarna fatr^aara^np ftrw ;<., These Imes are obviously meant as 

explaining the next word — ppJsticTra^'' 
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qsr ^ 55*1^ I I ‘ *lcr “ ?TT^T^^¥n?T ' 

?f5T > cT«n ^ -3T?PTIT«ft?Tiq’0^r^<-q4j^f^?r I ?T«TT ^ - 3T5insftHTq^^TSTf%iT!T- 

I 5 : » 

rT'iiTTf'T fspfir^ aRTTcTc^ 3T^nTc^ SFTTrTTc^ ?rT^:, 5irfwr- 

^ , sTcT H %cfVar:, STFTrsmr , ?t gn^:, 3iT?*rf^?t=r 

*15r<lit?-=)lcT , q- SnffT:, 3TT?TT?r f^isSTc^TRT q^cgTrT f% %5T , 

i srTJTsssr srsfftmf^Tcrn^i^r: i sT^fr i 


’T ^ 3i?fvraTT:, - ^ ?T?T f*T«*n?^?Tr^T?r sjrfVl^Tt:, fips^T?^ ^ 

f^crsfrsjcgirT i cpsn ^ jt t ct^tt =5r ssrs^t fn^in - ^ i 

?n| srf^^ra^qn^rf, cTsrri^ - arfe ^rf^qcr mfepsa r PT 

?Jn?T, ^ ’#sf, -H ^ ^T|gTf^TCST?f, fTWT^iRTt ^®5Trac% 37grtcTfq ^' l ^ ^ rfe< ^lfgTtgi?T- 

5^jft3T^??T f?T:?TFTTfiTfMm %rT , 5nc??% ?rf% 

unsiTaccj <r4 =4 1 IVcsT?! srq>5i <?T , ?=rmmcT i ^ ?^5nPT5rc%?f ^ttttct 

=gTWPTT?T srf6rssT^T?^WT?nT I ?r5 srfHitsTHfafl^ra 

’OTTRf^:, sr^T5T^qfaT>«nH § a^sir^cnf^^nt: sr^RTT^'rqfe: - %?r , rr^.w^x- 

5f5T?n?H?TT flrdf^cT^'JT ?T?TctTfTT I cTSTTftT SH?*Tl?nWH^*T ^®55JT- 

carT?tT?^TTTT?*Tc^Tf^ ^gm s^T^ T f spssnT^m 1% %a; , 3nciT?^Tf??rT 

^■(aQm irgH ^ Wr^iH I ^»TP^^«ITSimT- 

I JT5T ^?qTf5l%^|sf«T 

?R5TRffi?tTrrmVRTW I H ^ Mq^^ TfsT^gR^t- ^s?»TeElT?r 

^ l-oil * 3Tf%?n®5rRRfT SRlfernTT , SFcTr^TTnnsJTT^ g 3«fq«i«ir«^^4«» 

^•OTRRR I ^^WT s qi^ H WT^JlT^glT, ‘ TWrT: »fttr: 

’ ffirr^ sirfir^TTR , ^ g , f^sW, ^ 

3T«m^ JTRT^TRTg , fWJ^g « HRJlftg- 

^ ^ngg^spf^RH:, 3TgEgT fe? nfir agffvraicT I RT 

e. ' e •% -o 

RH^sfir 3rt%?rTEqRRlT ^ > ia Rrf ;^^T »TR T g 3RSn% ^rcft Igf^fg %g , 3RT?r«rRR*7 
^Im^ T ^^ee iT g I 5T =^T ^^ T S ir Wgq R lf^c^iT .jl t^TR «^tKR ' «irM <gT?TTg^ im fiT 
5TTf^r«S5RR^^sf<T 3n«riI?RT cR^arWltT, M <.+mWc«4 SRsrRT- 


14. Vide; Brha, U. 3/4/1. 

15. Ms. does not read cff^ 

16. Ms. reads 5ng?%. 

17. Ms. reads ST^rTT. 

18. Ms. reads ^ncTc^- 

c. 

19. Ms. reads 

20. Ms. reads 
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srnTPnmT?TRT ^TE!?, 




cT^^rfl fifsqTr^ ETc^Er %?r, 

fat^Tq^ ; I g[^7§ sp>5^T - ^ ^sTO^TsiqjfrT5=ftcq^ i 

?T!T cnqrfr ^5I¥3T arsiRrl^^ crf5if^E?rj«Ti^jE,qdcH(^TTcqiT<«(W4f?iqt«feiq* 

g 4^m i r^(Hq*4Kb£4^ti^^^»-^5ff T qfq6< cqy^gW n ?RIT?T , %si?TTf^f5«n^?T?rrEnH?T 

m^Tcq^l <fT^ ffT?f ?TWTe?T^, Ef ^TT fT n^ T fefHqyt f^ EgH7^gFr^§'«igr^f^qcygftcf 
5I?TTStnF;rfirf?T %5r , 3iIcq»Kq^4n<cA«^: g T qgqs^tfg<g cqT ^: q lT=f > I q 


snr^^jnfq w+^«qt.qfc(dq( 


ERT ^^cT’qifq 


qfir qrf^oRf ' qn=m€re=q EftEwr 

'foTWiJuT ^q q<gT?I ' ^ r T in^ fqtT^ - g c qr fe 3f^[q?r 

, qr f^ qTf?q5ffefIsn?f^TqfT5TTttf ^^ct— qjl^qa^ifq 
^RqTP^q^iTRT 5Tf5TTqt fqftET^ q :i qf^^n.q"><if^cicc( T H , w a ^ ng rT E r l srsir^sfq ^fawifET^: 

^FEf^sfq- ?:>T?in H«ss^T%: wldMUHI-c-cT I STSZT^ftTTfq ?T*f^ Hqq ^ ^q ife- 

si^T+cirrcT ?t^i4rni'iiHqi?i*H'-<Mqqi^‘ i ' cf^^rsurfnt^ ^^gi Y^^nr - H ?t ’ffir 

^ ^ ?np^ q.Rut<Ntn >Tmm^ 3T^"t ff^Etnfe^irtfqtRfq riri^iiTm- 

TvrtfTf^ BEfTSq^fe mfMtSHlIdPtqcJ EnrtfqrT: I 


|5c?qrFq MqgT^eJjirS^^IiJ qjPTffVqq^: 5T Hl ! d«IV^aq?MV. -T ^fdf^ 

^qjErq n 


n n 

?Rr qqg^fi T ainf^4 T ^U| I 

ft5^5Tnq»T §rf^3*T n 


21. Ms. reads ^ 

22. B. S. 1/1/2/2. 

23. B. S. 2/3/7/14. 

24. B. S. 2/3/6/13. 
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5TIT: 

f«Tq-: i»^dW I^ET^sf^TTUT I 

yoft^f ^5|+n<^M cf?H fPT: II 


?f. ( sTT^efTrarTf .) 


‘ #r«i<l>^din-^+i> ^ *r^: I 

W < TT »l t qt(^ff?>H^ f^fi^STT *Tf ’ II vfi II 

^c^nTTtr 

' i^sr ni»q i jjtT T q^ : g»n?r i 

3r#?^wr: ’R^> r d’T ^^v nR^rt w * II n 

(?fhTFlW[ ^ - ^vs 3|W?) 


«fhTTtra^ 

^TTT 




g Mfafe s^ SJT^^ 


r^»4*iiwi^ wi^- 
0r5T5f sTf^H 


* cTSTT WracTTf^Tsm ’ ffiT «fh4IM«ld- 

^'MC’d'Mfd I ST^r 4*5lH^HISTfT ' cITf^W^ ' f*lcildd ma>^<|4|T- 

rnl^lfild ff^ I ¥^ld^iq l»'^ <.r4>WTfhfT^cr: 3n^Tfc|5|q>*T: 

g ft qi u g ^^ — y-di^^lTff: ^3q3fiT«RT®5Tf^^: ^JnfT ; 3T55RT * ''l««H!f 

fgf^sf * * qi'i^ild’ frrfw 4*>«MRI'=ldHI 

«T |i>-d<|i|K I vidft T flTFI^fTc^SEra^Rtsfq I 3Tf%*rT q^ ‘ ^ 

^l^ddd-i^d tn^qqifq«iq^Trf^srfq«E^ qq?T^®f I 




o 



* gT^: gpTRT * f^t^gcT qr SPcl: srfq^q 5Fq®*q 5n«flfd 

SETT^^pfH: fil4l^ : I qftf^qR®^ ^»ra; I fqq^rT Sfuftfesm I 

»rnf^ *ft5ng qnf 5n?T >i<id^M i^: *r»q: ncqqrfe i ci^ ^ qiwrH 5i?§5q, 


2 
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' h vmti crt i 

ir 5 ft ^ 'TR^nfJT TjiflfBnJmT ’ i ( ?<*'-!<) 

Jm: iBi( 4 In »T SSTRHm ^ 3 WcT: I UsT?^ f^ETT 5 IT?^ • tTsjT 

•s 


' d'iiT.ieti' {sniM«iHa ' frjf^ I ^ li5I3^tri 3Ti»lV *I^TTTEH^ 

cra^ *T3nT*T t frre5T»ST?r?cflrffilW 

‘ 31^ ff 5ra*TfnErr ’ i srfhfe^ 

®i^®nii^rran5T^TTTTTT^ ETnctf^a I f ‘ fipiniilnrf 

wfrra?F^ ’ f% < 5 RnT 5 *T^ i gp^T ^^TTJftrnfrsnf^TH*^ 

sr 5 T?S 7 ^ j ‘f%iIT^T^ ^ (^^) ‘ 

^^rn<>ai:* (»To«%) ^TJsrwm ' f^T ’ 5I^fr ?m^srsT5T^ 

f4«^l^ac«i«« I ^P5cn|^;^sfiT >1^- 

- !.«>, srR^:q?wTrf ‘ 5n?TT?*rNT ' if?T 5T f^sf: I fr«rr 

vnwR ‘ ^Tffmr ^THERT ^nrnrwi^NwffCTft; q^if <ref »t^ ' i 5 t«tt cTf*i 

fe«T: ^istrfr?^ S T *f T ^>iaH T 

‘ Sr W: TFtTTFq^ fwiT^ 17 | ^TTW 'SIT^ ’ 

gfg , snr ‘ 3 T^’ % ?mcm- 

^ SWl^rrHT^ 

S t 

- “ Sl^^i<5Moi*i«f ‘{f<^wir«i’ ^T^4mr<^>i|;y^C4 «:jV4wFTfr- 

^ SJfflW: j fw. , „-i M M ^ ‘ ^ 3Tm«irT 

a»^. — ■ _=h . * 7EI?nS VKtr err auu »««a> 


^ItcT^ :r? 3 Fit ‘ k arfeas-V „™::- : ": 

*W= gm»<nm ^ '”"■ 

^ SJT^ S( 4 i<v<^ fr-M|f^q^ ' s#r 
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fWCTRW ?n{lf<^d ■q3^T<IW4 | ?r § fsu rgrT ^m s?- 

I ST’PTPJf Wn|fT \ gWTf<T 

3T^?rrfcR>T5 ST^TTHT^ f%^T?T ymuO^^dJ *T5^: ^ 

vmr HT 51^ qfT^m ^srif^ 'mm: i 




sTmrn^mrT^tmTfe «rtcTgisR>i •nn^ i^«( >4 wi4 : 

*T?f%arm«JTrroT iftm% i M<aM«ir«-s^^5f5T5rat^-: g ^g T ^m ^^s p ^ ^^ ?nra^ !i ^^ t^ 

srrwmcT i ^:? h ^ fg»j5nm- 

m T «A^H \ 




^p*Bur1<M^’ ffk 3if^ yi^ydiii fm sTmufrai '3r^'Hs*«4d]rH*fW'si- 

*4^r t 44<]fa : fig4^ «3T^'«T% s R f t c f ffii m^eJRRT I 'sm* 

m?fr: ^[^n am:, am^TTm I 'am - ^^iTin * f*ifh \ am m?ft: 

mrafer i artifesf ^ mfsf xi?^3ii| mra; i ^arr- 

mfmf^ «nfft lewnf 1%»rfq ammn arf^m i ^ %^:, amt 

fW^r: \ aTT fg fgg STT^ ?% < T *-M^g > I TTff 'Etg^ff 

«r*nTiin am^q^ i sj'jrm’ a'nm' fmmi«n snrtriTar ' r^soima ’ 
* f%Gm% q<rsqi(fq«i<* T gH^q^ > mm 7 ai'-dP4c^4 : 1 m?ftTanpmTrT3fe^!^- 

mmtmmmar i qais^sfq mm: i amtfesrm^ 

amm Tam amrrm; \ amm ife 

em^t I ammmfm am?r gTri 1 am mm arm i Htsir mmmmn- 

arrm: i am H i ?qqT4 i 'm tq^janqT’tqfq- ‘m’ sncftm qsmm *am 

^attai ' facq-cfMidl f qmfeqait mnrntr: cfsnsq y-oiiJi 1 ^ tmmmnT^ft 
^arr am ^ smtq^ x srftr^m smlqt mmejanarw 1 qm, T^m <m^iTm*T 
t^rt<qt ^t5mf1q^[amTt anfmrmr — 

‘ mwfqm fqfmfsftmrnqtqrf mreRTqqiqt ’ ( x.-? ) . ?% i 

qaia 5feaRr 5rftm qaj?T f q qqfqcMiftq: 1 

I ' T m ' qmmmTTm M4rq«qm 

qst^q I mfqmn^iTTftmmqqmmqqT?fqmqm^qtqfmmq«>nTlmqtapn&- 

iw I tsq^TT^’qT fmramgwnfqmfmm 

qaqtt I qqr, <qq4r ; — 

* ^4fei Tr I qum 'qrm ’ 

' T cH^«fl q^ < m giqWR^ qrgqt: ' gfe X 



3 
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araf 5 ^?^ ?r%f^ siriT^Tfc? i 3 T??f?rf^cTT«r 

5p?4 fVcf '♦><i(n=l^'’T^TT: f%q^? WT^ST?^ ^? I 3TcT: STcHefTf^^’T?*? 

sftEisp ’ ffir <^ 44 l+ii«i srsHTTEimT 

srg^: '3T^%:' ?*<5IcfiJ(ST^ 4t€nT?fVflT 5rPTrfaT^r»^*I^^sn*T I 

cr 4 Hfir ^ j<-gR ~ 4 cf - f 46 »^fl 4 ?T ' ‘ jTfJT^Tf?^ ri ?r ^ ^^shtct * 

§csf^l4 ?fiT fTHr=^ fwS'STfd I ?T^ ^'»T?Er sJTN+fq ^ 5d'^q«=*T srciT^l4Y'iflc<i<(d 
c T grHfeH? fl f { lT *r4anT %5g^> TPT^ *T«i^ < f^, ai1%^ %5rrnm- 

TTSPT R^(d*IdWHcfTdl^ld « 3 TT?r ' STST ' m§dl 4 d<=IIT T 6 pf, ar^caf ' STsf ^ gTI g^fl^- 

^TKI^dTHld I 3r4^»TT^ JRTt HcT q^ * 3r^f ' 

5n4f4+R-d I irsr ‘ ar^fir: ’ rrf^i 

fli-^niqT 5rflr*Tm5Tm4*TT srfkaai'-q ^ ef sirfa srfVnsrTJTt vr^: i 

’5Rir'5rT5^^TmHsr>jcnT: sfhrgwTrr: ^4*41 crsnsPr 

»^»?^r*I*=lWPTc^T?r cic**)’t.'»i‘ y«rcti)«« l I 3T5T q4 3m^c?TT«T^ 

-^^TSTWWdHlfd f^rHpT 1 TTPft ^TFJftfsp^ftrT I 

^qrBaf^f^faR^Tsrspn^RT^ f^irgr^srflfxiTTf^^sfiT *r^f^^^^l5fIcrf^smm5T f^T<rr^?*T 
sT«T??rr^r*ic^srcft%: zrsR^rr^ ?T?5nTt*Trf4Tt45T f^qqi or f^r ^%^;pn ^ er » ^ c 4 

't4ld*-^«^ f^qTRTFR^r ?r4dl4i>^q?-4i<c4»-^ I 

f+»-^ — 


?rqHJT3Tff, f4M^Ki«Hi, d^^ddr^dlKlId 4 t:, srffWT, f^ f:, 3?^, qr^TPsnT: 

Wc®rr?H^ — ftPTT, 3fW5f, 3rrTTsr7fiTfqT4l fd-d q^f^dTT I 3TW , 

^ ‘d^N dld^r^rM-H ’, ’PJET ?r?»TT«T5^ fi5|^d*l«i; ? T T*f l P » 

^ ^ I d^-<r«i TST^ ^urRfd'dd) »T ^TarnT dicq^ ' 

(«ftqiiq^ 1?T. S* ST^T^TTqcIT 5^"’! *JT* 3^Td I f 46 q ^^|<Tfc^^^ q rae rT 

d»«4-tnHWi^"p:’ ('sft^aqjCTorq'ar^T: ^ 3? «^) f?JTT^' aqiui l rddd^Mtufd I 
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^FRRTT : — 

‘ srsn^fft fgBofYffr?iTT=^ ?T^%grgrf 

srfhTssT=Er ?rTErsrT?r^ip^s^JTf^ ’ f % i ?r«n ' cf ssrT?T?T ?f?=^ srm# 

if*(Tcf ^g^Tr y j f ?t^ct I flr^rTflTTcTffs^ f!Tcif ’ll gnr 

^apr^f qr ^ qm ^^g r grfsEqft: q^fr ^ »rag!cft% fararrat ’ ff^ 'g- (v sn?^ ? ?,n ^) 


q[?rTf^ '^aRTWJTTapf^TgTg^J f^^i^?T?Tf^qtrT =acai<V sftaWRT- 

^5T ?T%rRi^arFrft’?:^ \ gr^nf^ :— 


i%iTRr^’frRTg^ ST»T3rT5T : — 

‘ gfgm^^T" f?Tg3Hr^^7Tf^ fkqqftfHgJTmf gr^^armf vrarfe \ 3dwgf^ 
vnrsraef ?rxTFn>r*r^ ^gr ’ f^^PWT ^ gnTT%5f>FgnT i gra^ fd^ww grsriT^f 

ftpiTTHm fargTTgft ^^TTifir \ grgarr^^ ‘ sr^: qrfgnrfsRft f«rirra% ^ 5mar 

f^c0T% arracT’, ‘ q^fegrrg smi^w ^^qgmr, 

TT^gqi ’ ar » 


gr«rr ^pr^nr qr^qq: — 

‘ grgqRTgrq f?Tgq ftrf^T fqOTftT^jf amTf^gn^rftqmf^iargrq xnFqrtgj’aonf^- 
^tarqjgr I srTf^n^rVqrq'^gT gr^snqfsarrilfqj gr^qmmcgqqg^ %gft2T ^q% i 

sTcft gtar q Tqw^qrscqTgrqm^ w»^Fr?qT^=E®^ qqgq^ i gfgi: ssmqgf feasgr i 
<?gTf%Tg?T qrq gqq ^qgr^ qgqgr: fqfgi ’ i i% (arsinq ? ) 


gr«fT %grrfsm^ HqarTq w :— 

‘ %q%lrf5tg^qqft: 'gre^srgq aiqgq^: i 
wqfgarfqq: sftqgT: fsnqT: l« ?K H 

TTTqgft ^ >q^ T -=q tT^fgT ?TT fqqT J 

f^q^itq arq^ qrrgq^ n n 


sqrgqqq^qfq grr fan nrqgft gngn \\ ii 
snrfHxsrrq fqfqqqsq^ feanfefq’: \ 
qarpqr: 5Prq%qqfqt ffr: H 'R'^ U 

sfr qfT’^qt grgqrarf l 

^qr qgsr^nTT fqqqft: qqrar^qwrqqTgr u u 
^q^Tqq cTFg f^qqr ^dinr^sq %5q^ I 
f q gqqTTTsnf M^gf^T m fafT qqfafqq U R% H 
ariarq # q fanr =q qmq^ qqjfgqgn i 
?rr gm q - r f n nt grqqf^w fsai?qqm ii ^'3 u 
5T«s%r£pf qTqTsq»qV n qarq^rfgf <*>I^Pdd_ J 

'a 

gT^^ntsfT firwtsqfiq: fgarTfqqqxqnT: ii u 


5 
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( ? STSUW ) 


mm srTfTsmr i 

mm^ ^ ii ii 
^ mr if^ i 

II ^ o II 

5TT5mr vrf^ fms3% i 

e, «s 

%3n: ’ 1 1 ? ? 1 1 

H’m — 

‘ 3T?T: qr q^a ^55 ^f;^f^4^Ti*^^^ I 

« N 

flmr mT5fq»*T 1 1 ? 1 1 

€V CS. «v * 

mm fcf ^mr i 

mqrsrETTfeqr ?m ^ ^^Fmtfgmr ii ^ ii 
?T?^^tq?rf%mmr Hq'msnT^[wqm i 
arf^mr qmPq ?if^cE 1 1 ^ ii 

mmm^ fm=t fqm ftrfsm^’qmr i 

CV N '' 

rnmrqm srfamr mrfqf^: qinT-cTri iR4q>i n "jf n 

q: '[snf II 5<. II 

sTcftfeq ?r qrrf qq^r i 

qrmf?^ ^ mmwjH ^ riixTri^T 1 1 1 1 

mjmfm i 

?mc?mfe%q!T ^rm ii vs n 
Hq5nfmqiT5=^ ?R%?ifmmTmT i 

5m qqmm ^ mfm: n rf” n 
mq qfw^tqWHI fem q ’ ^fviTcr %m: ’ 
mmfsmm q^rqfhmi srmrmFmqEfhrf f q a»fdMiqmi-q^ i 

3r*r mjjrJqmrsRrft: 1%^mf^mqzn*T: 

fmqrfmqfqqqfqfEJIRm ; 

ur. . ■ I 

™__e.:; 2?'*'**“ ^ >Il44(«l5HilHla«4Tf»r I 

M g c^f^ I * CTfarjf W — t r 

< St y J=^C^ *■ * I ^ : ^g%aiTrHT7I 


(vs srsqm) 


6 
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’ ^ISITTT^T: I ' ^Tlf^T gilfH * %f^ 

qs^fVr: STfk*T?5T arn^rteJt^THI^isnf^ I ‘ 315# ’Tf<T# 5%c##: «T3:^rf#: irif^TwnTfT- 

«^^#]'rf\5«q^?:»iTT5#]qH^5clfa i gT^fqfrta’T^^ 5 h: sTFT^ra*?^#^ qf^^unf# ' 

I ST I ?T«1T ‘5TWr?^ m^'Trmc^T'fT^'Tt SHTT 

' (g U-^) W% I 

rr«n ^rmiTTSt^mq^*^ : — 

■o s 

‘3T#^: SSR^ ‘ ’ f#f5T q]3tf?l¥!??tr#5n#t?TR- 

‘ HKRm T a ’ wf# 'trsc'T qsrgfvnfl^- 

fi?#c5rT ‘ 5rT5?f ~ ^<*4r*Td ’ f#f# 

« ‘5T: srqsr'ff# ‘'TT Tf ’ TlfSTTl^m ' srHf|:tT^: ??Rrr ' ff# 

%# ‘ 'Tfrf^TferT ' f#f??rn:HTf?5TT #5freEr ‘ ’ f f# 

?rw: ' ^rTif^Hir ’ ff# g?iwft57T*R 

ftrnsir ' srfditicill ’ IcMlHt-dT aft'dr-MT# ?Tf#E!5Tn3r ^5TT^: ?m ^Tf^f^T: 

JTp»!f# ST0|^HI^4 mq^ T £T^?sn# ‘ ?fJT4d+ld ’ f%fd 

srf^T^ I qr^TrT twcTT^ f^iw 5T«^Tc*r# 

f%Tfe%^TfTTSTcTT^Tr5ft«7#tf## q^*nmT# ?m># «?T5^ 

*Td'Hi srfirgm ‘sr' ^iir 

*7R#t75TT^ #1# ?5re^ # Sr'BT%^ ^tdfilc^T f#»SW-TTtn^ 5T5T^’ 

:^s# ij r g<|<K : sr Puif^M^^ 5 f#Vt f#CTmTSfT^5?T'#Vf##^T5ar’, 

??7TTf5f (3T«in# 

3TTRT®tT# 5Tm srrtrd# i 'srsvsjraafT ’ ‘ t^nirPT’^f# 

w*msf »m^f# I 5<-i«^ T qd# >T i ^ f^TgifiS ^rf^gr- 

<rdrH l ^ir< f%PJ# > 5n]g5rc^«^dH\i4l«(l^<4?r«7m?Tr5«J#t^T 3lf5JT: qss^sH 
5Twf5T I ?Tan I 5T«qT 

^TPTTSRTSift ddl(5dwRlf4dd f^tf# « If 

^ MjWM^ld*4>a r ^4 q? q3=5[fV?5f?#^qftgRq>'?:w!^f^5T i 

TRf «nTf *T«nr crqrs^r y i-dd^w -HM-Mqv4(d^q*^Hr«i i ‘ 

' frf# 3iM<r>T*t^3 TqT ' ?m ®isnf# i sTsTtf# ‘ s7T^^r«rw: > 

dd4iP? T ^V# ■^^^T^^^*^l<l 'xATlldtil^iKi): ??R5iqs’^q[#ff^- 

J 5#\fa t g>Tt ^r5T ‘ dd'cl ’ ffk 

4>d«'<4dqi I qs'ldlcWdl^: (dfflcHd:) *?5t??TWVsf# | '«fl(at<i]'M: 

\ ff I ^?rT3T arqijsarerg^ fcurf# sr^sstTH » *T«n^- 

5T < E Hw fg i yi gq? t qfecrfe ftna# HSiTssnf# 

q ptc^^ fddll^d WT# ^ if# I 


q# fdcillddl^^Hj Hf# 


7 
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d’d'H i»i I ( Bf'»oifVT: ^ 

mdMfld' ?TnT $nrT: cTsn 

srfaferfl 3 rwsp 55 TT 5 ^ff WRT srTcrfar 1 %#- 


^ r<{»T< r qd5 Tn ) T ^R I *Tsn :- 



m-Sr^ F^ ' r c^- 

rf ?Tq3if 11 


(<!l <'J|Mlfd<fifM'M). 


3 ?^ ‘ ’ fcZTTfe^ 

Ptf.fdr= 4 * 4 r»{y 4 dl srpfTSmi^^ I rTTF, ^ q^ Tq ^ T - q-yiTT ^^sf^ETT: ¥ ^a'T?H - 

^■#.4d4 Hi 4>«4>«rl« I <i!l I : qnrf%(^Tb|H«fr4iT: xqg(^4> r ^dt fc^ 5=*nir- 

■4R4I4T I 




4^R<ld^ g?T: »4dg|(^f r ^Kf 6R ? l ^ l Pji<»l : ^ftTri^TTEruT 

iS(lfifl 4 ddf*K': STf?ns 5 T^JT: «TfT«T^^TxTf^ ( ) 

^pnrf^ I ir^n, 


^ iiiusii %q%q?!Br ^«id rrfsf^ ’’j’T ti V n 

’’rf^TRrRq- 55 JTls?fft ai-RdH § ^^d*( I 
4 >(*^T<^’ *JdAJW<^ ^Tt^jld-g^J^dd: ’ 11 it M 
SRf: 4 )< 7 M{qcdr a^T^dR ( 

sTHraf f?rf^ Tr5 »P<d TT Wd f : n ^ n 


(^ 3 rs;qiq“) 

^ * Sli?T*TR?l»T -snqy j ^ c 1l fd4» I Pd" 

‘ST qn^T ’ ^CqMdrMUiirdy^KjyHfd^: SW>T^ ^ 

3 |llT 4 rM({^Wt.Id 4 .r 4 *-d grT fcfd >Tq% I 


>I®ira jfHqqqfq qP-t^dW qT pq.f | 
«ft*ri 4 «rr% qrr: 1 1 

^TO?qici^ 4 ^- 0 rWiiW 4 lddlqrMqMdlq: | 

«nRd 4 iia<ldl«: « ftq W 44 nd^> ^ H 


S 




sft: 


BY 


K. DAKSHINAMURTHI, m.a., 

Reader in Sanskrit Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 


«Pf*I 5[%cT \ 

3I«T N \<iHH lg5?T«n U 

" 3n?m SS351T: ^ftcTSJTt fc$fI5T»TOt»rar: ^ 

3TTwnf?*?^?5R^f^^K; I cT^T %TRn: a T MI^^g T I 5I’!n ^ 

«prinft ^g tT » T ^UH^» T « T ? ^e^T * r l 

wfTPT ^?T«i Gw^nwi^: *w— 

" W^Tc*jRrR5TTOl f^nm: qTf«% ^ i 

^ sttoV qrr-rf^fa ^^ar” n ?% 

a P fmTaitq T f ^^ Fgi fiffeiseNctm ml »rw?t: ^3=5?n«rap«PFrH?% i 

^ aivftftfqi: STFinf^FIcTc^T^ «T^ fef^: 3I?fq ff^ * 

* 5163 ^ I ?rmqfctfwr: gn: f^^wrsr *irp^qs?f^ « 

rrem (4^^ apr B( T W<g f?f ?r ^T^?qfef»r<TT: ^5r- 

n^R I ngq tT' ^ q i RniR rt hutstir^ ri i stc*naRtq 

■V ft 

sRJwt m ^ » cir «n^ r ; ^FRFRwfRfRRR 

BTPn: snftRcRTR , RR«nRRRR I rtPi srmw; sfr rrIr^crtr i rr 

aftqfRRRTRPrfRRR RIRRT' * ‘ } R^>HR RTfdRMI^q RTlRRRRRft»sqTfel- 

c?nR I R^R^^Pwtt l rRWWW t ^ TR fRRRR SiIr ^Rtult I TOERI ?rRRR^ 

fqrfRR^ R f?rRR iffR U 


arfq 5 RraFqfdfHR T: r ^r t s^ir^ r^r qit " R^rnfsRqf^: R«R«r 
R 5 ^ iRs qi fgRR ” ^ R^miRfRfR RWWRRT^R «(dRllR I 
rstot - RigR^ i^ ftrsftR^, irhi § 3n?R ‘ ' rr& 'SF^ r%%r%r 

«rfR Mfi€RqRl Rt »ifRW®ft R%R \ Sift g R TR R TR RTf^R^R RTRrfRRRHRfe^ R^RR 
SRR RcSrftra*. » SRRHS^ g R3»R%: RT^?«RlfRq?RfRRRng \ RfR^RT- 


3 


1 



55 , s. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

j4iH4mru*cM T ^^ cicfWira ^ fn?nfe5ni^ » 3ifR w 

fe^W?T: I ^ 5 STf^: ^ 5?r5?T5rf^aife5l^: t ^ 

snj^: I d^dcMr<iin^^d<r*<4*l^^n^ ^ I 

am rdn^dfMgm aj^%^?re»Traraf: ^»>^M»<i>4rdq? 7»T amifej: i 

«(U4dM<d^dI i 

31*1 5 « 3T^ ddiw ! %f«i«i*4ldT ^ WmTHT5«m^*T?’=rTcT 

fk r rg ' d ^r HmRTPsmm^ §fe < fltm^TT% ^ g®eMd*< id 

m’J'T’TSW 1 mmirl «f|-d*MfdWdm*J^W m^HTRSTc^TT «m^lf?f^f^5ftS^C5JT I cl%^ 
^l-d^fd » a gU>t<^HtT^q? gr: ■ii*idfd+d<^MmRI?: ett-d^f^Pw 

« d^dw^f^W«f )g sm dmmfcT: ^^wwEnari’ifv^fr^’er 

m m ‘- dmfa>Tid^4fM m g^iT'd <4^i^?TrFvr^Tftrjf ' • 
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?nr ' 


, fftr 3Tft»rT ^ ^ 3 ^ \ 

?T f^«r fc*r4 ?% <Vn ^MqJ\^7»ira«n£: i 


fipg- ?T >F*RT^c^T^ sraWRl ff f g rffel^ ^ ■ ?rm^ ; 3Tf«I ^ MHl«t>«iraW 

q< cgT^ «iNq(5\ a?fiT^farf«n?fnm'JT?i5T i ?T?m — ^ «T^wnfe: sr ®Mr<rfsr: ; 

A <N. > ^ 

mcnc<< T g T — i 


1^ gr » T f b ;fa^ r: f^i^triwn: i 


?c*Tf«T 


562^ 4 f5Tf%nf ^5TfiimTS?fyrn| \ 

H fg g T fT^niTt HfgwJT 

cf It 



THTF^Pm^^: I 




q^^ qis g mT ffw 3mft4)yr«i>q«$Kq«n«i«ni«F?t i 

H4«=mH4jtd^4^m ^ PlWT ai^TSiTWf^^ 3R%’| f4sg^^ ^ 

■4tlH«T'445g : — 

3tPt ^f q fdfiT<5q raT 4 t wwsqqi qt I 

4|q i q T fq ?T idldta^ qf^^: II 


* Paper read in the conference of AB India Vidwat Parishad under the President- 
sship of Sri Sringen Swamiji on 10th, 11th and 12th December 1960, got up by the 
Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanams. 
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BY 


R. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA, M. a., 

5 ftsRI^ qfoiTcfwt: 

^ 3 (^ SPOTlf^ feaRRT?T * 7 TSIf^ SRcT^I I 

?. 5Jdw«»in*t f. ci^ gff sr ca-u r «R?^ 'aarmr- 

' cTT^'t^ i 

smmf?Ti 5 »mqt SRRTTir ‘ srfirfe ’ qcEsw>r i 

^ gg ‘cRT SHTFim, * 

wm I i wjt 5 cf qrs 3 t?t^ « snr % 

I 155^ 1 ^: it: , 

H' ^ryn*! ^ I STcT: scnfH TfkcfTpf 

mfJrsiTn^^, infHH,HHTfiTRiTTT^ , am:' “^1^- 

5 I?*raT%f %?r " f% q | g»i(i*| >44^14 I 

> r„-i S^ HJ W.I snTOTOT <|»»I?» 5fit <ns> i jnwBtsiraft 

'^ ' "RTOI! 1 n? '»nw#.iwTO*'5fifTO: wiftftr 

f=i™* I ^ , ,n,^ ^ 3Wnq««TW: , 

,>„fern 5 E^: . 

> 

iTiRf ST>^ , it fe 

ffir «*rffqTO?iTOir:. 3^^ «n?fe* 

^ -^Sfe' t:iX ‘qrs^Tmwf *1^ 

— 1- . <n ,1=^ 
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gg F wi r ’f3nfT«Js^»r»nw«r:’ ggrf fgr i 

I sm^ns^t'n^sfq sTRftsr aro*!®^: i fim laHW55fl%^ 

f W^Hg41^ wfe ^F4ft?PcI I JT cTOfq^T^q^ I ^l«lt*Pa<4«l««W*^R 
^4ti|4)r>4qT%51 I 

\9. Ki ^ gs ’ 5c*Tfer i ‘srf^^ ’ 

5^ HFsnr I 3T*T *rTS^: qar l araqfl^o^aTqn^SR^^ 1- 


rf-. dR^4 gg Mg4q^;^d V * f4<i T « 5 ri^^ i f g|g:*?flT qr^ 'f?f5hwN^:’ 

?fii Hf4d6q »T Pii^Ti r ^ Tg y ir ?n^t4 ?nvf5»§q>w; qifWcT '*i«n ^ 
q ri dift ?T«n ”1% ^ 

f ^cffW T: arfiT |§^r<i<gH4fd I ?rfft smnr^wHt^T ffe Mfdm<jqld \ ¥I5*T dl*IIW4i4| 
r^jiqd^cd l ^Hi^fd I *1^ ^ TRn VM g fV : STW f^MfdMW 

SIS3^ \ '?rqT f? " 

ang fi r fdM^sml^ iq qT g fl^d faa* i i q 7 qnfr ^nftcr t fr tpr 

4(dl+icdi^gr<fd iftqdH I swTJfWJunrrat >Tq1?r i cnr 

*is»r cmr ^TTOTar &qjfiH41[qfir ftqnsn^fiqft^gjf^ . r it: i 


frf?*T^ 3# y t m g q q^qd'ql ': ‘3rTn*n«rTqf^mT*ft Tim: 
qigliRdf I qiStST mr: l qs=an5lrT^ ^ 

TTTTsT T;T T?%qf l fi|gl * fdti T qi>dTfl fT ^ T T T icT dt-Hl^t( fa^dmmcf ^ cRJI 

3*^ 3rjsr% q g T di i 


tor., gp fiT5iq^q?ft *3dfcNH»iw sunw'fSRsrfeT i 'arcg tt 

'sir er i^^ g h r: i s r ^j Ef l fg 

T fr q^qd I 

t ?. g§ Ma*d^giH!«1jg{i<M#qd^M> : ‘Tt^ iTc*rai^*T^ ’ fcT^ r 

^TT^ffer udUHfcdfq ’ ^rdd« T fiird mrfr \ Jmft Tqqrrft 

fTTfqramf TTW: rmfr 'iMPidd TJ^T *d-4d(T^' TI^W<MW<d f^<n*fl<U^ ' 
fwR+iq qyT«f»l^<rt4d«d qfFBR#^: ms: T#af i 

gr ql g g-ntq<g;tkff i 

t ^ % TT g4qfshTd-t^* *qi f»KiPtiidii^Ttir ^ qr t 

StTT' * ^ gq?TTT fel^ m ^ T * ??*P4: I #*T*nf Tl^ ^^RSPSTPUfeTT SSPdfe' ♦ 

5t? cm gg^T 315^ 5t^ dxgg^ anrV t “t 4g®c«T, 
fmimrlmT, ^ mm: <^<ci»-*d T 4iif Tr d i TPim^^g T mm: 

swp'iPw^-'d# t ” fir q!^m^ Tqm% i ?m: ^ v¥t spwrgqEFrm- 

y r Piat^i «fl t qam ^^fs g y fe^wmw lfe# 
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^<ilf^< PFr (full stop) MKr=<<W I (cama) f^? TT flH f<N qfe^ 

3iTTaT s n q t r fc T « ^TfkcrsrN^ cTc^ ^ 4 fTjfr: i <Trf9crfVT^Tfv: g^fyytuiOcyi 

fifVT*RTTfW 9 jIqd«y*l I “»T ■ 4 dn(*«d'H , d 

^ld^m>y\MI^ ’ ^rCTT H m«T? 3 T ^ 5 : \ 3 tPt g 

TTsjranr \ 




?v. 


' si^Tfejqst^rarmf^TinT 


vt.^ cT% 5 ? 

by i qy R * 

TRStfl: HMKfyvj iil<WSfq 

f«TO*T: 


suieq^T 

*4. 

H 4*rrq; ht% 

I H srfsrsBTKTf 

ziTtjfRT aidf^yi^ii T q^ i HrHyyrMrd ^mro- 

q??ti I srns^f ^ki-h yMi^^ir^yMW. 541 ^: fyy ^uio-d g^rts^rarr: \ 
arsT ' ar^irH^qtTc^f^T szrwqif^ ' q?i=«n# 

* fHy* T * I 

?K. af^*r a € T 3^ q^qffV ' Wc^fer i 

a i ‘f^rqq^'a’' ?cqq wrfqasw i 

^ q^ arf^a qpfJJFTTq ?Isqpqq ^qf?f I ftisqfq qi^tyHqvrtj^ \ a f^T 

^^rqrrarqwqfq ^aar^drry q l qvrqcT: i ?m ff ‘ spfwVnq^nn^ 

^ ^FdF;§;M55Tayi ^ scyiHi^^wT awJ q^qlaft «iqfa i 

\%. gg (% fiiiq»q ; TRq» T ^qfq) ‘ »rRJi% 5 ?n ' gaiFw » 

»TRi% g m * I f M qrfqq? am famr: am4r mrfmfccq^ 

mtfa ’ sdiafwT ^amqq s«tT^?a fq«sftq% i wa ■a ' ^ % qq fa^- 

qmjqi ?3fH%r^ smfmqg q^rmraHa snqrqftg qwRftsfer » fqqfiaaafq a 
I aam i amfq qrrFiqriqqma aaq sran^ \ qtif^T a — 


yqlqaa mftfqq^fammr § m 1 

a ma% u ?fa 1 


a a R ar saaq aa^mSamamaca faala^ i aa I 5 a^a^ aaqi^ 

*-af^ anaaf^areama: a^%a aia^’ wfa i aa aa^al^ilia faala?lr 

aa at ai 5 Z|^iaaTa?a faftsrmtl ^fa ar aqam»^ ^fa fa^aaaa i a^aia ^fr^^ara 
' a: * ?fa a^a aaftar^afa afaamfafa faftaaa: i a^ ‘ a ' f % qa ^aam 
f alaaf af^a q^iaadUd a anaa^ i 


?a. aRrH«a ga aaaq^^at 'aaaf%sa^a:'5arf?a 1 * aa a l^ ga: * 
mTORna^Ia ^^aaia: sawcaRj gaaiaaraqaipBa aaaaaaq: 1 
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^-WfTPTT >Tnm » ?% I 

^ ^ qsfH ^ ^ 

srcr>r: ^155 i en^ra ' si?f]f5f: ?^t cr«rT ’ ?% ,pin^ , 

S^ "jjcfVcftft ^ ^ Tg r iit ' g g ii fe f I 

■ cfT^Rjt^r: \ 3Tii cn^i^frmrt^sfq ‘ sicftfe; tpn • 


V,>f cT^ 5? gdl<^MS;<»^ ‘ ?I5T «rac%5T cITO^T^ 

«ra‘®®r^sEr??nr » 5 % ^rr^wt^r: 1 ?t m^: i 


'fcJTfer I ?RT 


5^v 5T% ^r^nrqT;^^ , ’ f %, 

T^ f5^ I ^Wr^fTrT HraRft5TE%^srTfeT I ^ 

? 5 T: I ^ ^ ' Wf^sc^firt% ' ?%, ^ Tl T g^ 

?*rTfe% I rnqiff I ?T5^ 

^ cH^ «ff%flRJ: I ' g4g44<^<J(H gl f q cF tiiHPKa^U- 

^^■a?a-^«-A,Pct-H STr^srf Snm^'Ucf: {«(W|riH^4'WW) H 

ftrfw^TT«T: »' ^ ^ ?TW^fW^^?TTftr sm^TSW^RWlmc! 

^ gs ?5mtRP^ ‘ t»^*rt3 ^^ wh t ' fr^ l^ i ‘ ’ 5 % 

91*^^ ^ET«T I sr^m I ^ g ‘ ’ ifH 

:^5ErTfe% fe^^ferr: » I 

^ ^ - KK 5T% 5? sTwr^^”] ' ffir i fl n a r: ’ 

Wcsrf^ I sTsr * 3rflFmTT^iwr:'f% ^ns*nT i 3 ^ ‘3i«nf:’ 

^■ciTTT^T ^<5 i%m*h«T 55Tt% ^rTTm 5mT 545iiWld I srfq ^ 5nf%TfiST?rfiRf%acl^- 
^T^?T^^5arT^m^ ^*<<riiindrdTf4?wf^'#5iyi ifr»TRwrjT (g? if^o. 55 ^^ t'^\a\» 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) . ' srf^drHHfdy**: ’ ?% ¥qtgil4>l : srfer I H tf t s cw 


crf?iT^ gf ggspn?^ ‘sTfefRmwlnyttl ’ f5«tfef » 

^ 5 fs) I vt iM i«i (h ^fewfer I ‘ ' 3% 

I SttPTTSR^q^: <713 1?^ f5l|^ « aWP? 

■R X.- gs ‘ snft^r: 3j5giianft?r: ’ 

5’f»Tf%=5f » cmro^ ®nf«5m jt 3?*^ < trsr gft^ fera; ry T ^d sfir 1 ?f^ 
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^ \ OTfr ■ ' ®Tf5i^5RBSrTftcT: ' 

af^ #3 f gg tit g gui 'TTSfcft * 4ts?<p q: ’ fr!T^ I rTm*(ft^S«$«r- 

I arnift «R*m: ‘ Eft Pk-Ph: ?t f^*T- ’ 'ns: wifltfe « ff Picjpmii 

"v 

^?V9. cT^ fa qs^ia^ETT t| g4cft * ?c4H*rH ’ ic q fe f i ‘ mn^Ttsr: i 

R<f. ft 5mTT%Er ' 3T?f ^ ’ ??Elf^ I 3»^ ft ftfwW 

*mtTS^^t¥Br qrm^fsfttrftrar ^ ^rtagrc^TeT ‘ ata?^ ’ ffe ^ftasEur i rrraaffifts- 
EEia^^ni «ns ar «j,n^Q r i yvijsma^^ ^ qra: smta^ftsfer \ 

^ ^caa^i a g aaV ' la i«-cift ■t-ad < w rfa ’ » snr 

' q tr ajirataat : a qi a fa - sm'nft: ^r^Eftafa attf^ngaaicr ‘ 3inraa?aT 

i d<f4>Pi'g-P<<gf t s^ida ! Rmi^ a fca: 

' f d. It'S ^ ft * ii|a> i faatf ’ fnrfm » ‘ naaa ’ ffa amatar: i 

f ?. afwaa ft ^ttan^ aaV ‘ srfeT ar arfer at ’ 5 ?afeT i ' sifei arf^ ar ^ 

f’?. afaa^ ft * a^aaV * a f a a^aa a; ' f caf^ i ‘aRii^fm'WMai: ’ 
i aarf^ i * aPra-rv^apMrmiimd a<d*«>t44dP^rdatT aawdaaf^a^- 
%»m: ^^fapa awa^ ' Etar sra^fa^riaa^: aaa%:-aaa:-3t^ aar aaaaatr- 
aRa^^^ i fa aaa%:-aaa: aRa ^ w raat aaata: i Rait: afaa^^a a aqaiaca- 
<|q*taW a i aaafar: aramat a^f: i a: ar a r a r a a^ a q^ r a^' a aara; 

Wa 1aa^ i ^g a aa qtt, siafea^a a^a ia ts fa far ga feaa a a r - 

ik^ttara I 

Hrf' ft aeg a t a g q a^ ' faaarfaqafaEa sa T « a ?a ft ife : * fgafta i 
' *Kfeff5a?i araaita at araa a s a^ r i aa f ‘faqaTfaqa^ g saTEa?aftrfe; ' ffa 
ma^atatVa : a^ara^ i 

fy. afgaaa ft agtfEn a^qat ' anaaft ar a ar ’ f ruRa i ‘ « 4 m*bt a ar ' 
aia^tfi: i 

‘ fit. gt * a^*i^ * faIttaT at ' fwf^ I 

ai ’ wfa enanatar: i 

T ft aaeaaasgq^aat: ' ai^ai^maj»4 ^ fcEifta x ‘ ana- 
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^\3. gg gr^r^rt qgfcft * mgq^«a^ifMr<rd ^ > ‘ 

?% =er ’ i f^^f%^«n«nnipT ^vTOtTPr ht tr i vi ^ ^ ^msfq, 

^ qr^ra ^qrssrr'crq^^ srf^qrsr qR yq^dw q^ tRf t « 

^<»'. crf?*T5Hq' gt f^qnr^ i aw q ?t ^ ?nfef » gqfqrr; 

qRFq?rq: qj^fqr^f^: r^q*i<wi««Tq r^^rrit ^ -aldqq: « 

^ ^ 5^ <T65?Tf qrqrrV ‘ sqffT^TTqrf^qcTlqtfqqRts?^ ’ « srfjrarrt- 

gf fBu a;^ ' srfk i ' ®sraq;Fqqrf5qcflqTfa% sraifRqRqsqq^?!: qrter- 


^ ^ 5^ <T65?Tf qrqrrV ‘ sqffT^TTqrf^qcTlqtfqqRts?^ ’ ??qft?T « srfjrarrt- 

qy fgqdlq i faqg^ ' i ' ^"RqfFqqsftqrflqTfq^ 3raifRqRq®qq%5i: qrter- 

q»rqt ' §rft# g4qFfq ^ES3f%cT * sqfir-d ' ??qq qis 

^n%ci I rTRqst^ftsfq srqRTRf ar^q^ qrs \ 

^To. gs qcftac^qt q^qqt ‘ 3TRq«qfq^f*pfq qiqqrc atdaqq ’ qi^ 

I srq qrS: gcnrqqr^: l * 3TfqiT«q%%fq>f®r ' ffk slod cR 

^^ a g q q t crqrf^ I ^|bqd'«'drtftq i5tRt fqqw:, iRT 1% ftrWRSm- 

?f3r qqqc arql^t TqqaRf^rrf^Hcq’ ffh Iqqwqferf^tRq?*? Hwopw^t, 
^ ^ F^^fl R itf T MTq TtT q>^?T cRqqqfqrqil^f^ fefqq ?% tfq«iq*Rn 

* %qm^qrfqfq ferflrqqrRqaqfq^l^FlqWPRST S®Z5q^T% < q«nqftq^rf?qH qi® 

* _ ^ qfi ; _ jcssEHT qiqfq^sqqni^ I SR 3n!R5T»TFq 3qf^ 

^ %qq ^q: qqfr q SRl%Tqqfq I 3RT'- * Ipsgysq std 

vrfqcf^qsr jcasq; fRq; > q^rfq qHqq^ cTRiq^t^iq ' sR^rq sqrsqfq ftr q^ 
q^qr^ s ft^l^i«»q«-qqH(qi^^ \ qqrfq srqqqrqt?^ «ini^ ^ • ^i^RfRcTR^ftr 
‘■‘:Bnq^gr^* fMqqq qn^sqf^ i arqqqcnqqn’ssq Rig » 

^ %5tr55re ’ qreq qfqcRq^Rqf^ ^ ^ dwnlgqm qRwt » 

'tf?. 5T^q gs qgtRT q^ ‘ IqqSRfsqi^: '’f?qftq 1 

HqqaTq%:'??qfer > qqqi^: W% 
sqWf%fTcqqqqqT^?f^5nq^. ‘ fqqsn^: ' ffh gTOT ql q^qfq 
‘qqqq; rqmHqrqu^q^lq^qrq iq wtoh- 

srpTiRq' qqTqr5rsfq rrfqq ?n=qRT^ i 


vq* gg ^ qg qSTOfq^ «ada^Hq.>>cqiyHq<fiTq 

3^3® dd*44j»Wq^,qct«T» : feg ^T- 
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ST ^ ^gf^wf^nT^WW 

«TS*ITSTra^f3 ^gnrSt^^T^spTScST^lf^ I«»dHK: *TT5: , I 

gs ^gg q g^gfV ‘ 5 E«ij*^ ^THSTTj: ' ??«rfeT i ‘ 

?TTS=npt5T: I sjff5TS?' STsftsn^ SPTWTST^nTSTTSTT: rTr^jT+l*! «TSSTITT^ I 

w. g$ Nl-a^iMS-^rO ‘ srtssrf^: tt fsT^*?: ’ I ‘ srt fsTTf^r: 

TTfsT^W; ’ ?% >Tl^d«ii*i I 

•N ^ "N 

'«’!t-Y^. aR=*T^q 5^ aiPd*TM^;«td> ‘ aTfarawrfTT^flpSEft * 

g?q (^ I afd»><»<^»<=T-g^qinty M*Kuji^ ?cftsq*nTTT^: I * r 

i^qrgT S T ’ ?flr *n§sr I dMq!l4!i1i.(q ?t«it ^5st% i ^ ' ^nsqsd^nw 

* »qdlVi|dmdiq ' ■q ^ g« j f l 5T^ ?qT?r STTS f^d TB >sq<fqMS TTST 

spRSTt sjq <*T<R i yd!P T im q 4d^ i arsr ' ?q ’ 5T«55nflsftsf*r srpcftq Mql'itdqifdfd i 


V\9. gt qg^s^f t *... * Icqfid I « * ST fF«m 

ST sq U T^ I q g a q t <T^q?ft smfq ' ’ firf^ f5*l^ I 5TsqTpT ST 

I ^ttt^ g^^rrfr ' qreir ’ ?c^ f^sirf ?sm i ^tK^i 

«wq?ft <f5qH Id ' Tmr^q? ar^^Tcnw Tntrofa i 


Yrf'. cTftsT#q g? d«-d4-ql ‘ ^ fqq^: ?*n?T ’ ggqfVd I at foow: 

ofaRTsaa \ fqOTTsreorfq qrssfa aqq%: qs^qfqff Tfisraa f% spfta^r i ^oTTt ^rra 

•V ^ > 

Pw*HiHi(ddfa»»Tf*qtd § ossra I sra o^ersqaTia^alaTa fip f^fedr^q srg c ^ ' a: ' 
g% «jf5i^»Rnrwrfd 05% ogra: fq^ftr^T^«Tsnfaf?T oct orsfa qqin i i 


aRwJa gs sro^rt q^qot *trt q[a d<4T%»«S qi fM arwiTTs^RfsTfa^sT 

sqqt5T: ’ gcufid I ‘ arjqrTTTSrRftf^^: ’ gfa OT^qa | * f sTf a ^H ' g gqfa 

sra^ssqfq^faqgaigT q^qROT sqq^gtfa anq^rnsgrr fala^Ra gfa qqsgr: fiJTt 
smqmurssfsgr i 


H-o* dfgqHfid gt i^qriq^ q3?q5ft * aqf dRq g ifi r * gqfid \ H'HfdRqdfalH 
ai«»a I gnoqjt^ftsfq d^fdRqdmd gq iq qfd » 

St?, ^st ciir gs qaoq^frqdt * gd4int«^jiqid * gga fi gr » a Ti ntq q ^t^dgg ng wtg i - 
a ,: I 

♦ 

st^. dIV*tvi«^ ^ agoT^q q^qgft ' fdqmfqfdqqidHqfq * ggofi a I f v r q qif vq T * 

gfa oisqa i am ' fsTaoraRraow ’ ?fa gnanftar: i g4dHg^ 

q*r 4 dl^viwi « aia^tqft ST aii^rttd arrg gp tq q [ i 

St?. aftsToa g? fe^qq^fqgft ' <il 5 idcdi-o 5 ifd ’ ggafra i ■‘a ^dtHsafa- 

agqRT gf dy i <Ii>Tl|q» : 1 

sf>f- dRrdiJa g^ ^qat * sTftnrftia ' gcofer i gfaqsiOskfeiqs: i 
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H.JC. gt * sr^rraqld ' ggqfi a i iimqsW w 

\ cnnfq ?t »rft tr% i ifer^TTfqf^ *i’r<4w^ i 

gs 'y^i»eMMS;<rtfl * ^qswTRPn^ ’ iHifei i ‘ fvrsqitswi^ ’ ffir 

K'3. ?T*r g^ ' srfa^ft? ’ 

g ^r Ptf^Pl p fi T srrm ’ rn^^rqfftr: i 

5<.<r. dpHR^i qr g? fg c ftqM g q a V * Hr^Tcsmc^sfq ’ ^ qs^sfq ff * ffir 

I n g tftga w : 1 

S(,^. \9H ?Tit gs jmm qrq^ * . :’5c*ri%w i ‘ , ’^fw 

^T^gfsqw I cfW^jilsfM qiS: I 

%o. df»HW<it gp qT*Rft ^rra'ljcqfef I *%w’lf?l Hftn«q*r I 

3T3*raf^ 5?lTW% ‘ ^ *ns : ?*nw i 

gg 53pq>TP?*nnFq5ft ' qtrorf^ i * 

qfTT: sri^ * >|pld**l'H I cTT^qfftftsfq ;niT l W fn^: l * W ^l*f fliwift- 

TiqrTT: ’ ?cnf55Fn q^qfir; ar^win • 

V9\9 gi% gt ,q?ft 1 'pit: arfere: i 

gg * $iiq<g r w <T g qn#*i?iTfeTi ^fsarero^ qpq’ 

^ • 'Hq^dM*d ^StTcff %!T ^ dH6«H^*«K4d t 

%>£. ge q ^ qg ft ‘ jrsig * i gvRlsfw: i 

df^ q ^^ gs aiPd^mgq g ft ‘ snrl^R^ * «cnftd ^qfr ' suflnrom*!- 
ijTwng; ' srqVcR^ ’ ?f?T ^ ,i 

vsd- gi fHtqqiFq5ft ‘ %?R*RT " I * ffif I 

dif r d> %? i 

^V9. dfi41^«( g? ■ q3?«Rft * 3 »?t: «49ll'-«-q(i|«*»«l ’ I 

^ 3TTOT?fngT«r I ‘ «4flnwirqn<«i!|q * to: 

^n^: I a<w^iH "T CT I gs ««6a*ft ^igqqft w qipwl 4 

qr^^flfad T O r 451 dt<»HdM^51 I 

5Tf^*T4?i gs are^qf qTq5fV ‘ *WT : ’ ?f5TTO>sfer i '*WTSCT4t«f: 

5% ^f4d<M4H I gqTi^'d W5f5r: q^raotsTOt^Tsi *j»nnTOh»: ^ro: wn|TOF^ t 

V9*^ 554 g§ M^HMCxSiq^^kO 3ffVt«5Tai l5TO*5ft VlfTOT 
^ »tf "TT 4fa4 4% S’nf^r 5raf>Tq': I 
5 tct 4 51^ f% 4!T fTO4 ^mRjwifii ti 
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I § 


d+4'ai 5fT% f% 11 

ft^rsrnr: \ 


V90. <#*0 51^ ?‘Ta<fW*(>: I 

\9?. ;Tfe*T^ gg ‘ 3<,d^<i>md^fe igT fM * fcofer l cTFT^t^ 3T fq 4f^Mg^ \ 

\9T?. gg 6f1^?Tt ‘ ^nrPTfil^TTrg^ ’ t g^yif^STRlf^ifd 

gT fiW»<u i dKldHt srftrggfg Brffr^TT^rsg:, fTrg^ffr (^mcft:) 

FdtM^^ i gcgr^rngtOr arPtr^nr- 

5Rg: a^: ^mfgfg I 

<#■? 5^ gg g5Fin * 3Tg*TFTf?rgsrT«f *?eirfer I ’srsjirrTi- 

iM«rTT*l% >n«mT » g 4 f f ctfeg ^TTClcr > 

vsv . dR-«mg gg *^(^< 511! q^i?fV ‘ ^ wcEif^ I ‘ d<iif|ii<mTd*im«h ’ ^ 

\ g#f*rf fd^'i qc ffe ps a ^<^«Wc<lld' 3T^ rTg^Tt- 

N^’s -o e.^X3*s 

d«^|Ti4d'><4tdfH(d ^rPTRT \ t f 'Fr tK t5 f t! . '» ^^rM ISH I fe*<^ » 

\9K. gr# gg art g n ptjf ^ i 

CNcf q 5 M^ rjW ?T:q?OTTf 5 ^Tg \ » 


VS^. dR*4«4 gg a?Pd*m^;*w1 ^fd<f^ i fT dl^>»T qT f< = d1td ? i f < T fdq^K^ 

arftRT qrgTR: H 5IW «?rt qf^tddK I 

?ii* gE:^m^M*<*d\ * %t^doii(d^Rhcd^^y?rg!: ' fcirf^ i 5 m 

arftRP i ^nspgm %d'd*!iJdr<«tdm gw^f^rgr, ^«ii<d*^ld^fam r 

. * f^rcTf^ srflr sn^ ^gcn r 5T 4 rT f^d i ?geq% 

* snnfimJT: sT^ fcJTtflnj 'gfT fd^Ptic<=ivr ^ 5T5q||- t * 

3Eflf I grfer i 

vs^s. gt ' qsmrfg^sfq ^qgtsfer ' i ‘ 

sJrt ^tkd'=<«+f I *ifrfq qfdHi'dRddi i afTstTPi 

yg4q*4ol * gsmifwi^arnr g^gt^rmrgTT: ’ f% arrq^ ^mrfg ^ sj^g^r 

gw arf^ fggTg i«fa ^R^sfq qrmTfg^gsmgST 

fdR 4 W|'HW+^d : 1 
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S*:5g;5^^?b S^a'ssSSxio Jbo&c&B'S" ^^£^Sx,o^o&d^ ^Sj'oCc3'<:Sd. 

3’:5gSiD5n* 1 S:)S^cibS5x?^ ^Sb?S©4J5^ T35oj^£^ \o£^a^ot3Jb. 

iSoTSy^c^ 5SekS’£5sSi:>;5o^£^oC?;5 cod^D \j^o(^S5bc ^ ^o Z 

57SSSSx)c» ^JD^*^)^SS:idco 2^£b£b§^?6^S). Z& zarr^^S^ i5t^^SSx)0';SCj) Sb^ 

^tfSSbo^b S3^£irSicr»?5SbiSb aC)oCF3*£k>. r’a^ g5r;\S3^S5bo SSo r’co^ 

'a«'S5»a^ l)ari*a5o§b §^ibs£c5S»o£iscT i SSi:?J3*i3 l:)£^vSaiJ^Sb:>^SaaCoO ij5ea©S^ ^=rofic> 
StCZTTCk^. €s53^o a^s5£S;b cpesIdCbsSbi^ sS^Sg^S^ 'S^tT^JoC S3*6§ SSo^ 

aoOo C$'oA’?3*<i5 c7*SSj*cJbe9g'_^S JSgj^Sb ^JSe^o2^c^ ^A^/S73“&£i£fc, 

\^€50 c5SiP€3*£^ ^SgS^Sj^C^SbsolSa ;3SfSSS ccj'SS:) cS5b*?3*iS3 B;b<^'S«'SboC^O 

SSgSS^Sb esoSfa'^S' |Jc3* 1)0*2^5553 26 '^Z<^Ck^, LcSii^^^^toesSSs SSasboa 

5S) “S©d6532642o2bs65 ovj?:*£6a. ^^2 ^£io£beboa?6 ‘S&CPe}*© 25^e3S5350?65 sSSoSS^ oa3«^ 

5^0b^o^s;3 SdS^j^sSA 25aoCi<5^0(&d3 ^'S53i:)o55aa.25a. «oc^aoC?5 OiroL^^^L^esg 

26^Qj*2Ss6a5 26D §r*o^5b^oe^ S'?6 d^C 55& /*^d2Sg5eD s5b?5S5b t5j»Sboai6 ^oSa§” 

tJS-ejSS) ^s5?52bo^d653 ^:l^^^Cl«S^ ^©^00^26^. s55^ar*caldb Sn*g r7^^£^^0* 

ftSa^^bcOcb a S oSgoS^ ^ OD33 (£Sb £b £ov S^ CO 263 cO' £b ^ ^^^^*o5o5j 3 t6ir*^c5Si, 

cSb^ ssas^ex) s5o^ 3*^ lia£5a\J^S^ ^©£io££rs5bco. o*e!lcJb SSagc^ieS^S) 

issbjsao© (4)23*^» d6j*a^&acJS)o ssj^ibib^sci-^sa, 

c3*4323*<^'a*''€^ 5Sc}23"fi3 hdxSQ^^S^ 265* sSbrC \Jci*ao*Sbs3b«5^263 r:*25 
(5i»JO^DS^cS65Sb.o 5^553 \^2b^toS5co<^ rc*26s6tb;^26a yis-os® eaJbo o©^^r*C) 

CSba. ■|s5©s5d 5 £S:)£r^s533^26'^H*tf 26 ^^gAir£b©«b Se^aar^ocSbo^o^SD ^sSeioS*;^^ ‘Soo^^^/^ 
c6Doa25a. ^ IT 2 j- ass 5535 26 26o«)gdS» ‘^5^265. 

A£^53*ajJ^ 25^c^gOE3D “isSoosao ^o^26Sb ^a^S^oosso 26o\j3S)oo55 
26S6^a^,©r6a^o3 23*a£0c6j*€£O £3*00263 C5£os5©b0 e5oi6 ^5085 c630(!Sd, 

^J6© 26g£3S6b26c6D 'Ss'go^ c^33!^lia ^^’^gSosSod c55xo&26a. Tcoh^ ^Sb^agSbao^ 2653*asSb 
c3£>J'ar*26©boSb 26o6iS3b26 ^a26s5bo<526a. s3*a^S)asS55 ■fr®c36b2?f^2»^^^^eSoS6 o<S^(^5. 
S6o?'oe5o26 ^^^^0 033 asSg.^oo sSb 

0*gSDC5J*gjaco £o;6‘^a263S) S§J^J^^^ossD SS*jp-o2bD^ 

"S53*a^a I fV^^boCS:ii^i±iZS SS-fiS^^CoS* 

^5Sc7"ga5§) |)S6323 *^cD Ol6ir2r-CSb£3g^a^?£>aW- U 
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S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 


rvoi. II 


a*eT*sSs3o 

SSoa*25 CiSSgSSao^^g'SSboB- ^cJSt^St^^S'oocsj^b- 

:ijS^S3s5^) S*g'<3;^(^s5bcs'^cSSiOB- 

’Sv'gBisrorrea'&d&?S3o i « Bb«'oC£o«f'cs*^?$:S» ^6 

^^^arVosoaSS S>C^?^oS3^S' ^Sba C^oS 
^iOS5*ccoo:i€£> :3-c£i'o'C>S'd3ba\jT^SS3'CJ o'SSaocorr 

fii^SSc^ ijSeaoC^S^JS bo^b^SSbao fish's ^ 

^jSifgiC^SiiDr- SaSSr-i^SJaco 

cja ;5 o^3*€3 hiStjQ^Qsxi^ ?3*S*oSSx?S ^ST^Ob/^o^^ r^S6;S» ^dSc>€^oA«6 

;;5do££> 

O £9 0 

«5g'oo3r^fi/T*8 ^;5 oe»;6«- 

;3&'«t*^oC5;5&^S' ^Sj* <3^ t^aCSoBT ;3oSr*S^ C_^ococ5b“ 
i^src^ot^S^^Go irff'sSa^" €^oC3*r5od&gSSa^56»^ 

ii^bc^S5^^Sb &*5J^6'SS3^5bJSD £r®|JSr*oS*£i' ^Sbo^g^i'iSfor- 
bs* b Q* c5 8» ^ 5^* ^jpSS^^clSocJ cvTtoo^C^ rSa ^^dao8^c5a lSo«Sb8i2b 

bfib 2oe7«C^ 'S;S8 h6CtSiG> 

/^oacSSr*ifc>Ci>?SD^^Cc ;sri^^5Sdfoc£> 

5r£foiS)?S^a£Sj»£fc) ;6ar‘crOc6cJabSio 

o 

SJ^^^g^a^^S&■& <^o t «rr«S eS^^^^s£)o^^dS» ^©aJsSssofi^ Otf5g> 

S'S^a. L{£i?^oo5S&)eaSiaS^ S)S SfiO a«£>^bcfc!3^ fr*£)oJS &oCiS«'«J’^, Ss3^4S 

S^dSb&oi^'cJSxi a.S'tS '5o£t3^toS^e^ ;S&tOoO oa3t^tf(^o^^e> 

/rtf/fS£fo£S> 3dS» rs*»^«rgS'tfsS»o«> S'S'ae£r‘iis(S5. 

■asSi^fe 'Soofjisro sefcas;^& s’g&rjs^ 

abacp. ifiSoirffs^Ssi^ siaona abasoj^a j^o^g’ocsb^ 

tfas sdabea RS^ifoCB^tJbsSaOga SastolS'B^a* i 
«^KCj's£©£^ 2.^ s3*^^£Sc3ato l&cs';i*{$'t*^. 

i'o^ jSjgj^o sa &sHf;*;3)tf5S»o 
^cA^offco ibc ^«ss^0o•0 

9*^c6o&gcSa fir* Sc 

7^^f;^^S^32daboSSJ'S■3tf^SS^O€I>. 
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;^3*^o£SaSi> SSooAJ^a, 

55^?SS$Xj^cS&DCi>^^ ^j3»;3^^egoE> S^^gSSaoJSD 




\JT'Qr ASbj-o £p*S^?:*sSgd^ £i6^^S5o 
e'2«j*e*o esfij'o fi'o/^ocS'iS z?€3*o§^d3b^^ 

ooooeoco SS3kJ*dS5mdD‘Saoi3e-, i §r''£<;ftli'3o£So^ 
e^•oo^JV/^ ^CS’oeM 'Sc^ld^iro S'^o'o'Ja'S csSbzSbC’ 

'S¥'S5^g';5s$>;S3^S oDj* sjtf ^o^oS^> 

•3r*to&*i3o^ 033 o<!5 cco ?5Si. 


{pT^ai^d s^fiSds^oc rr-sjcTsSbo^Jc £^*<:^o?^ ^ 

553«£3i5 ;5 ^o£D3;5c «33«5sS J5^i-ro«^:S3 

c3 o ea — o 

iea fij:*C^^S:>&^ot$s9 S>S^^oc stoc ^ 

IjSj'eS s5c3»g' «*os5»co \j3»53^^cs b*o«^cd o*ep^fif*cS&cr:5“ 
lbo<s^ fir®sg)S3*5r;) ;S»j53o &)SSiS*j6?y53*^^sS33o?^y e 

<5^c53cS^ c£S»5S<^)eDci) C^^sSSo^. 


J3o6 

eoo^i <”63050 a*d;feo»5cJS3?^3€i> 

SS^e30833;S ^d'gooo sS^^oo'Soso 
S^c<3S5r*43o<3 ^^££>cKD5:i^flrc^c2fo- 

«t5;^to t^o^ooodSrr 'SoJSS) C^52^c:)"Sei35’ Brao§'5;ST*C^> ;S^SS>;:) /?*S)o£Sb 

Cfio^ €3^CS3(S5?^ 
w 

"S^g s:*<35 cocS^?^, *S^goSr® 5:);5»5oii>e3 sSdAcSo^ 

cagSSiD sSj*^J^sio ^i3oS3e>(Sbv3bo&>e3 rtsSDj:>oSS25ftJ;5a. /S^^SoiSbiSD ^e3*5^^j_c»o 

ocootosvK) Sr*e5J5sS33 sST»i5^Sd4>'^Ci> *£^go^k :3*^j^^S5bo?55b ST^ossS 

s3*Oj^ 550^ ^*SQar* ^^l36^eS3 js^eo Sr»osirJJS3S6^a, SiSio ^j3*sj*^e5g*3ij* j 

so^ 5J»C3bJ^o^S3c^^36<^5oS© 

s53^C^S^43o;?*o 33 s5j;36bsHlt 
<33t^^e35 53*6g<fir*S5£5i '3«oc/^c'a:S^< 
ii5j-S?<6S5b '&S3bo ^c-oJ'^eaaosSarbto. 

cis’dSj'/^^Sj' cJSscsSSj'^o 

rf^SS^SSbao^ ^^e^c333 5:)S:icSS3'& t:?o^j5cr'e5ga;aac& 

^^c5a^^5CSbJ^S5a 3*‘a:$Ci3 ? 

S' 6*5© sSa^^OS* 

^<:S3SS»:Qocr6'cn*o^:)i5 

fi'6^6s53SH^5y-_6 

‘Sc^‘^¥'g ^Saeao^^oiSb '3ooc?^<Sj^, 

^sSi3cr*e3Co, r*dS5o’S:^e3, ■&;^<5S»gs5b3Co “S5';3a3^ I3*?^i<srg^5^ ^o‘3(i£). 
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S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 


[VoL II 


i £"cS^gSSs:c6 tuB 

‘SsSo* 

lio Co oC»© SSx* :5s* <£> 

§^^^08j»er*d' I 

r^dsSo'Ssic cS^ sSSoCSb ;5o£^C'^S^i-<S^^D oixj' sSc^gSSxJ^D SSi^?5^^^Sio S'o^^co 

^oCb§r“:^C£)^t^?5 ss^a acSSbeoSSsEoC^ Ci>^^crc3i>^So:52 sSo?3^fi3 

^(5s::o‘325xe S'C3* (Js* C'SSxCigc'tSDr sS-ui^sSO^rv* ^^^S^bjoo 

"So SSgt^o;53;^?5:!;^t5S^ ?3*c5Sr*SjiSid53Sii3€:>S5<:^ ^Si'gS^sSsxjj s easASS c^3^5o ;S c3£>e^ 

^Ce5^a^D^^7•5^^ 'SOSbJS 2r“o£i)£DcS3bi> 

SSS'?D “isSo ST* ^S§)0|^/^o5J 

^^<£^S5bi CC5^ £y<2;^S3i^toc5^ 

c^JS^Se^fiS (j:S^aoSoSS S3boS^55•£^^^ 

S^SSo C^OsSb ^gCs5 s3oc 3*6S 5;*<^sSt5 g3»o£^o(jS‘ Er^o^CSbi:^. 5rc:>£5oj^JL§ 

Sj^JSSSbo ^€;s5dCiS3'<&i. ^i^gSSbi sS><g5^ ^ ^ao^i?6£>. S3*(ikie^o\j&5^ cd'cSSi 

SSk^^ SoSSj'i^JCi^tS'oS^SSat^ SiS^SSSSw^SSb 25©, 

rs'o'aS^tS 5;^iSr® i ^^.“^Sii^gSSbooSbJSD^ £D3gjae?S^?Ss?b^^ s5d&>;5o?5S?br53 — 

^^/^^5sSSi d£Do&J5f'fc* s5gO'SiS4cJi>S5xo22 SiiS^j-SS^ C5^(:i S oo<!Sd(£o x 

^SSj^Cf £3*SSoS5b:i 5;'«^?5 
S>^a6^ Sa GOJ^'S??' 

^o^a*G^Cil\ !3Daes?:)ow-J5iC) e3»cq£Sd ec55T*to ;Soi5?D £r®£iov);5c3*'2o. 

S*D S3*eDS S5j»eD<& §^s5bfi3c3±) ^^S5b^ S*€>§ S^Oi^a’SSao i$f\€) ri*cSi)SS:>^fi3cSSx>^ E3 *c?» 

^^oSoSb^ c5 «a*'2o 

cs<t— 

(JoiS>lto Qifirt’S' ■§«S'e»££)r7^:§) nti^'&iSS flSa S’o^^e)c3^^^^5o 
lio <a& d&g S o & SisoC^eiCaa ^a^{3b©Sr*a ^dS»^©r”Sis 
Ad';jo/^>c£)Si!^^s:*OoS^?feSeS:& 53*6C^ «ScJi» &jSSs’;S:5£S)jj 
£r®ac)Soi3-”SScSs £r>jScoi£)fcr^^ sSjeSJSxsSgsS "iaSiXti 

esO ^©JTcSSa. ‘ssai^o JSeJOo^sSiSbj^Kr wO e3*oo£fc, Sr'Jb^g'TOto^ir sr*o*ss 

^S’, wSa»asS3'too 53*<ao?vS, ^SdS>^2S>, g^sSS'j^goaS ^^©Ssr•<5fia^ weo^ 

»^^£tocSS>sS;5oB:5, T3*«S'^;y s£>a^o^ ScsS3!3*s5:^SsSDj S'ObeSo^” SoSSacSosi) s*o^5*'Stf 

SSiS^ StoSSai^ OoO, eaJSgjS sSjoJ^'^ S’ort’^oO. sSr* S^r’&toJSo s3j*2f^;Sj'ao 

^&c3£io^<$ OS^oOj 'SiO&S^cS^iS}. ‘*es5jj”^ s£i^iSj° go . 5Sj*clSdS)gSoJS5 eS>o& 

C5o'3_Sgi^o33 <^S5^j_:5 EiT*S)dS»5r^Cb, ^^CbE36^^^S^’*. 

a** 2^ aj* c3cr^c&^^ S^aoO o50S© ?^CS*Si3oo(^^^b & w 

dSotftfo^rabo ■sotssess^a. * 

wa3»o3a s&^'a^osfiS csSocs’^^aSs:*, aos'aQ_gic<5r* £,asSoa "astifejiSiS^a. 
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ETooifc) ^oij&03 (SSa^HiatS&i^ lj3'Ss'SibjS3b?Cr*S^ (j3S^oOi3*ifo, tHo^ 

es'aoCk rSsoifcS’oSSbs C3*iS^coo«3S^cs* i efotfoLiSiiSs 

3a*5r'e£>a5 esS^aiSd&SSbs w’aoBo a_iS;50^SaS;^ifo. 5:•{^g^Sa^ <sS»^:SsS& 

sSaOS^ &^^•^3£^*oa3S S;^a* !Sj»oC3*o 8^ SOsSfi^JSfl. 

sSaoiSj 0*^ &»oi3*o s'a^'aAssa. 

r*!S>ooe3oCSCa Ss'fio^S^'Ss' ^fiSdST* SScJSoe»e3«0 

SiSdiiossiS^ &>iS sSeS'^SPoa esS'^e agoj^ es^goS^Boo 
woS*Ss*0j’5S«>?&i& SbSS»e*’4i;S££)^to 

fiaCbsSCjiiS ;S» §X) :S)abSSSto^£So© SifoiroSsCSi/^s 

©S^SsraS i£d^v*d'3&, 

;Sj»oa*o a©jS3^r*ae», ^Ssaaojs&sj) cSo©- wo»ts£»oScJSD JDS^ as;s»«» Ssfc^ri* 
Boto^ dSoS^a. S'Bes'SoCo » s5©Sc)^l6 w6sSbs£>©. «SO OtfeaeSfoto afib 

dSbS'. rpO^SSr^g’bdS.S' erOdSocS. ©S'Se£»o.&SSto. ej^CboJSi as'j-Soo&Stoi ^Sr*»;S© 

dSosas r®<so ssj«^sSj'to<Ss c3Sr‘'3o i5'Ssoasas’es6* «sg^^^o^a 

aooolSS^SCF I ey‘odoy&^ <S£o_^:SdSsJS3j_a^d:Sr® ^^o{$SO?k ‘^B'g^j^ia'absoJSs SSsBa 
sras. tjjraaJSa ^©jS>^*o r*aoo »^Sa'tcS>. -^srifo ©ciS^efcSSaSs BioSiSba dS»doK> 
js»eb» dtol^cSoQdbfb iSa^jsSSi'oiro S'asfc, ©;S r*aOSiS!& _ 0*3 S«jaaS;S»^<!S6, 

SSi^^);5 ss^ocro ;;3^^c^dis S^So© ^©oO SboSS€5cS3bccoSSa jTcs* t « 

;5cs^r;i>^^ s^;5o€^5*o:;5> §^5oc> 5Sb;3^sb:S'^a*;Ss5bco ^J5©^^^©osSs5e5^^5 c3db7»s5^o©^ "Soe^ 

jToiS SS j» C fo tSiJ5^S^^C3* t sd^jSd. r5*ol>i^gSSca?SD 
r&o'So©^ SSj«0£5*e3. 

;5cs£)CJ*s55S» 25^55 S53^d55^3o^ 

■aooi^SSb SoSto Sb^SboS^Sis?::) s53^'S.^ 

tj^ca^ 53*s5s5bD. sS^^^SSlo Q q5S^^c<o;$&, SSaPocro 

S5bs5b^ ^3•o§o8^D^o^^ J^sSso'JS J5sSD^r5'S?$5S^ 

"SotoTST^C^ S)£foS&&o sSj* to sSoS^oSb a^Stfoea'ScS^ w^^olx^s^rr 

oCd^A •^0£3*to. 

•sCfoSb ^ '"SS^oSoJ* ^ S5©4$ SSc3*^rf5bB^^ 

;S©’J3(tf e3*cJ£oto 5J*sSgo3 S)3Jb Cfgi '§2)©'^© cr^Sbsr&toSSb 

£)ioOSS ©co:Sort’ Sr*sS). ©c^s5d^ 

;5to. sSt^oss*© AC3b:5^^c5S5b3 SSi>ooo;Sfii. 
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rvoiTi 


5Sj*0t3*O fi9S2a25DO*^ J3*-Sy*«?g 

j^cScSiDiSr* B -^osxi “Sfib^ 'd^SiSfe SSj* tooo rSSeo^orrsioCSi 

“SStxato ^3bdot£)4o -S>Adabofi»^x3S»to 'S^.cSS7^€gG3iato 

SPjogaoi fcr*o£5>6D iSo'&Soo 'iDdSs# 

7$^ 5D«asbo];5 fir*rrosx> s^o'Sdk) -^^abtcousr-fio 

€3*s5^vi^rSddbd ;35d:i?6D ^263 jjd'^^coj'SSj'to a*g^, 

b23)l^?5<tfs^a fco^'Soec)?^) * 

«<^s5odSo S^to e7»&an*e^ ^‘SOrs'J^D t 

’^6:S6^ ^eiT:i JC3 0&cSibS5b?i> 5SoSi'SioE3*«!:) : :5^^‘ia^d:>?^cSD 

s5cSi>cSoSi co^sSj^Jy^oab ; ir^tSj*67S^ 

‘ST»SS'o83:i SidibsS^^^, S)<5ir*^ ^S'oer'dJ 45{C3SSa5?5& tJ'Sa 

CSTSS^^^iSiSSifi fiA&<SSi i SxStSiijjjSSo ^_§5 dStS ^ A j 5 jQ ffio» t:Sa ; ^o^^ 

isrd^ 1 BT^ ^2ff* 33^0233 <5 eylSs q^ir*^«*<igp3xi524J. 

^Sges^'CSoa ^Z3* i 

ET-Ot^o^^ e^J^S^So^3S a’dS'Ocirdib. SSj^oo*© SSoo!r6olD73*eb. 

SScS^C^ 6^s5b3^?Ss3"?^>^ ^^o^CSgOft^SSbo 3od^>^|Jis5b3o 

S’6x)aS''Soox>oO S'otS’feSa ^^on*C^‘2cD?5Bo^ Bori sSj^octo 
ao5 |JSa>S2p.& d^cSi^o'd^ iSSDtSi «s5bj£^&c3i)»*D c335'^ ‘JSCSbort’ 

^&a ’SiOcS^bod^D 7Sdl33^d:^>os33 ;Sdd&^ ccoaCdo B^«^o33TiT^dl 
C3» iSoA S^^SSgocD ^<3io2S3tfg'£y^^S3?t3b 

SSoSsSio?^3.6S£>^ :Ss9&Sr t3Sb-3Srr JTyJSaes^ra^Siafc 
^abCSb ii^C^dSbcD as5cS> S^SbdSa 

'Ssiod:) ir^7^ J:Ss5)dS3 r®^^!bc55r*sS^<5^ ^;Stix> 1 f^o»?S?S3 

^OdSd^g «pacSij?^ 57*20 i^;$7*$S3T* Q 1 iSj^'Ss. 

a^c£n *3) *13 S^ ~S3^oo^ o3 o .ooS no"^ ST* dSifSf^ 

&'oCid^g»©;g>l5 s*-£5'c^ik'© ©.'SgjCiiSCJ/T 

si) d^dSitr*^^ d^r*&Si)Sib^sSSr*.d^ 

sSa^sSSbo'SJSa ijySj'jj^e§^_^SS»dfc) ^SSoso S;5x£fb3a£i> 

5S^£i) 'SsS^^Sa- 2 Sldg'S^g* ^ j^^xC^eaSio^ coaodSbSSa 

sd?3c3d> i^eaSSso ^d53i)3 diocS^db. «3 j*oQ*o 

;3i^oS?*CfSiyoC5tS^53J'jB^ S*oaddaodi>^> Si>^53So^?5oei)l3D ■Jb’Si ,36ftoS5b3”S#fiJS 

« 

ooajsac^ <s a '3o6r«rr^s' s-o«Js?5tf iJ3B*«ra-js«5 
\^o3^^€30(Sic5:£r^ab .^2^os33SSg rt'tod^o^T >^n;S»St!db 

^di)SS33c5 SSS^'^ab ;S©“g*Sd^o«) 'ts^taaSin^vSii '-StoSSbo^s^© 

sS^C^fii \J3»S7^^€S0d^ ;i) si>?^>s5 ^53*;i> 'S3aSS2r®ab.s 
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S 3 *^s5 

iftJoSJ^' oSj'So^® iSctfk^cJaoSj) ab»;SOSc3*4fo. S>cn5’^j_f~;frt’0fttS ss:ijej& 

fSP'jJP as*0 13^*0- ^-3ii3:*t-CSx. 

(e:^^l6ooc3^ '£c3*& aiSges ;$&C& 

•3 C^aeaosneo «3A :t7*<3o:S JSd® sj'S'^g C*:5oeo^&. cj*'3o. g ?Sa tfSa 

d»tfsSacB 

ldf»Bro«So /?S;S^ifo SSSJJI aa'tSe ^^<3t3« «SS>S iJrasioA 

;iofi'OoviSSa. tfotfOo ^£f«Sj5Do& £r*n* ?3»o*gC_tfe7'^oCSJ3bsS 

9o^e* e3*oo& eSixtgS&aSA e^^oftsSOjSJA. eS;ida9S5»r£>_aoC)S5!Si*oC5*o, :3>0bs»0 
o*tf£3 *»a(A£r»oO 

a*S<3 Sr*o2^5a ;Sa^2S>‘3^ wds^^aS i3**»crdfetfSto3^ 

^^£{£>&So 3 SSO^d&S'iL. 

:lo^^ * wo^dj w^oo**"0 *iraa»es»i>o£So'* <sfeo^oar*6oCfSB- 

Bo^^^3 ctSiSSjo'/raj* J c^tfiSa aacrtsSSooBcfeCfo. Si>(£>s> £^ii>eSo^. :>oiiTT 

lS<>^^o'^esShiSit F^ S*‘t SSbSf*o4SSg!^ t 1 t fS©f3*dfe^^s5coo?t Softoif ©£fto© 

ir<:g>;3‘a3« t s'© o»o«fs*’^‘ wsb ©«»:isoi££.r*s^a- ^^ss^J_tf etfBsSs* 

■a^e^»^3>6aa3^^Sx^ »:Sy,3» a'«©i «f«i wa’astfestfortSf&^fo/f SiiottsS2SS>. esfifo Fife’S. 
ari^SJS <*S«a‘ :3oflr*Sto3«Sa. ^^l»^^o«:SasS- SS^a^- 0*Sot3aSf*S'o* i ^S&e 

exftiJt^ttie ShixoZtin>f^. S^sS&ielb^ eroBtSa ;S;Sa. iS’oaitfcao'S^is* 1 fflorf «5>S6 

;SS»'teai*^c«kJS«^ ‘VsSi«>*3*o4jsS’#««'3s-;S3Si). **S^s£ie>B»oB3S'S«*"’ dfeJS^^ao 

t»o^\panSXSxi /Ter7\*Sa^a_»3^' 8»«&i9 obto » BoOoSi n* <SSF‘\Sa^ 

d'Aji^S I w^SS^'sPifZb if<bEr«3*<aSb3 S*7fo&, weSToSfio o^elb ifeebCSw^cr 1 
;ba;b3Saw «»itifca'.abEaw»SPoJSss. wtfSS Stfw^g,*ra «T»^ir«a>A;l3Sb. ^SwasaoBSS 
*'5i»s3JS»tfoj/^;Ssai. I _a;S5tfoisaJ53. aas’oecssbs&acso tfo«o, cjsidjcpw 

;SA&Oojj;7tf£b. cdd’Ba sS&o^a£)^;b SSfreacsSS'Cb'' 

(♦) ABOo/fosa 3SS^*ir^aa ;5a;3MS'SSA- A'«i£fo. cs?S3 dSr>- t^7Sr*>^i$<SS3SSs> aa'So«’^eb 
s’4fj>;Sj*c£» s^BoO. «■_© sjf© ifoBa^jsa. 

¥*^:S ©esd&osa iSzS»^i*(&h3t^ ©cSr^i&esdbJ&a 

iTOdboAosaij Sutb o»3 j_^eaCT'5&«3*^S2®®®^®- 

(3d&:&tSt)d6«Sa3!S> &^^{b3$Sb "ZOtSSsisSa — tstS cSSj'aolb aOa£a:&>. 

«ftf£b l^ca^BaBa. £S'cB3S&;S::S& ^fioAS' '23*ifoS3*Bd&ooAcS titS 

aboiini OABoSlSss :$^o«bBtfeb. Wispy'S gr*jg)es>s5*^Sb. 

ABCoAosa. tSaHoTiSioiiA co£>*SB. 

aotf cs:ST*;!i^a^^£aj^. n‘t$a»z£). 
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S33f vSj'eJ'SSbo. ^C>^3b^^C)^4^gS3bo^6 'Sc^‘Sc3*o^i^eo 

;S»CD a<?gdSiJS;S»^55 ^ij:S;j'^gS5boT3aoA;553*4:ii. 

^jS^^Sr-oOiia, s'g^t) 57^o^e»s5iooJ)^dio ^sSb^^sS»r» ;5s5n*53^;i 

^^^oc!it^gSS» icy's oOoSSc^ScS^ ?Sc3*j^2Sd, 

y^;Sj'i3-a’g;;3?:)^ac sssS^zSc'Sz^ S:)^^C^osx> S3b^ J5o|^53-oo;5c^i:>, 

‘Si^;6&ae®c i5-»(£>o;5c'3^ esdiiSisoC^c’SjCic & c 5 dc ' 3 , 

aa ; 5 ^S 2 ofi'sS^oa^^gs^D^S 5 o xssj^eijoj^, 5 r* 3 ;s^. 

*SoS*5a. x35r^J5'3oT'^s5bo»^a. s*^s5^, 

SDioO^ci^^) 'SsSs^Sj'^coJS. 

S'SiosJja'es S)23^g;^5^)SSb«> 

S5S3^‘3?rS)3^&oSr* 

2:ya*g;$S^£c3 ‘S<rooe5b 

s'aj'j^cs'ssoo a5r'oi^s3;SBoo& — w^aocas^jy^tefo. tjss'^a dabotfo 
gT’oajSgfioSsS SS»^a 0';SS’^gSiaoab SQjoTytflSj'oa^JSbiCDi^ 'Sasrifo. 

;i'o-£OLtf^saos^ ^auf<js>&:3*sa. s-Sbejyc-sir^&ga &»oORra». 

*d'crsdS>^tfS^JS»&. ^SB-S^aa^ifc. «'g?r'SS3& e5» sa^daboab 

S'oi^s Atf;>&ce>sa>. sa5ycfi>*ifo,_«» 6^j.dt3be5js&, liSeaotfStfA^jjea 

ffo ro<£)cj-sjo. — atfdSi ^eoa^ifo. s&s asagoctss). wjra ^Siraoc^a cisr*a3g-& 
(♦ja-fiboir' asoasa. ^sfcoa-eysSy&g& ^a’^^g^L 5 ^»'«s^^L^^s _a ; 

So^«e- tfT's»a;giSoocs-a^ifc. « stfsac a 3 ^^a sr’&os'cfas’s^s. 

C«a: a'CSdfeoifoto ^:£,aoStfA 


£>^^S£x>cSf^O& H 6 fiS 5 ) 4 D iC)Ji)a^SiOr\ 

^ o 

sao s*j£ic» Sto "aaseass^ 
sr&{\ o*<jaoa daj'tf^dSooa 
2,*So*&S^ ISo'Sac a&a Sds^ 

atfgg acfcpr<sj'^eoa «j3j»|r'a^a ■Sf&ca o^^^^a 
atoo "aBa^oBs* aosSoca 

ao4fcir*eo^s Sof'a dSooSb^ 
saa s^ea asboSosj 9'aa*osi 

«a ^_^Soan-&. aadasba, Br-aoCB a«*aadB 

cj&.|,stt£D» -a^^a^a^^raoa^- «j) ^Bagdissa vaadoan-ab. 


l^a'SBD’dCbo 
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■^S*eSa- »SS3£r*«» S^ciS S'ooeoS^ 

i3*Scr’& iSS6^g|isS> ;Scfi^oiJa*22i^S^C*SisS) 

^S^ttlS^cSb i^aiS^lS ^S^Ea3£0»esgS*JJos»S 
tfgiotSJS' «S;5£cJS>ttir'4f 

— «» e3Sj*a*«*^ 

ases ^a:5eo?aoad4)5' ar&aacft 

r» 

aeare>efcs7;;^t^ ^^S3.^tas£)ef:4a5 — 

«a ^eoS^aAS «'_SdSo 53‘^^£iygS:£aSs »tfS)S S^S^bSSbcd. 

s'StfgsSa aoSj-O^tr’ajo.sa. ?^soo stj^ss 

is'a'f'f :^o^^SSa:i^oe9£i<^^ <Si:>d' 

o 

&& ^Siirt&ifboiSS^co ^£^8 ^&Qo K‘ot£aB^gS' 

!5C> r*ScSSr»a cSSjda ^B^cr*en SSo^-A 

«5S e3*o9bc£io "aotf^ioSoAoc AoA^db^^. 

«& ^agLiSTi s's*r2asi<3Si:Sb3JSAr»a ss_soe£i;so 3;j^:5c&^aD, Ao*gB» 
ooa«fsSAo dS>ir'tf^oa<^g;s» woijj 5'^too‘^SB^sg s<5^aa», ajii’o s56»b sfc<&e2?» 
ifaiPo*jj& jJ^asSj s’aAj»a;;jsa. 

r‘a‘&&sSa»g 

e:*^;Sae»S ^toioeo 
8r 

5?s;^gS>C3*g?3S^3C3^J3 ooSSbo 
S5&<S^ 

fTgdi^srr'S'tf'ej'a ^cS5bsio 
\j&asijcr*e?r^sS>?;5^^a ^o*>g Sjn*o^ 

^C^s5os» 

;Sr*£i2S'o:)s5bo®go:)6'tio* s3rc^£S*3^S 
C*s56'?3«3oi 3* x^C^^ea^^^<5€^diD?5:> 

4^o2SCoSSoi^c 

5 ! $ 7 i > > ^0 00 ^ 0^3 tS 

/ 

C5S ;53e5&dbb/^ e5b^r5^^|^^o5)o;5o(icSioKT^£fc). 

Ok?^6 ^c 3*^6 OesDc^S^S'eS^cCia 

C^OocooTuia ;SDC3b_acJ*to^5^J^ 

S>32^ci JSj't^^dbJ'sSJSsSao^S 

?3 zs ?ra;3o&o)a 
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C^ei'^c?;5d3b# c /rxr. 

^73^^^ ■S«'s5co;i S)S:)(:^^^o^s5b^o5^* 

css^^ g‘5)»*U3;5oer) zsc^zSio^ j^§j_oCsS5r4i^jo5le>;5: iTSitfv csi>t)sS^2_?5a, 

€#o^J^«&•3J*s5bo^^<r* ®o21coo2[S5" 

If ^’^S:&c«> e»' 

“5ii*^o?taSjro3fe ;li^i£3&£p^ 

s^i^zs::Sj^o*i$:$Q£o 

Sf:53C7»^JDodSfe5i3?'"Cij^5&3Ji -SiSSfl^^' 
o;p*o^;ig>aacg^££q^Cb 

sfc^s* ?^ouctosS?d 

IEr^^;;5sSbDji — ^SS^'^t&xxoxrCitS^iS^. sat^ 
^SI*^SioC:S iSooi^iS dlpcy^s^ag* CS’o, iJ'jr 

«Jo25;5S. ziOi^oSi^ ^A;3^C3b' o ;5oi3S:> S':52i. 

'is$x^t^s*a 3*0 cs£>a^Sb:53 SiCr<5^ty*<T^^:5s5bDo 

5^3 ^^o£$bo;Sod3 ‘^A5os;5;5o^^tr€ff^d9^ 

;;3SiT»S5SiDCD e^3*cSSnS3^/f ST'C sScJgCS&’^S^iDOJS*©^ OQf^SSD., 

cfo£r*6j*3rcr 5'€S'fibo<y iSb&>i3*cps37^5o- [ZS[S<iSj* 

^^oc^2!)oO S^dbiT^^JS' 

^oCr*<r?5S5 S6QiSs*oe»es sSbzi^o^^xtm F^tPt^t 

t^czS]Jy*ci^zSzsj*o s^ocSg^ 

«o:Sdpd «c7»05j'^ X)Gft€r»*^(S^^ 

£)es^o<{S^c» ;5d3d^o3fQ^$ik)^dX3»iGBaf(C^dj^ 

§■0 3*^^;^^ <J_5fi^ir — s^ cJtoa?si»cri»Si» fccdbdoO 

S’SS^S* (t) sTflgaa ^^o^sSbo:Sx>«- s:>:3)o&»n* 

sSc^&^iagfibck. SUa^n^l^SSSis^^ 

0b<!lOS^C3Q^O(& 

l6si»^€j*‘3d5^ c5i^;S^d2S»^<r»ta& 

^3 “So^-fec /T’355Jto 

jfed^^iT* S^X>'£^oe9:> n*d:>^dc/rr 
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t>o£i> e9S!l|^sSorso2$'iit&oj&- 

s*^g:sSrtnjSflrJtc- 
aer^tf:S<jS)* ssafd^^*. c /Tsr 

aSx»&* IfeSssTtsSiaba — 69s3j;SE^gsSaS 

fiucrj^O' sr*5r^aF ;itda»aas;3iio>awiS» J^^^o^^^^s'^)^•3•gssort■s£otfaso4 aac^i^o^sScooST* 

tss dSn* ^a»is;Soas ^^3j_oOS3'C(«>*as»iS' aea& <is&af». ;3*- dSSPdssJ&^^so, 

"SoSt^Sr^Jt 

X>3^'aortS5i»<rtC: 

sSc^sS^Ss'cT'CLi^QfaiL 

o?6 ;iSi5ii5Eri^CLCt^i 
*Scria SS^Sjo^SSSfeBt' 

si^cl. i^ocJjciSi^a 

ar^i3E»o 

^o<SS)o-ulJS — (£)cy^c2Sb ■25to«ooOi3-£^to. 

sSifir*^$.oCsS cJifiC3*_gsSxi^ Vt;bi:5laS3ii/\'dabtt^^ *^*oiSj’6’o, S' 

^o£^r$&. ;^Oc^o^ci^ ^ ^<3^qb* o ^o<3^ 5*;52L 

‘3sS»os:*fif axJ^^tJ•c•^;3s5boo 

fi^^o^osSodS iSo&dbo ^a^osS;5o5j^^rif?t>te5t’' t^St &Cf 

:Si3»s5SSBC0 SS3K3*cSir»s5;S©/C 5^6 ^£Jgc2p;Ssiooc3*0^ 

C^ofir*d2p^tf ^dTsSao^S ;$54DO*o*25re5'w 

c5;^o5rSovi ^s£);5^0o^si» 

S&o&3*OB»e5 SSbsi'Oi^nKCfS 
230eS^^®^^35<oJ•3 X)o^£t^ fife o^ Sf'^iT ^ 

£>esj^o4SS5j*o JSdaCSceosro&SagjdjTc^ftJje^^ 

s'oFT^^^jcr ssoc^s — sjg^cJiaro^S-tftrsia fccsSbc^oO 

s'ss^s* ^ ;p<s>a j«ojya»o&o<af &rtSte?*wfia^- aPtrtjss- ajo^' asSjoaarp 

so^s^^ssa. ssissctefttecasssi- -aDOBn^ aortfc«as3sS3»taa& &a»3*aj»7^efc. 

»9aos3»co^oia la's® r*a8sa& 

l6^^eT»'3S5^ da&S^jSS^^tj*e£f 

/rs i^a^dift -So^-at ^eSSS^ 
jftaS'er* SaS'is'oea rptSa^itcKi 


m 
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J3oa»JS3i3bo iSea&'BQ,, 

hdcSjbo^a3*fib 
;6;5:>^^osx^^£SasSc]^^ 
ooO SS&o^S^&j^tooj^oSic »S>«35 

flr*0<35)^c3*c'3eSo^\25 j^:Jm2S5. ,5t;Sc3*ci:5)©ar*;5;i3to CSSpcT 

sSotoi <3Sotod5» sSdoti)tocSS» ^eso^vJ^ ^a^sSj*>jl^^ga, ’i;^eKSSxi 'Sj'Jbr* e3>cQ.r t>5*©sS»c5S3b 

Ao&C^^£) filler I ^£> dipJai ;atC2i^j^.iSs*^to i ea^cSibo^ :Sb3«j 

2?J5i^s55’Ci>5*£r®€» i 

sjto 'Sco^ ;3cLS^>c*rjSg'j-o;^> ;5dg3i»^S3^>£iSSa^i 

[P*^ga J&SSj' ebai^ c5o5c);Sj'era -^jGffia^g^SSSb ;g:^3d-5jB5«SS£^ 

SoS C^ocpos^g, 

?S5C^ J vio^S*djbo S'esn*^ 

«p 

<3i>o4oo^-Sb55^'^S:SiD jcSS^-^^^o^ £^£X£> 

«SJ^ ^SSj-c6g ey^Se^xSecafe^fii srtfocpoSc^ &'o^S^sS» jjlT’ji'Sdawjx^^aa ^p^a^cascS*. 
"(^oStroS^ Politics S^’3s»eJ erotics '®^^5§)*‘ ooSt*o^j^ J5j»b -ftesSaS^n* 

jjT!^jgssoO 4&aa»SiS;j^ &*« S^^fo^-E'** ^^Ao^&inSi 

-iilSiM^tSxtS* iSiLet) .QijP^So tSao oa t atffo. 

aatf £>a_^££aSS'ta3.^i^^ 

9'abOo(;^t^*S;Sa aat&^ci^rrrerrc 
•roeSo^ 

/toSa/t*o390 0&a*4foc ifStoaOJ^. — ■■»j^-a> ,jf!*j&5ge8c»4fo. ^"as tSozpa'of! 
a<;)&o»aa» vi?6cT»Soao43 ~5i rt ;^ « o ,ti O : R . e& . j^aoiSStf^JSsaj'is 

/ta>aoaaAaa. g^a^JSaagatSa .aaf><rrnn»tfc / aT i aflaa S attfa Sgife a'O&a) 

aw&tf 0«gSa c5T»Zr'oa .af&iS«S>^-g* 111 

^£n*jdistfgs^ S>a^ aSdO. 

:::gpig'aeeaoet aa^aSca^tetii), 3! ' 

^betja ^aatey<ittoaefSc. gywd ! f^ ga<igfc> <«Mac^fSS35‘ 
itf ^os'o^t ips»«’ao ^ 

a^^tosSce^iicSS" 4^^ 3 & oiiHHOo^crr snfiaJb-i 

4$£r«^aa»<iS as^ nai%agerMS't%ff* <«l3Seq)|a£a^^s3«^ sS£^ .sSQi^^t&r-tsaQ- 

a^srtfoaassas ^agitf^aiins^rjaa^bEiia. 4S»'f tea fo «^«Sai§33T9 ]|Et:ca*g^&^di£S>^S 

jfte&aafo .ag^ga^yteasa. <afss^S33SasiK^i^«ii0SSSa:i 

iJttiSr^SsSOrj j3S»i3^IfaBte»» SlOS^ sSi^^eA ijf^ftSSiix. .a<t6jfBO"^jai3&’ .lasbo 
ao^soctsT^. gjiBBa jSt* ta(&^ asa^^»atf '^aoaggiSBa li B rf fo i S H yjte &y •» 
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coj* sSc^gSScoJ^o sS5So^s5b. 

^o£)3g> osotS)S3boC3*2«D 

pS:3foSSj»6’ "SsS^ofia 
SS;;5^o;SS5b?So;i>^ogo3_;5 

c «*43s5 "S5SSDC*S5bb 

o A «3 

£)/\cJ;^5 

;SO^'3(Ji‘S53Lj£'oa cSincfesgsSj'JS^ 

^sS^o SSoiSso ;D55^caS5o“S 

S'o^odoS) sSr*i‘ ^^orpfaS'oaa 
n*o(&s5o£a;5 c crAoSSe e3*oiJS§)o£ii. 

c^eS'ifc) ^od^^<3b. t3^§r’JS3€iio<5j3*£fo. ;5 S&oS5<5^oO;S ?roe)tf'SsAS^D?S -50^ 

d4)CoSi);0fir* “5bgD§^r3*^eiD. « KSsSDcXi>sSboi5 c5dA?5 5:iSic5i>s5co ^ sSa^JttJSa 

Si3oC3*90^ S'CiSSj'SSSii:^ 'Sooiib. '^_g^2J^o£^) §r*^^2i3g'a* x ^r^^S7^siS55*‘3D2 

;i>sbj^:5A€>A«sa. ^eo3Sos?ii^afc>. ‘So|ji>g'oo£fSc5^^G92^s. ;S3SSo;Sj*cr'S;j'c3i>^^» AoAs& 

A0A?6 2'§:5» ear»<S3£iD. ts^D cr^fiD^AJS ?$iD^ A’ogr*Sg)tS>rr^AAoA?S3. cr^tt^caa 

<jSxi2^S^?5'3/^cSsS)2So t^s55dS)S56^ cS^o53*to, c59o£3bti>o^fc>to 

?T*oO 03J* cSSj*<3b53*Bb5>^ vS)odJ 5b?3Sj|^‘S^?5o2^o<JSS:oon*oO dC5j» <5Sj»dibS3*6 

s:5^'iSflrsS'6^g_ dS»g'2oo;5^0b, Si£y cXSbS:^^ 'S^rs^ao^JSb SSbJiS^AoSb. 

Si*3j' X J3*s5^^25c*bos3i o»gt3*^;Sa*6J5'ao 

cr&* J 5 ;;i^^^e»^tS>J 5 ^daba. fcsr»SS^j^a»s 5 o £35 ?:) 

^o^”S2>t^^?Sig^oCioTD a* c cSSso ;Sr* 

K!*&oc25iS" C)A>Ao:5)^s5j* F3»^3•^^^i^^3•CP£S5S»^ . — L?^ 

SDoCSqc^)* ;3s3-oo ;3csi»£3b77^<:^g’jTS^^ebiS5. ;S^sioi6 ^ '^iSDS'n* t caa sido^ 

cJSaASoiSAoiSi, ^oeSSoSSbAJO ^oaSSb “So^jCfo^oS^tSocfi^SS^. S5aS^SSSj'6’ "ScS^^^Aa* cS3c>J^ SSodS) 
C)Sbj.-iSj^o2fc>AoA-* rro&sSs^ oiSotofiT^A^ <3bDA«x» eaoASoSS. 

er*£$:isjta AqoA €.5A ^&)OA^cco;5A, i$7S |Jb<33j'oAaS|5 eSsC^^g^OA :5s5)iS> SSAs5b«sSSi^) 
iiiSSSSb^SS Aj^O'co 3o^A^o2S:)^ x 

« Aorr’SSDS ^SliDSSsSb&rpsSDoi^sJS^ e^S” S5r^ ^_gi6 '^gST'sr^efcS'n*! <^i!5 cS5b o Asia 2636 SSb 
5ycj*-»^ «sS^oSS56cSiSS3SSj»og'^S'^‘^A ^5^^5Sd:5ba»g?Si B*fir*o& i <^adio?i) 

Ire'S e3os5oeboS5bAa* cSSbD ^jSsio"§s5^65i!;> C^§'2j«S>d:3bSboA e'e'S^sJS^ SiS^o^C^ 

r**3*^es». ^oASSo£ia 5»9;5Si^^5dabAoiSb, t iTe'Sttoooto n-oAsSS^ ;3{i5 

^ssioss ^P^^sr^ci<ro|j^siio5S esr^sssa. 

;So^e3 oli'Sd&tf t^oUS^«)'So T c»^ES3£ib 
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t£»gDr*I^^^S^ §^iSc>. e^S ^^0^ ;^bo6<3b 
tS’JSSSao'S o»otfs5D §S&;5'So£^ cSbsSi^ ^^SSx) i ir^ SSS)^, iSo C6^ 

^i3ic5^s5c»^ e^;SD^5Di5v3 e'CSb§^;5^^ ^otS" E3*<^^ coi^b^ij t ^SSdiS^j ^c»^^);5?5d, ^on* 
eioSS» e^SSb^cS'fl^ot^ S5b er»i^/SoS3'^5)J5^ S)6(^ ;^©e^S5b5. a.S'j^^ca^"! SA<33biJ*A 

Sr^SgjdicJir* I sj^ ^s5ff*S;D ^SSd^c&j^ l5,iS:>^eQ tf^CJ^So©^ crd'Si^coSo i -^^sSC'ScSb 
^S§)cS§b SStoSSbo. 5St>& ti’a'^cS' S^ooSo&oia ? 


Si)o£^bt>5c) SSbo<3oSS‘3d£odo£^ S5bT*disSS'J6D^J5^£>^C3* r coif<^ sSj ? 5^flS3S>j^ (jS?!* 

SS£S» eir*sJ/^©A^asT), «^?Ssr:;s5o65 

;3j^SS»^oa?5a. eio^rsSseSSb AS;^dSs)oa;5'3'Sj* i £a5j;ycr*^j- fiaCSb 

S^fiT* "3£^esO;3S. S5C5o©?S3 2r»o5)oCi)(b‘5 C70"^£!^ S)SaSS5:SSo Q*"^ iirf\cS "Sbci^ 

cn Q — o Vi^ nr> 

c3*vi‘t:gor*^^^ “SSSi^^s^ « ©sS^ ^s5s5m ^<*is50^;S‘3 .Sj* 


^S3^coS)acSia£i)?5^£^43. ^ t3 cSi) rf © t irSoSSoa t 


ciac5S»o€^c!SoJ^3 - Cir*iic$ ;3g'2coo<5fi:>0(S53*©^?SJ53 ?^oB s5b;S3?5b. ;3i^2^o*t* 

•SiljaSKl g‘oS5Sio^©f\c5a. €9g»ort^obi>iu)j;j?i t esCSi^d:^^^^, «5cr*o/^Sbb i'c&;3) 

©fi£r«sa JS;55*«'"&si»o2S3?5D I 


^^sSi^co ?tb^O£^iD, e:Sa«3S5b5CD sSbSA [jadbSo “SiDSoea, 

i$tXicOy CPer^So C^5iol5^oC3b t S3*d^^ odiitoSS^ ?3a5Dc3i>sSMs5tb^S56. j^^ysS^rS 
25co^j_©So "Sadb?^ ^ga iS2^f^s50j^?5a. €5oa5b“i B^SCoJi), 

a*gy^^ ©Oo^a3*d»'3A;S;S 7 3o.^arbdS»oifn* 

ASS^bSi^'^SDoScfib^^oSg) T TxPiiilbdD^oSS), «5ol3. 3*S^?5;3 

4ii;S^iS6 t ©5 a^ \JbDoftc6 "^go ^^AS^5Syy£^a* ©S^sSacSi 

di3Do£S>s^^^csb ?v^ aA^soo^f^ci). ^J:tto;^^ ;5s5D^^dab© ^po^e s3M^^?^>a*ac> <Scs5);ja, 
« XiS5iSS» /Sr*o^^;3 cS$»o2io^gc> C5*Sj)£$Sb^ 

'^§77^ ;sas5boa3Sb a©cjs»^^ ^oc^b sSsiS'^ i^i^a^o^oiS^c&c^a, ^ 

^J5^^C^J?3•©a'd^J *3©o rrg tS>2)o^<^©<:fo ? 


C;fadis>J^ ^^o?Ta)3's5b3;5o43 S53^1*d:jb&>- ‘fc)tf«^©d65oa^ <Sj5j*^; 53 t 

irAoS^^ S^cijj^^^c3Dc^ S'a-i ^*Sag:5^ cpoasJboSi> ;S3^'aDotf 

;5boe.^ »iPt£)i2c>^3*^;Sa S'c? 1 ^iSbSS)© ^©5sr®a» s56bsg)5^ odSoto sSacS S*'3s6ito t 

ti'Q^PcSSMrS n*© ©oosS^So^cs* I C*^^od(SS:o S'<^©1L cSS>cxo^r*s5)^, 

^o<:Sa ^ 067 $ «5b«*C^o£JS'©<r 

i£^o^ r?*o&sS ir&^ ©otfsSd'56 
•5^^ Ea4J^;Sbo^^oosa;5c ©oifo^T^ 

OPotf:5ofi3*B ©DlS^eS £^6’A Soiib. 

^^iJ^SSoD, rt‘ofci^;Sa «© J5©Sbo£Sir*?5:)£S)<S^ cco' i 
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B«S £)iSci'Soir £Sr*«^sio 

a a 

cS^^TSs'tSS^Soo'fe ?Cr»c>^€5 

?joijvS3b ?3o?3*s5^S5boo 

X^KSorb 5S§)i5;6Dr'?r‘^«Sto. SiSSiJD ? i5toSi>a. Qo^;S) 

cSS»^s5:o sr'S'So^ : wfiocr^&^'S "Sj* x xSO^^tSa I^oocSd O'SS o iSa. "3^ cS^to 

e5^r) o*^, i 

SSbS’^oiS S'oSS'SSar'oSSbD 

^S'jy«C^;Sia;5 S)e8*§c 53*^c<:i:> Jj5«ia<$50^ 

£^§2^0 

£i>52j«€ ^?5 d^ o5a;5DS6 SS>ES^i$&i. /^obc^s5bf^ ?ijcS^otf *5)“f3 ^cy t «9oC5^f^ 

^t^4$5£)SSo43 ;i4i3S5>'^ d^>^^>^S^a' t ^6^3 <33&3fsS^Cfc 

oSaJ'iJsSg'JSD^ s3bj'£)S^Sidiai$^s5jy.S3 C5*£>^ SS4i£i> 5^X3* I 

»S^d';5'Sc3g I \^o5'e3S5b3e7»Bifc 'ScoSi ^S^c^s^O^oSj 
3s5b6C) c^otS)c7^i SS C^fci3bSj''2o^ [j50*;5*Soo55|]^crr 
2n'S$5/\6 a'B5?So£$c^ 

rtSSjGo «r¥'oS''^^C6?D SSsJ^cto^ do2S3;5^r7*fi“. 

*2oo_g;5tfto 2r*:S:> A0a*»cSoCSJ5. 

** fiSjB iScp(SD ", t^f:> i3cr*!b32b^j^2fo 

IjSsSoC^ ‘SoS^DcSSaa rv^'S I " 

^MOo;^c^a»cSb •* «S> <^f3*£^6£k>. 

»3 c6c? ^ ^3^oSs^3 ^ £3 a^bo £) ci5b 

^ e3al€>o£5J5^ ^a'iSjD a':S>g^ SS*4!:>d^bo2Sii 

^?5;Sbo rc*<^;5cS^5ioO S'^SssSos 

JiCi *2^^© ■S?^cUr®c9n*«:) 

^^2^ r£>o«So*<<S3CJ^*S^S. 

sia i5sSD<35io& 

s^;5^(S3*:Ss£oJ$ ^o£Sb££>o&^ cy'So. ^gi5o«)S53D©?SD S^^’SdSsS) £^ov^^S>£)^S^•C jTo 

£ioO;5£>. ear'^'S^ e7'S$cagSSS§7r£) <33^55 7 i^o^^SSj'^SSco srSS)* JiiaSS ?3oSr*;i 

'l3g5i3bTS cSSbo^^a. C3*£)'#Sioc5£a &s3bSbge5o«^ 23»tfcJ3ba g’co/C^cS). Qg sS S5b <J^ S3bo JS {^^1^ 

^^fiiT*atSr*5i (Sympathetic Strike s^B) tPapg'& SgcSiCf 

;5g SaoCSS |^S^r»^'SsSi£)§ esiaa'^ccSb rTCT x t?s5y£fc> J3co^«S7S> ^^SSbiSa 55oeao^5!S» ^co^S 
;5o£iS5 S^aS 3fcco^b;S:)S‘a« • ^g 5:):i<3S> l&£i><JSD ^©“Sb^Sf “S€o?^>© 
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^cSbsSBJSbj ^^go^rs5b:i?5b "SaotSbCSbcS^^A £^o^^^^a* 3*^:)9 

^dSb 63bl’g-6fii ! ;5o£5i3bJS3 SDo’S. <^63 ^ ^^sSd dg^co 'S£>dQbif' 

S)B^oCloiS>S“*^. £f;5 n^olidgS^M^Sa, S)_^^a£) ci«or*a fir*g®ifocs>s^ fc«3 

S*So^^«riS^sr^ «ot^ J3SSbo^e^:ia fi^^2r 

;3;3»£S §^^5- L;^>^j-S6sSr*(^S^i3 ;36^cxo?5&. cr*«g>;5^SiD ^ 

t3£r*£S)^K) ^^3 Ac^cbo «r*s5s3g;5oSS£S €3£Sb/r<Sa. £^sS3c3Ci)ofe 

•S^^esSiSbso &^‘DrSi^ o:) ^G<Sb e^/Too* t SSoesC^S^so^S^^JS^ 

CJS^i^j^esSSoo JSo^ra 'iS:D^©dacSSb 7 S3b6cS5j>£5Sb S^tassSA «^GSSoia>§^?:) d£Dc5^otf 

<Sb dardD3_?5j;S3 a^sTsSa sr^oO DStDj5iS^ a8A iD€»:5 

/^oar : £Sx»a'SQo^5boS';D CipCSi^r’oa £o^&aa^Sj)t:£>J3*^2S3. n»a*c5 BdASSAifnr 

«bsi> ^dbbA‘oCJ;;S:>S^^e&o<tfsS£iij^Sb- ^Sci'sr^'Sa^ ©<a^aSb. cJiD^^ 

c:^<36230gTSg oco^ E3*a>o;5;$^SS:^ 7 S'^^to3C£)?3*^& IjSbcig'^iS r S3*:D §^as'A 

^ C7*<^s3s*«^gS5bi J^SoS^Sxoi^) e^-fe ;Sofir*2xo;SJDoafc». 

^*Ss*o^^‘&>G 7 Sr*oAoCi‘3cSiodib. S*;D coDgsSijS50^25d^ s5j»a^‘3cS3baoiSb. tJ£fo!^ 

^o* Ci53^C& S'C3* <3DD043g*02 l 7 o3*c 05 y>T * ;^T> 2:i^S^Q'ZS* * 

sSotsa^^^sSj^ ‘ttSSsi^r) ‘aScSSb^Sdio ;5^€)£), ■3edS)i5>J:S aba 

^cSfc&^ j — 

cps!) «x>g> i^sJxJjboa X)a[<i6s$»aaD ^5'o^Jfi^C) 5:>:^cs5ba»aaD aab Scss» 

An- 1 *• £2rr*crij58joEDD - ssr^aab. — (i:>a cssj-'Sa a^a;iGa»ab 

^'Sq^g^ iSGGift^S^^iD^, ci3b©^ot3bi:£> ;35b;^aaj» dSbJD areas' g^«^S^^a• i 

Q4X» Si:5aoaao5»sJii;;ja5r* i^o^'Soog^aaD ’^CJbA'Aoi^b. s^sj^a &J0'aoa‘to S)tf55aoe^;io. 

‘‘iTooao ^5^5^600, 53^aoe:aao5ioCJ^ i^SSooac ST^Sxo'^^ c3abc5*Cit^gocD aa;3^8ov) " 

es^^otfS^'Aciab SdtS»A3aD SsSyS^Sirefo, gr»r^A/r*g^;^y^A oy> ?5 

55ai3*6'ax> S<3S»s*a’<3bsr'^ ^C3* i b’S 

Sooooa^SSab. Sr'S «5GoS‘8oa5Jo<J£o?5D. 

/^oiT cGSjpa^og»^ ^abo awflEDG 
^CJSS30Goi2S>a^ abcS'fr-sS) ^ofiTSioGSbc 
3<»aab?^b l^si>^ag€5'5SD^Gj6sr*{a 
cyagSSsicS vSoCSossD AOrl, 

eSsS>«JSio6 &TtfSfeo<S:£aoeJ”0 crsSgc*sSo5» sSSnoO^SsSis ^eS-fr^^S-o^SSboeo. S*J^)«-S 
bc& 

ro • 

3eo^ SO«r»©-£eJs»d4aSS> 

tfo^aa* ^oAS6o*;SyO£icsS»i3b 
Sr&iS> :So* «'c?^e> dUborftf^a 
Soo*g* ‘3:5^ s&g daoiSjg, 
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i£)?S^a. s3(Sj 6 (SD^o^S:s5^ c3SSr‘*2o ?rScrsS» r*o3s5b £r»o£fa 

l55qr?5;iDSr* eLiSS^£S)c5^a. tJ'So tSSsjo* _^Sio, 

’CJO|J^S5»s5ofi5‘S cS£)<^ e6^5^ <::^aox:>^a. g'SSgS' §'C3* I 

e^rsSasSog'c ^c& tSSa 

C*g?5SS:)-^'3“2»lSSD cSb^^iS^S^ ;3SSr*?i;SbD CJ 

CP^ cSaCj|)^gjcfos3?^ii5c ^c£)£Si3©a 
c*p5>C^ ;55 TSd^ c6c^^o a'f6j'4^s5 ■Ss5^d±i£^fir*s-. 

ea *— ea 

i^cs* : 

CO 

fiiST ;S€3aa 2i:icS£iS5b3 STS' r*o£^ 

oOi^ g'ej»2i §^55bo g'€7*S3 S'ej’SS S' er»S$ C7';S“& 
tfo sS:>^23:>“l«';53oe5aboo 

;^cosSco «'e3»©&o ?^ociS»c ^ 

;3or*a^^orrc B*g) ^sidufsipao^s^assofi-. 

2:iassi ^S$3C Sao^3?S> 5 :doO?$ sS^^^D'Is'SSboesCoo^SD ?5JS^SS) CssSj^SS-SSSSC^ea. 

crtf*rs-a C)lg)jp.s56g)^ s Soi^oo^l^cxj, e'es-co^Ss S'OSj §'C5oaSS»^5iir5a. ;i£i;SD\^§'2r- 

S^4^?C>r5to S^SS^'^i3c3 <i?oS ^£^oasS^ ^35S)?Sfi», tJ'So C3*S^SD cJS>t>. €jes>r)6» 

^^0c5 •!icDi3s*<3S5 COST'S 5) cJiDo'S&'S'ScF*, 

ea 

“&;Sd §^d \JJb5^o£is§^^ “Ssofexto £5^t5)£ikO(&s5co S'n* i 

^G ;Sboei:^sS> ^so »a?\?s<sr* ^^zSx>, 

o*83;D53*J^5g<3r»^ cSsSd'c^^SSfiDSSba ^o^^bfiSo^ 
a'2geiS5b^g2?‘^ S5b Sr^sbo^sSor^^sSboJ^odis cSSijycr 
cr“es^ S'oj;^F“®3''a 6'55^^SS)d5>ofii^ 

GT* essSSr'ovi g'J^^oSo J53e^;;^s5s5bDo er^Oo^^oci’cSio^ ^ 

gaS$iSr*g^5SsSir^s5D4o. i^^5:*S:i^sS»/><r cJSigsSbi. S5r«»*^g3 

§S&>SS». ei>oo^5o£i>§^?5j|^ saoG'^j* ^otr 

iSrcSb C^;^X):3•l3^^3J'^oSba S?5^ScraiJ^Si»;5 \Jcr*S^<3b?63 |^£^g3^sS5?^?S>* 

CF*e5^s^c&£i:> sSoS5o/^^5^«» SSx«2fotS)g^?:) g'S) sSao^icSiDJ3*^£fc>, 

;a”3> d&ooS*tfsS»^ tS^Sr*S)dS»oCS5?53. e^ass^as e^oC^sSx)^ ^oA^a. 

Cf> 

^G&ia§ ^o^E3S£dco S'dfN^Gb. 

«3o;iSeS3 

^Qs^bo^o o3LOfe''3 

S'o^^SSjDoSSb 

•Sod^«^o«^ cJSj*o;3*o sSocSS^sSboo^giT 
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(£)^<Sbc2Sb. 

SSr^Gii 

A^«scs3[r»i^o<s sS;S^I_e ^j3o*;5 

lj;SB«'c3’;5si' ^ai^:5[jB;5be5 C3b^t•£g^^^ tSi)O'^i5';530<5’ 

7^cS5bLr*6’;S»^ 

G**5» as'giJCS'ese^dios^ 

“^o3*C£i^ 6'Sce3^t^*feSiD t3Si^ 

^SS$) ^o<5^o43cei*^£ik ^^Sifca^Sbaca^ 

OS^boJS^a J)oS5b^ S5J*l)<^e3;5bo 

qgp fScoS) cSiJtsoS'C^oSittJiD sSa 

s^s:)^sr*0^^to <r^or!*£S's:io ^ 5'©;:is7as'a dSaoA 

di»o£foJi)* 5*^^, ^c3*<i>D j^o^^SSbscS ^oto/Cg3todSo xSsSi ota^cSSS^rrCSi)^ 

Q£^<:iD ■3^0*s5giSsS3Dcr*Sr»a r^ori*2^S5m?SD ^&^o^icSSx)Kr;^(S>, :rg^i>£Si. ctSSd S’-5yc5rr6' 
:s»^ ^o£^6’^s5b3JS3 "aca^vSb, *‘s5»£i>?S© 

S*^c-f3io5r* "SaT s3’^2pOcr<!i3 lic^ xS^^o ^?t>cC^?5ocOf5c esoC^doSSc 

*Siiss»ss ^ ^cr^fioSa 

*2c 60 J3C^"So|^S'Sr*c aoeS'oiiJCT^^S^dij 

(^;5d3as>oSSc2_?^^i^ ^^S'S> €^cS>^go ^os5o^2. 

STJS^idSPiSj^ S7 c»c‘S€>S'<^s^c»c a)<S^2r^^ 

;Sr»©rC)Si'_^;Sij*c& S»if;S3oe*o 55*2xeS:i3^ 2)©55" 

cjjo ;5do^ 

e» 

tjtf :5tfSo& o^^^s3 j-Ooc&r’O (#)j7SSifc bSn*s3T3gtf&tosfo Sjeo'^iS). «s*e5SS) ^mo 
i*s*g£ifloO <&^S>. 

S'toS' !io&ht& £aaoeid 1^0 ^'3^5* 

6*49/^ rt'CS^CT'eS 

«ss» sjtfs^ao Soff'aocacSi 

ooo’!SsS'^s5i)oJSs S’dSfc /Sr*o£r*^;Sv5^J3 <sS)jj&*c6& ■3:Sl'3s 

3^ye6, 

“esS'j-to I 3o£c3i*<fJ)&'0S d&'rfO CiJSo^ oS’ta" «r5 s*£r^o3:)Sto 

«’o«bO*iS3a?£) 3OTiJ55^atS£o ats ^0;5o?racoS £5'Ooasi>. 

;Stfo*if sSassrijSj'esosa'SSS ^aSb:5eSaoe»S O^sSSofl'SiSoj^cafSi VB*aa 

a*c33^ 

ir^orptf sjidfe&aosSs tr&*«r5_to&3?f ;5|oos^ ^^!3*4S>c4fo ;Stf‘&«r5tf»^ab«) <j_fla 
rsra irs^d&tj^siMJs jsaoOjpOs. 

“ <y^g'3ifocoJS («rtf«ss5_stf s'oSooifcjSs^ er^jljsfeo a^iJ&o<ss& ff* s&’oiisSis© £'oe£)S4r 
AOO'iScS&i^Oifo^S) ;$CO», ^O&d^D^, 


1959 .] 
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tics' oc* dab ?f'o 6‘3 
iT 0^3* «53 j* 

r^^’SdSrasS 2^5^dS> 

<3J'^5^s5b«Ja»c£^J 

i53i^o<5 

Sib Sn co^ oBt* §^33* dSb 
ilcra djii Sjo*gs^<5j'SSf*^ 

sib e 5 if c7»^ c3r* <a^ 

iVoi^fiSoBTSSf eaooCfcPoi^S’fi 
iicoCJ sSSsScSi S3*5r“& iC}£i£fs53' 

n 

tioCS'^a:*o:$^6 SJo^rCfScfea 
6r-o;S rrj»<3j»S^ab«;S'cJ6. 


wsiSo jTofifrfij-abiiloa 

S’Ci’o^ £SS3*«3 S£fo;3b^o84j'5r^c3 
£££ot 2 JSfir'S^Sisc.g'osMrSS' 

CiCAo^S) fe 2 bsrctS>j&c(S} 5 *S)n? &»osaoifo|i 3 


«0 OSioOSifto. 


Z.O& a'iiSdS> 3 ,>r:i;s»/r &»^a. ass> 


is»*a.aaa«. 

s«. a;i»w»r,«a.=<soa- -rS&Jt-" “^"““ 

J>« 54 i»=s>o«c ^^J^oscecrsbs. =-&«o»^ab. « 

AAjj-rt. “e»»SS^tfB»S-tf*j 3 .A,«.^j_jSA ° S&CJ-gSi’j^OA^. 

«-« 3 «.oaoo«a. 

«r>,Soa aj.0, 

»*. "*^^aij 5 io 4 .tf*a^ esb, 5 r«, n. AooraS ir*tfoaaar;jSoO 

L-'SO'OL*^ t« 0 -oS=.(S. 

a»ft o*«2 ^sd'Ltfsso ra-o-as^ab/^jston* 


■Scssaw oa 4 aa ac*as. 
t'taCX JM ;b&& 3 . Stf^&ag 
2 **|^ Jfcaafaac’ffaj.jisa. " 


S 4 S> 3 aaba ^o-oabsoa, 
— i^^esidS-Sa^aSios, 


issocioas SoAfliasi. epi^a- 
SAd^ojsaa. aa^oifosb g© 
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€^ge35 "*Gcnt:>'&^iSop*Lt$^d^^cSgdSs:irC ;5o52i«5Brott£)ooCSD”2_ “ §^;5Sio 
J^oSj'OoSJj, ^SiaJDSSboesC^ ** c3S5J)*^£i3§r*?3*^C3b. ;3 Sr*^oeoJ^ sS^eS^dH^ 

eaoosaco C50oa3oOf3*ii3 s5boSi 

SSj* 

SSj* ^Ci>24S)C5’?5Sj 

SSj* <Sr»^5 S3)'C5b5x<S_5 * 

H*^gS> C)^;3ir55 ;5 c3- 1. — «;C> SS€Sc3*<Sd. e.^j^i^e3;S5o^ 5*5S*i5rrO ?3CJ^ 
^ST^Sjo ^Sg)^. t? S5g^fi:ii SSxS’^iTJ^oo^:^ CS d, ^oti' J3“ 55j»&o\^i^SSo 

"Soj ^^^£J<3cig?S3. fi^3"S'cr»geaSicc5^ cSSb^fiSS^^Scc^D if^S^'SdSja SiCfsSb ^od^SDddo?^ 

^O'tf'CCJj'S SDr3*«"2)C»r6C3b^^ I 

CJ43 ?3;S3di3^?S ^sSS^^ojS' S5gj^ ibsSbodJD l:)e?S*^e3d'€SoC^S^og_^ S:‘CX30?o'^_©, 

tSr* \j3*^^e5^_^sSj» «rs5si» ^SoSj^SoO caDex>C^;^^e;i?5^. 

23*c3&cfir*cco c3&lS^a“dS)SSajj^ 

^ ^o3^C5b^)&d. S^'^C^cSijoei^Cfeti) 

■JScSbCo i^4Js5oc3:i “iSc^^aoSS. Jiei'iSD. «“2o c3*cD^b OS3*&o?53 Se3c5a, Cii 

"25 ;ior- ^S3?go rT’ocasS^^r*^ ©SS5«c»^ <SS>ii) JT 

S)<sr*<^s^e5^ 

'^dSr^ o^0^6E)S5bdc^ 
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